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THE SIX DYNASTIES 
VOL. II 


by 


Hans Bielenstein 


INTRODUCTION 


This work is the second and last part of my The Six Dynasties, the first volume of which 
was published in the Bulletin of the Museum of Far Eastern Antiquities vol.68, 1996. 
While vol.I was an attempt to reconstruct the political history of the south, vol.II. 
discusses various aspects of the period under special headings. It is by no means 
exhaustive. Much more needs to be done, such as research on the bureaucracy, econo- 
mics, thought, and religion. These fields I leave to others. 

Text references which were given in vol.I are not repeated here. The index 
is to both volumes. 
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THE IMPERIAL HOUSES 


THE EMPERORS 


While in Chinese history the Six Dynasties are considered a separate period, there are 
distinct differences between the first and second of them, and between these and the 
four following ones. 

Sun Chien and Sun Ts’e, Sun Ch’tian’s father and elder brother, could not have 
had any plans to found a dynasty. Chien was no more than a moderately successful 
military leader, and Ts’e only a minor warlord. It was Ch’tian who managed to gain 
control of Southeast China and who finally claimed the throne of Wu as the last of 
three contemporary pretenders. The rise of the Sun clan was therefore a gradual one, 
extending over two generations. 

Ssu-ma Jui was, by the fortunes of war, propelled into a position where he could 
make himself emperor and found the Eastern Chin dynasty. But he was a member of 
the imperial Ssu-ma house, albeit belonging to a lesser branch, and could maintain that 
his dynasty was a continuation of the Chin. He therefore was more than a successful 
warlord, as Sun Ch’tian had been, and could claim a modicum of legitimacy. 

The subsequent southern dynasty founders came to the throne by a different route. 
All were generals who by a combination of talent, cunning, ruthlessness, and luck 
gradually gained power and founded their own dynasties. They achieved this by the 
annihilation of all real and imagined rivals, including former allies. Those who attempted 
to enthrone themselves before the opposition had been overcome failed. Such was the 
fate of, most spectacularly, Huan Hstian and Hou Ching. The victors, Liu Yu, Hsiao 
Tao-ch’eng, Hsiao Yen, and Ch’en Pa-hsien, all went through the same motions after 
they had acquired military and political control of the crumbling dynasties they served. 
Each had himself promoted to Chancellor of State, a title not otherwise used, and each 
had himself promoted to king, a title otherwise reserved for members of an imperial 
house. Liu Yii made himself Chancellor of State in 418 and king of Sung in 419, Hsiao 
Tao-ch’eng Chancellor of State in 479 and king of Ch’i in the same year, Hsiao Yen 
Chancellor of State in 502 and king of Liang in the same year, and Ch’en Pa-hsien 
Chancellor of State in 553 and king of Ch’en in the same year. 

Because of the many years of manoeuvering before reaching success, three of the 
four were elderly men when they dropped all pretexts and founded the dynasties named 
after their fiefs. Liu Yu was 58, Hsiao Tao-ch’eng 53, and Ch’en Pa-hsien 55. As a 
result, their reigns were brief. Liu Yu died within two years, Hsiao Tao-ch’eng within 
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three, and Ch’en Pa-hsien within two. The exception is Hsiao Yen who, as a distant 
member of the ruling house of Southern Ch’i, had enjoyed a more rapid career than 
the other three. He was only 39 when he founded the Liang dynasty. 

A contributing factor to the foundation of the Liu Sung, Southern Ch’i, Liang, and 
Ch’en is that the officers and soldiers felt a greater loyalty to their generals than to the 
remote emperors in Chien-k’ang. Each of the founders rose on the shoulders of faithful 
troops. 

With the exception of the Eastern Chin, all southern dynasties were brief: 





Dynasty Duration 
Wu 36 years 
Eastern Chin 103 years 
Liu Sung 59 years 
Southern Ch’i 23 years 
Liang 55 years 
Ch’en 32 years 


The instability of the period is brought out not only by the brevity of the dynasties 
but also the short average lengths of the individual reigns. I give figures for the Han as 
a comparison: 





Average length of reign 
Former Han 16 years 
Later Han 13 years 
Wu 12 years 
Eastern Chin 9 years 
Liu Sung 7 years 
Southern Ch’i 3 years 
Liang 14 years 
Ch’en 6 years 


It can be seen that the time spans diminish steadily from Former Han to Southern Ch’i. 
The Liang is exceptional because of the longevity of its founder. But the figure for 
Ch’en is again low. This phenomenon is chiefly due to the violent overthrow and mur- 
der of legitimate rulers who fell victims to ambitious relatives or generals in their quests 


for the throne. 


The Han emperors had not been above the law, and criminal proceedings were 
conducted according to established rules. In the central government, an accusation was 
referred to the chief judicial minister, the Commandant of Justice. Suspects were 
interrogated, often under torture, and a dossier was prepared. Death sentences had to 
be reviewed and ratified or rejected by the emperor. The emperor could have a man 
flogged, but he could not order an arbitrary execution. While he might threaten an 
independent official with that penalty, this was usually intended to intimidate him. If 
the emperor was serious, he had to follow lawful procedure. Charges could be trumped 
up, but at least the semblance of legal protocol was observed. Outright murders were 
therefore extremely rare. When Emperor Huan rid himself of the regent Liang Chi in 
A.D.159, he acted within the law. To avoid arrest, Chi and his wife committed suicide. 
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Had Chi lived, he would probably have been tried in the usual way. That many of his 
and his wife’s relatives were executed is not relevant, since the law of the Han, as also 
that of the Six Dynasties, operated on the assumption of collective guilt and punishment. 
When the eunuchs killed the regent Tou Wu in 168, a semblance of legality was 
maintained by forged edicts. Only the killing of the regent Ho Chin in 189 was murder 
pure and simple.') It was carried out without the knowledge of the emperor by the 
eunuchs who, as in 168, tried to save themselves from execution by the regent. This 
extra-legal action was, however, exceptional for the Han and only possible because the 
entire fabric of government was collapsing. 

In contrast to the Han, many emperors of the Six Dynasties acted without restraint 
and committed murders not only whenever they wished but sometimes on a grand 
scale. Sun Ch’iian of the Wu dynasty must be given the benefit of doubt. His public 
flogging of Chu Chii and Ch’ti Huang in 250, supporters of the Heir-apparent Ho, 
were within his rights. The concomitant executions and forced suicide of his son Pa 
may have been after proper judicial reviews. But Sun Lin’s ambush in the palace by 
Sun Hsiu in 259 was outright murder. 

The rulers of Eastern Chin did not take the law into their own hands, and the 
dynasty was remarkably free of imperial irresponsibility. This changed with the Liu 
Sung, Southern Ch’i, Liang, and Ch’en, which were filled with assassinations, unlawfully 
instigated by the emperors themselves. 

Emperor Wu of the Liu Sung began his reign by murdering the last ruler of the 
Eastern Chin in 421. In 426, Emperor Wen destroyed the regents who had put him on 
the throne. He had planned to ambush Fu Liang and Hsii Hsien-chih in the palace, just 
as Sun Lin had been in 259. But the plot leaked out. Hsti Hsien-chih fled and committed 
suicide. Fu Liang and Hsieh Hui were captured and executed, perhaps after proper 
trials. The First Dismissed Emperor killed ten members of the imperial house without 
trial, and executed a harem lady on the spur of the moment. Emperor Ming murdered 
the First Dismissed Emperor in 466 and another fourteen relatives without judicial 
procedure. 

Emperor Kao of Southern Ch’i murdered the last ruler of Liu Sung in 479. Emperor 
Ming, before and after his ascension, killed sixteen of his relatives. 

Emperor Wu of the Liang murdered the last emperor of Southern Ch’i. Thereafter, 
his long reign was free of illegal bloodshed. 

Emperor Wu of the Ch’en killed the last emperor of Liang in 558. Emperor Wen 
murdered his first cousin in 560 with certainty, and Emperor Hstian the Dismissed 
Emperor in 570 in all probability.’) 

These were the most spectacular murders committed by the emperors themselves. 
Some of their sons were also killers but usually pardoned. In fact, as has been seen, an 
official argued in 490 that it was no great matter if a son of the Son of Heaven killed a 
man.°) 


The fertility of certain southern emperors was astonishing. During Former Han, 
the highest number of sons born was 14 to Emperor Ching (r.156-141), during Later 
Han, 11 to Emperor Kuang-wu (r.25-57). In contrast, Sun Hao of Wu (1.264-280) had 
34 sons before he abdicated, and he may have had further thereafter. The Eastern Chin 


1. See my Lo-yang, pp.93-101. 

2. Emperor Wen also ambushed Hou An-tu in the palace in 563, but the latter’s subsequent suicide could 
have been after a proper trial. 

3. See vol.I, p.175. 
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emperors had fewer sons, with 7 for Chien-wen (1.372) as the highest number. But 
Hsiao-wu of Liu Sung (r.453-464) had 28 sons, Wu of Southern Ch’i (r.482—493) 23, 
Chien-wen of Liang (r.549-551) 20, and Hsiian of Ch’en (r.569-582) 42. And these 
figures do not include daughters. 

Among many reasons, such as genetics, hygiene, diet etc., one stands out, the young 
age at which imperial sons were provided with women. 

During Wu, Sun Ch’tian’s son Liang was given a principal wife in 250, when he 
was 8 years old. 

During Eastern Chin, the Lady Tu Ling-yang was enthroned as Emperor Ch’eng’s 
empress in 336, when both were 16 years old. In 357, Emperor Mu installed the Lady 
Ho Fa-ni as empress. He was 15, she 19 years old. In 375, the Lady Wang Fa-hui was 
enthroned as Hsiao-wu’s empress. She was 16 and he 14 years old. In 396, the Lady 
Wang Shen-ai was made the principal wife of the future Emperor An. She was 13 and 
he 15 years old (Chin shu 32:7b). 

During Liu Sung, the Lady Wang Chen-feng was made the principal wife of the 
future Emperor Ming in 448. She was 13, he 10 years old (Sung shu 41:28b). The Lady 
Ho Ling-yiian was in 456 made the principal wife of the heir-apparent Liu Tzu-yeh 
(the future First Dismissed Emperor). She was 12 and he 8 years old (Sung shu 41:26a). 
In 470, the Lady Chiang Chien-kuei was made the principal wife of the Heir-apparent 
Yii (the future Last Dismissed Emperor). Her age is unknown, he was 8 years old. At 
an unknown time, the girl Ch’en Miao-teng entered the palace aged 12 or 13 and was 
by Emperor Wen bestowed on his son Yui (the future Emperor Ming). In 478, the Lady 
Hsieh Fan-ching was enthroned as Shun’s empress. Her age is unknown, he was 10 
years old. 

The future Emperor Wu of Southern Ch’i sired his eldest son Ch’ang-mao before 
he reached majority (Nan Ch’i shu 21:1a; Nan shih 44:1b). The Lady Ch’u Ling-ch’ti 
was made the principal wife of Emperor Ming’s Heir-apparent Pao-chtian (the future 
“Marquis of Tung-hun”) in 495. Her age is unknown, he was 13 years old. In 501, the 
Lady Wang Shun-hua was made the empress of Emperor Ho. Her age is unknown, he 
was 14 years old. She had previously been his principal wife. 

During Liang, Emperor Wu's Heir-apparent T’ung was given a principal wife in 
508. Her age is unknown. He was 8 years old. In 555, the Lady Wang was enthroned as 
the empress of Emperor Ching. Her age is unknown, he was 13 years old. 

Before or during Ch’en, Shen Miao-jung became a concubine of the future Emperor 
Wen, when she was 10 years old (Ch’en shu 7:3a). Wen’s Heir-apparent Po-tsung (the 
future Dismissed Emperor) was given the Lady Wang as principal wife in 562. Her age 
is unknown, he was 9 years old. Their son Chih-che was born when Po-tsung was 13, 
which means that he probably sired him at the age of 12. In 569, Emperor Hsiian’s 
heir-apparent Shu-pao (the future Last Ruler) was given the Lady Shen Wu-hua as 
principal wife. Her age is unknown, he was 16 years old. Hstian’s son Shu-hsien died in 
580, aged 13. He was succeeded as king of Ho-tung by his son Hsiao-k’uan (Ch’en shu 
28:15b). This means that Shu-hsien was probably 12 when he sired this son. 

These cases, recorded by the dynastic histories, are of course the cream of the crop. 
The huge numbers of harem girls remain nameless. For instance, Yi-hstian (d.454), a 
son of Emperor Wu of Liu Sung, had more than 1000 concubines and begot 30 sons 
and daughters (Sung shu 68:15a; Nan shih 13:22a). It follows that during the Six 
Dynasties the princes were supplied with women even before reaching puberty, a custom 
unknown in Han times. These women were available when the young boys were ready 
for them and, in fact, at the peak of sexual performance. No wonder that many child- 
ren were sired. 
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THE EMPRESSES 


The empresses of Later Han, to a much greater extent than those of Former Han, were 
drawn from the national gentry. From Emperor Kuang-wu to Emperor Ling, ten of the 
thirteen empresses came from the top of society, and two from respected local clans. 
Only one was a parvenu. This was the Empress Ho of Emperor Ling who was born into 
a family of butchers. She had undoubtedly been chosen through the influence of the 
eunuchs who were desperate to keep the hostile national gentry at bay and thereby to 
survive themselves. This means that all but one of the empresses had an impeccable 
background. They were selected for social and political reasons, not because of any 
personal affections of the rulers. Three times, empresses were installed from clans which 
had provided empresses earlier in the dynasty, the Yin, Tou, and Teng clans. However, 
while the enthronement of a lady from a great clan further enhanced its power, it also 
made it vulnerable to political intrigue. Sooner or later, most of these clans were 
overthrown, and their members usually paid for their eminence with their lives or 
exile. 

While Emperor Kuang-wu’s empresses had been political choices, he nevertheless 
was sexually attracted to them and had children with both. The following ten empresses 
until Emperor Ling’s second empress, Ho, were all childless. No love was lost between 
them and their husbands. From Ming to Huan, all Later Han emperors avoided sexual 
intercourse with their wives and instead favoured ladies of their harems.‘) 

Let us now see how the imperial marriage policies of the Six Dynasties compare 
with those of Later Han.°) 

All empresses as well as harem ladies of the Wu dynasty mentioned by San-kuo 
chih are referred to as “consorts” (fu-jen). This is because its author Ch’en Shou did not 
wish to allow them equal status with, what was to him, the legitimate dynasty of Wei. 
Sun Ch’iian’s empress, who belatedly was enthroned in 251, was the Lady P’an, a 
native of Chii-chang prefecture in K’uai-chi commandery and therefore a southerner. 
She was chosen because she had given birth to the Heir-apparent Liang. Her father’s 
name is not recorded, which shows the humble social origin of the family. It is, however, 
known that he had been a lowly official who had been executed for some crime. On 
the legal principle of collective guilt, the future empress and her elder sister had been 
sent to the Weaving House, which means that they had been made government slaves.*) 
She was there noticed by Sun Ch’tian and summoned to the imperial harem (Wu shu 
5:5b). Nothing further is known about her surviving relatives. 

Sun Liang’s empress, enthroned in 253, was the Lady Ch’tian, a southerner from 
Ch’ien-t’ang prefecture in K’uai-chi commandery. She is not recorded to have had any 
children. Her father was Ch’tian Shang, elder brother of Tsung, the second husband of 
the Princess Ch’tian. This Princess Ch’iian (i.e. Sun Lu-pan) was a daughter of Sun 
Ch’iian and had engineered Liang’s marriage to increase her influence. The marriage 
was therefore politically inspired. Only one member of the Ch’iian clan has a biography 
in Wu shu (15:5a—7b). This was Ch’tian Tsung. He had been a follower of Sun Ts’e, had 
risen to high rank, and had died in 249, one year before his niece became the principal 


4. See my Restoration, vol.IV, pp. 122-127. 

5. I exclude all women who were made empresses posthumously. The social and political background of 
the actual and posthumous empresses during the period under discussion has been analysed by Dusanka 
Miscevic in her Oligarchy or Social Mobility, pp. 218-232, 244-247. 

6. See my Bureaucracy, p.61. 
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wife of Sun Liang.”) While the Ch’tian family, like the Sun, probably had risen from 
humble conditions, Ch’iian Tsung’s support of Sun Ts’e propelled it to the top of the 
new Wu society. The family lost prestige when six members (including a woman) 
defected to Wei in 257/58. It fell when Sun Liang was deposed in 258. 

Sun Hsiu’s empress was the Lady Chu, enthroned in 262. She was his own niece, 
daughter of his sister Lu-yii and her first husband Chu Chi, and gave birth to the Heir- 
apparent Wan. Chu Chii was a southerner from Wu prefecture in Wu commandery. 
Sun Ch’iian had in 250 forced him to commit suicide for his support of the Heir- 
apparent Ho. Lu-yii, known as the Princess Chu, had been killed by Sun Chiin in 255, 
at the instigation of her sister, the Princess Ch’tian. Chu Chi has no biography in Wu 
shu. As a son-in-law of Sun Ch’iian, he obviously belonged to the new society, but his 
clan fell with his forced death in 250 and that of his daughter in 265 (Wu shu 5:6b, 7a). 

Sun Hao’s empress, the Lady T’eng, enthroned in 264, was a northerner. Her 
choronym °) was Chii prefecture in Pei-hai commandery. She belonged to the clan of 
T’eng Yin who has a biography in Wu shu (19:16b—17b). Yin’s father was the first to 
move south. Yin and his elder brother both had supported Sun Ch’iian (Wu shu 19:16b). 
The Lady T’eng’s father Mu was their distant relative. He had been exiled for a crime 
and only been able to return because of a general amnesty granted by Sun Hsiu. He 
rose to high rank under Sun Hsiu but then was exiled again (Wu shu 5:8b-9a). The 
Lady T’eng therefore belonged to a disgraced branch of a clan, whose other members 
were part of the new Wu society. She is not recorded to have had any children. 

As noted by Miscevic, none of the four Wu empresses came from old clans, 
documented since Han times.°) Three of the empresses, the Ladies Ch’tian, Chu, and 
T’eng, belonged to clans which had risen with the Sun and formed the new society. 
One, the Lady P’an, came from a lowly family. Only the marriage of the Lady Ch’iian 
to Sun Liang was a political arrangement. Remarkably, two of the empresses, the La- 
dies P’an and T’eng, had fathers with criminal records. 

According to Later Han practice, girls were selected for the imperial harem in the 
8th month of each year. Virgin daughters of blameless families, aged 13 to 20, were 
inspected by a senior official of the palace, a eunuch assistant of the harem, and a 
physiognomist as to beauty, complexion, hair, carriage, elegance, manners, and 
respectability (Hou Han shu 10A:2b).“Blameless family” meant a family without criminal 
record. Obviously, the Wu dynasty did not observe that tradition. The Lady P’an’s 
father had been executed, and she had been made a government slave. The father of 
the Lady T’eng had been able to return from his first exile only thanks to an amnesty. 
The standards of Sun Ch’tian and Sun Hao were clearly not demanding. The selection 
of the Wu empresses was not motivated by high gentry politics, and the rulers could 
therefore follow their personal inclinations. At least the Ladies P’an and Chu had sexual 
relations with their husbands. Three of the empresses were southerners, one a northerner. 
None of their clans remained influential. 

Emperor Yiian of the Eastern Chin dynasty never enthroned an empress. 

Emperor Ming’s empress Yii Wen-chiin was a northerner with the choronym of 


7. According to Wu shu 2:32b, he died in 247. 

8. This felicitous term has been coined by David Johnson and Robert Wetle. See Johnson’s Oligarchy p. 
165, note 46. It means the place name which a clan claimed as its home. As will be seen in greater detail 
below, many branches of northern clans had found refuge in the south, had lived there for sometimes 
generations, but continued to regard their original northern residences as their true homes, and therefore 
considered themselves northerners. 


9. Oligarchy and Social Mobility, pp. 220-221. 
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Yen-ling prefecture in Ying-ch’uan commandery. Ming’s father, Emperor Yuan, had 
selected her to become his principal wife. She was enthroned in 323 and had no sons 
(Chin shu 32:1b). Her father Ch’en and his elder brother have biographies in Chin shu 
(73:1a—5b; 93:3b). They belonged to an old family, documented since Later Han times. !") 

Emperor Ch’eng’s empress Tu Ling-yang was a northerner with the choronym of 
Ching-chao commandery. She was enthroned in 336 and had no sons (Chin shu 32:2a). 
Her father Yi has a biography in Chin shu (93:3b-4a). He belonged to an old family, 
documented since the Three Kingdoms.!') 

Emperor K’ang’s empress Ch’u Suan-tzu was a northerner with the choronym of 
Yang-ti prefecture in Ho-nan commandery. She was enthroned as empress in 343 and 
had no sons (Chin shu 32:2b). Her father P’ou has a biography in Chin shu (93:4a—5b). 
He had a distinguished career, as did his father and grandfather before him. The biography 
of Ch’u Suan-tzu states that she was selected to become the principal wife of the 
future Emperor K'ang, then king of Lang-ya, because she belonged to a well-known 
clan (Chin shu 32:2b). 

Emperor Mu’s empress Ho Fa-ni was a southerner from Ch’ien prefecture in Lu- 
chiang commandery. She was enthroned in 357 and had no sons (Chin shu 32:4b). Her 
father Chun has a biography in Chin shu (93:5b-6a). The biography of Ho Fa-ni states 
that she belonged to a well-known clan (Chin shu 32:4b). 

Emperor Ai’s empress Wang Mu-chih was a northerner with the choronym of 
Chin-yang prefecture in T’ai-ytian commandery. She had been selected to become the 
principal wife of the future Emperor Ai when he was king of Lang-ya. Mu-chih was 
enthroned in 361 and had no sons (Chin shu 32:4b—5a). Her father Meng has a biography 
in Chin shu (93:6a—6b). He belonged to an old clan, documented since Later Han 
times. '”) 

The empress of the Dismissed Emperor, enthroned in 365, was Yui Tao-lien. She 
had been selected to become his principal wife when he was king of Tung-hai (Chin 
shu 32:5a). Tao-lien was the second Eastern Chin empress of her clan, her father Ping 
being a brother of Emperor Ming’s empress Yui Wen-chtin. Consequently, she was a 
northerner with Yen-ling prefecture in Ying-ch’uan commandery as her choronym. 
She had no sons. Ping has a biography in Chin shu (73:7b—9b). 

Emperor Chien-wen enthroned no empress during his brief reign. 

Emperor Hsiao-wu’s empress was Wang Fa-hui, enthroned in 375. She was the 
second Eastern Chin empress of her clan, being a niece of Ai’s empress Wang Mu-chih. 
Consequently, she was a northerner with Chin-yang prefecture in T’ai-ylian commandery 
as her choronym. She had no sons. Her father Yiin has a biography in Chin shu (93:7a— 
7b). 

Emperor An’s empress Wang Shen-ai was a northerner with the choronym of Lin- 
yi prefecture in Lang-ya commandery. She had been made his principal wife in 396, 
when he was heir-apparent, was enthroned as empress in 397, and had no sons. Her 
mother was a princess of the imperial house (Chin shu 32:7b). Her father Hsien-chih 
has a biography in Chin shu (80:7a—8a). He belonged to a prominent clan which was to 
become the greatest during the Six Dynasties. 

Emperor Kung’s empress was Ch’u Ling-ytian. She was the second Eastern Chin 
empress of her clan, being a grandniece of K’ang’s empress Ch’u Suan-tzu. Consequently, 
she was a northerner with Yang-ti prefecture in Ho-nan commandery as her choronym. 





10. See Miscevic, Oligarchy or Social Mobility, p.223. 
11]. Ibid. 
12. Ibid. 
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Ling-ytian had become the principal wife of the future Emperor Kung when he was 
king of Lang-ya and was enthroned as empress in 419. She had two daughters (Chin 
shu 32:7b). Her father Shuang has a biography in Chin shu (93:8a). 

A comparison of the imperial marriages in Wu and Eastern Chin times brings out 
a striking difference. The Wu was a southern provincial dynasty. Three of its four 
empresses were southerners, none came from a great clan, and none had been selected 
for high political reasons. At least two of the empresses had sexual relations with their 
husbands. 

The Eastern Chin, as the Western Chin before it, continued the practices of Later 
Han. All of the nine empresses came from prominent clans, i.e. the national gentry. 
Three clans provided two empresses each, the Yui, Ch’u, and Wang. All empresses were 
politically selected. Eight of the nine empresses were northerners, as the Ssu-ma were 
themselves. Only Ho Fa-ni was a southerner. None except the last of the empresses 
seem to have had any sexual relations with their husbands, the emperors preferring 
ladies of the harem to their politically chosen spouses. Ch’u Ling-ytian had two daughters. 
It is significant, however, that she became the principal wife of the future Emperor 
Kung when there was no reason to assume that he would succeed his brother An. Her 
choice was therefore not only dictated by politics but must also have been the result of 
her own attractiveness. None of the clans was violently overthrown. 

Emperor Wu of the Liu Sung dynasty never enthroned an empress. 

Emperor Shao’s empress Ssu-ma Mao-ying was the Princess of Hai-yen, a daughter 
of the last Eastern Chin ruler Kung. She had been married to the future Emperor Shao 
before the fall of Eastern Chin, and was enthroned as empress of Liu Sung in 422. 
Mao-ying was consequently a northerner. She had no sons. 

Emperor Wen’s empress Yiian Ch’i-kuei was a northerner with Yang-hsia prefecture 
in Ch’en commandery as her choronym. She had been made the principal wife of the 
future Emperor Wen when he was king of Yi-tu. In 424, she was enthroned as empress. 
She gave birth to the son Shao and a daughter. Her father Chan belonged to an old 
clan, documented since Later Han times,'?) and has a biography in Sung shu (52:12a- 
13a). Her mother was a concubine of humble background (Sung shu 41:15a). 

Emperor Hsiao-wu’s empress Wang Hsien-ytian was a northerner with Lin-yi 
prefecture in Lang-ya commandery as her choronym. She was the second empress 
from her clan during the Six Dynasties. In 443, she had been made the principal wife of 
the future Emperor Hsiao-wu, and in 453 she was enthroned as his empress. Hsien- 
yiian gave birth to no less than six children, the future First Dismissed Emperor, the 
son Tzu-shang, and four daughters. Her grandmother had been the Princess of P’an- 
yang, a daughter of Emperor Hsiao-wu of Eastern Chin. Her father Yen has no biography 
in Sung shu.'*) He was married to the Senior Princess of Wu-hsing, the second daughter 
of the founder of the Liu Sung dynasty.'°) Her brother Ts’ao married Emperor Wen’s 
sixth daughter, the Senior Princess of Lin-ch’uan (Sung shu 41:21a—22a). 

The First Dismissed Emperor enthroned the Lady Lu as empress in 465. She had a 
son soon thereafter, but the sources claim that the emperor was not the father. Re- 
markably, the Lady Lu has no biography in Sung shu, and nothing further is known 
about her. The enthronement may have been regarded as improper, and she may 
therefore have been ignored by the dynastic historian. The principal wife of the future 


13. Ibid., p.225. 
14. He has, however, a biography in Nan shih 23:1b—5a. 
15. There is no evidence that she was the mother of Hsien-yiian. 
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First Dismissed Emperor had been Ho Ling-yiian who had died in 461 when he still 
was heir-apparent.!°) When he ascended the throne, he posthumously made her the 
empress on Sep.6, 464 (Sung shu 7:2b; 41:26a). Posthumous honours were as real as 
those conferred on living persons. It may therefore have been considered that the 
enthronement of the Lady Lu in the following year was one empress too many. The 
Lady Lu could have come from the same clan as Emperor Wen’s concubine Lu Hui- 
nan who had given birth to the future Emperor Hsiao-wu. Hui-nan was a southerner 
from Chien-k’ang, i.e. the capital (Sung shu 41:17b). Nothing is recorded about her 
parents except their names so that she probably was from the lower levels of society. 

Emperor Ming’s empress Wang Chen-feng was a northerner with Lin-yi prefecture 
in Lang-ya commandery as her choronym. She was the second empress during Liu 
Sung and the third during the Six Dynasties from her clan. In 448, she had been made 
the principal wife of the future Emperor Ming, then king of Huai-yang. This was before 
her husband became impotent, and she had two daughters with him (Sung shu 41:28b). 
In 466, Chen-feng was enthroned as empress. Her brother Ching-wen has a biography 
in Sung shu (85:15a—24a) 

The empress of the Last Dismissed Emperor was Chiang Chien-kuei. She was a 
northerner with K’ao-ch’eng prefecture in Chi-yang commandery as her choronym. 
Chien-kuei had been received by the future Last Dismissed Emperor in 469 and was 
enthroned as his empress in 472. She had no sons (Sung shu 41:30b-31a). Her grand- 
father Chih-yiian has a biography in Sung shu (59:17a-19a). The clan is documented 
since Western Chin times and was therefore prominent.'’) 

Emperor Shun’s empress Hsieh Fan-ching was enthroned in 478. She was a 
northerner with the choronym of Yang-hsia prefecture in Ch’en commandery. She had 
no sons, but then her husband was only 11 when he abdicated (Sung shu 41:31b). Fan- 
ching’s grandfather Chuang has a biography in Sung shu (85:la—14b). The clan is 
documented since Western Chin times and was therefore prominent. '*) 

The imperial marriage policies of the Liu Sung show similarity to those of Eastern 
Chin. Even though the founder, Liu Yu, rose from a humble social level, he had by the 
end of Eastern Chin become so powerful that he could arrange a marriage between his 
eldest son and an imperial princess. Six of the seven Liu Sung empresses came from 
prominent clans, i.e. the national gentry. One of these clans, the Lang-ya Wang, provided 
two empresses. All of the six were northerners. The exception is the Lady Lu of the 
First Dismissed Emperor who may have been a southerner and certainly came from a 
lowly family. Where the Liu Sung practice differs from the Eastern Chin is that three 
of the emperors manifestly had sexual relations with their empresses. Emperor Wen 
had two children, Hsiao-wu six, and Ming two. It follows that while the selection of six 
of the empresses was politically motivated, the emperors in half of these cases had 
accepted women they found physically attractive. None of the clans was violently 
overthrown. 

Emperors Kao and Wu of the Southern Ch’i dynasty never enthroned an empress. 

The empress of the “King of Yu-lin” was Ho Ching-ying. She had been made his 
principal wife in 484, when he was king of Nan, and was enthroned as empress in 493. 
Ching-ying was a southerner from a prominent clan in Ch’ien prefecture of Lu-chiang 


16. She was a southerner from Ch’ien prefecture in Lu-chiang commandery and must have belonged to 
the same clan as Emperor Mu’s empress Ho Fa-ni during Eastern Chin. 

17. See Miscevic, Oligarchy or Social Mobility, p.225. 

18. Ibid. 
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commandery, and the second empress from that clan during the Six Dynasties. She had 
no sons (Nan Ch’i shu 20:5a). 

The empress of the “King of Hai-ling” was Wang Shao-ming. She became his con- 
sort in 490 and was enthroned as empress in 494. Shao-ming was a northerner with 
Lin-yi prefecture in Lang-ya commandery as her choronym, and the fourth empress 
from her clan during the Six Dynasties. She had no sons (Nan Ch’i shu 20:5b). 

Emperor Ming did not enthrone an empress. 

The empress of the “Marquis of Tung-hun” was Ch’u Ling-ch’ti. She had become 
his principal wife in 495 when he was heir-apparent and was enthroned as empress in 
498. Ling-ch’ti was a northerner with the choronym of Yang-ti prefecture in Ho-nan 
commandery and the third empress from her clan during the Six Dynasties. She had no 
sons (Nan Ch’i shu 20:6a). Her father Ch’eng has a biography in Nan Ch'i shu (23:10a- 
10b). 

Emperor Ho’s empress was Wang Shun-hua. She had become his principal wife in 
494 or earlier when he was king of Sui and was enthroned a empress in 501. Shun-hua 
was a northerner with Lin-yi prefecture in Lang-ya commandery as her choronym, the 
second empress during Southern Ch’i and the fifth during the Six Dynasties from her 
clan. She had no sons (Nan Ch’i shu 20:6a). Her grandfather Chien has a biography in 
Nan Ch’i shu. He had been married to an imperial princess of the Liu Sung (23:11b- 
18a). 

All four empresses of the Southern Ch’i came from prominent clans, i.e. the national 
gentry. Two belonged to the great Wang clan of Lang-ya. Three were northerners, one 
from the south. All marriages were politically arranged. None of the empresses had a 
son. The practice of the Southern Ch’i therefore followed that of the Later Han and 
Eastern Chin. 

Only one empress was enthroned in Liang times, the Lady Wang of Emperor Ching 
in 555. Nothing further is recorded about her in Liang shu.!9) 

The future Emperor Wu of the Ch’en dynasty was widowed in Liang times and 
married Chang Yao-erh as his second wife. In 557, she was enthroned as empress. She 
was a southerner from Wu-ch’eng prefecture in Wu-hsing commandery. Her father 
Niu Ching-ming had been raised by the Chang clan and adopted its name. Being well- 
educated, Chao-erh, like her husband, came from the middle level of society. It is not 
recorded that she had any sons. 

Emperor Wen’s future empress, Shen Miao-jung, had entered his harem when she 
was 10-odd years old. She became his principal wife in 557, when he was king of Lin- 
ch’uan. In 559, she was enthroned as empress. She was the mother of the future 
Dismissed Emperor and of Po-mao. Miao-jung was a southerner from Wu-k’ang 
prefecture in Wu-hsing commandery (Ch’en shu 7:3a—-3b) and came from a prominent 
clan, documented since Chin times.”°) 

The empress of the Dismissed Emperor was the Lady Wang. She became his prin- 
cipal wife when he was heir-apparent in 560 and was enthroned as empress in 569. The 
Lady Wang was a northerner with Lin-yi prefecture in Lang-ya commandery as her 
choronym. She was the sixth empress from her clan during the Six Dynasties and gave 
birth to the heir-apparent Chih-che (Ch’en shu 7:5a). 


19. Nan shih 12:5b-6a has a biographical vignette for her, claiming that she belonged to the Wang clan of 
Lang-ya and that her father was Ch’ien. Ch’ien has biographical vignettes in Liang-shu 21:13b-14b and 
Nan shih 23:24a-24b. Neither mentions that he was the father of an empress. The account of Nan shih must 
therefore be regarded with suspicion. 

20. See Miscevic, Oligarchy or Social Mobility, p.232. 
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Emperor Hstian’s empress Liu Ching-yen, enthroned in 569, was a northerner 
with Chieh prefecture in Ho-tung commandery as her choronym. She came from a 
prominent clan, documented since Southern Ch’i, and gave birth to the Last Ruler 
(Ch’en shu 7:5b). 

The empress of the Last Ruler was Shen Wu-hua, enthroned in 582. She was a 
southerner from Wu-hsing commandery. Her mother was the Princess of K’uai-chi, a 
daughter of Emperor Wu. Wu-hua therefore obviously came from a prominent clan. 
She had no sons (Ch’en shu 7:7a—7b). Wu-hua’s father Chiin-li has a biography in 
Ch’en shu (23:1a—3b). It should be noted that the empresses Shen Miao-jung of Emperor 
Wen and Shen Wu-hua of the Last Ruler were both natives of Wu-hsing commandery. 
There may well have been a connection between them, but if so it is not recorded. 

The first of the five Ch’en empresses is not typical, since she married the future 
Emperor Wu well before the establishment of the dynasty. She is therefore excluded 
from the following statistics. Emperor Wen also married before that time, but after his 
father had risen to power and a marriage alliance with him had become opportune for 
a prominent clan. The other three empresses also came from well-known clans. Among 
the last four, two were northerners and two southerners. For the first time since the 
establishment of the Eastern Chin, the northerners were not in the majority and the 
south began to reassert itself. Three of the empresses had sons so that three of the five 
emperors had found their wives at least temporarily attractive. None of the clans was 
violently overthrown. 

The findings so far can be summarized in four tables. 


Dynasty High Low 
Wu 4 
Eastern Chin 9 

Liu Sung 6 ] 
Southern Ch’i 4 

Liang ly 

Ch’en 4 

Totals 24 5 


Table 1. The social background of the empresses. 


Excepting the Wu dynasty, all empresses but one manifestly came from prominent 
clans. 


Dynasty Northerners Southerners 
Wu ] 3 
Eastern Chin 8 1 

Liu Sung 6 ]? 
Southern Ch’i 3 

Liang |? 

Ch’en 2 2 
Totals 21 8 


Table 2. The regional background of empresses. 
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Empresses with northern choronyms supplanted the southerners from the Eastern 
Chin dynasty onward but lost their dominance with the Ch’en. 


Clan 


Wang 
Ch’u 
Wang 
Yu 
Ho 


Total 15 


NINN WO 


Number of empresses 


Home commandery Regional background 


Lang-ya north 
Ho-nan north 
T’ai-yuian north 
Ying-ch’uan north 
Lu-chiang south 


Table 3. Clans providing more than one empress. 


The most successful clan is the Wang of Lang-ya. It is not documented for Later Han 
times, and its rise is, no doubt connected with that of the Eastern Chin. The founder of 
that dynasty had inherited the kingdom of Lang-ya, where the Wang must have been a 
prominent local clan. The fortunes of the Lang-ya branch of the Ssu-ma house and the 
Wang of the same territory were probably early intertwined. Having become powerful 
during Eastern Chin, the Wang were able to remain influential throughout the Six 
Dynasties as the greatest clan of the period. 


Empress 


Wu: 

Lady P’an 

Lady Ch’tian 
Lady Chu 

Lady T’eng 
Eastern Chin: 

Yu Wen-chiin 

Tu Ling-yang 
Ch’u Suan-tzu 
Ho Fa-ni 

Wang Mu-chih 
Yui Tao-lien 
Wang Fa-hui 
Wang Shen-ai 
Ch’u Ling-yiian 
Liu Sung: 

Ssu-ma Mao-ying 
Yiian Ch’i-kuei 
Wang Hsien-yuan 
Lady Lu 

Wang Chen-feng 
Chiang Chien-kuei 
Hsieh Fan-ching 
Southern Ch’i: 
Ho Ching-ying 


Husband Number of children 


Sun Ch’iian ] 
Sun Liang 

Sun Hsiu l 
Sun Hao 


Ming 

Ch’eng 

K’ang 

Mu 

Ai 

Dismissed Emperor 

Hsiao-wu 

An 

Kung 2 


Shao 

Wen 2 
Hsiao-wu 6 
First Dismissed Emperor 

Ming 2 
Last Dismissed Emperor 


Shun 
“King of Yi-lin” 
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Empress Husband Number of children 


Wang Shao-ming “King of Hai-ling” 

Ch’u Ling-ch’ti “Marquis of Tung-hun” 

Wang Shun-hua Ho 

Liang 

Lady Wang Ching 

Ch’en 

Chang Yao-erh Wu 

Shen Miao-jung Wen 2 
Lady Wang Dismissed Emperor ] 
Liu Ching-yen Hsiian ] 
Shen Wu-hua Last Ruler 

Total 18 


Table 4. Children of empresses. 


It can be seen that the emperors of Eastern Chin and Southern Ch’i were least attracted 
to their empresses, i.e. had no choice in their selections, while more than half of the 
combined Liu Sung and Ch’en emperors, either by luck or arrangement, had empresses 
they enjoyed in bed. 

Of all the clans providing empresses during the Six Dynasties, only two were 
overthrown, the Ch’tian and Chu, both in Wu times. This contrasts sharply with Later 
Han times, when the clans of many of the empresses, notably the Tou, Yin, Liang, Teng, 
Yen, and Ho met with disaster. 

It is also noteworthy that during the Six Dynasties none of the empresses was 
divorced, and that no emperor had more than one empress. In Later Han times, Kuang- 
wu consecutively had two empresses, Ho two, Huan three, Ling two, and Hsien two. 


THE EMPRESSES DOWAGER: 


It was standard practice in imperial China that the widow of an emperor was given the 
title of Empress Dowager. If the widow of the preceding emperor was still alive, she 
was simultaneously promoted from Empress Dowager to Grand Empress Dowager. 
Under normal circumstances, these ladies were supposed to live in dignified retirement, 
although some of the women meddled in politics. The situation was different when an 
emperor died without an appointed heir. Then it was the right of the Empress Dowa- 
ger, not always exercised, to select the next emperor in consultation with the high 
officials and her relatives. If a Grand Empress Dowager also was alive, an intense rivalry 
could arise between the two ladies and their clans. 

If by accident or design an emperor at his enthronement was not yet capped, i.e. 
had not reached majority, one or several regents acted for him. If these had not been 
appointed by the preceding emperor on his deathbed, it was the right of the Empress 
Dowager to conduct the government on the young ruler’s behalf. In Later Han times, 
she normally delegated some but not all of her power to a regent who usually was a 
relative. It follows that Empresses Dowager gained influence only under unusual 
circumstances. 

During Former Han, two Empresses Dowager wielded actual power. The first was 
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Emperor Kao’s widow née Li, who usurped the throne from 188-180 B.C. The other 
was Emperor Yiian’s widow Wang Cheng-chtin who as Grand Empress Dowager 
appointed her nephew Wang Mang as regent in 1 B.C. 

During Later Han, six Empresses Dowager wielded power. On the death of Emperor 
Chang in 88, his widow, the Empress Dowager Tou, took over the government. She 
appointed her eldest brother Tou Hsien as regent. The Tou faction was temporarily 
overthrown in 92. 

When Emperor Ho died in 106, his widow, the Empress Dowager Teng Sui, took 
over the government. She briefly appointed her eldest brother Teng Chih as regent and 
then ruled herself: The Teng faction was overthrown in 121. 

When Emperor An died in 125, his widow, the Empress Dowager Yen Chi, took 
over the government. She had no time to appoint a regent, since her faction was 
overthrown that very year. 

When Emperor Shun died in 144, his widow Liang Na became the Empress Dowa- 
ger. Her father, Liang Shang, had been regent from 135 to his death in 141, followed by 
her brother Liang Chi. They had acted for the adult Emperor Shun.?') Even though 
Liang Na died in 150, Liang Chi stayed in power until 159, when his faction was 
overthrown. 

When Emperor Huan died in 168, his widow, the Empress Dowager Tou Miao, 
took over the government. She appointed her father Tou Wu as regent. The Tou faction 
was overthrown for the second time before the end of that year. 

When Emperor Ling died in 189, his widow, the Empress Dowager Ho, attempted 
to take over the government. Her half brother Ho Chin had been regent since 184.The 
Ho faction was overthrown before the end of 189.72) 

It can be seen that the Empresses Dowager chose close relatives as regents, that 
only one regent was appointed at a time, and that, as has been emphasized before, all 
factions were violently overthrown. 

During the Six Dynasties, no Empresses Dowager wielded power even remotely 
comparable to that of their Han counterparts. Furthermore, the regents installed were 
usually more than one, no doubt to prevent the monopolization of power which had 
been so typical for the Han dynasties. Let us consider those Empresses Dowager who 
were in the position to influence events. 

In early 252, Sun Ch’tian of Wu appointed Chu-ko K’o, T’eng Yin, Sun Hung, Li 
Chii, and Sun Chiin as regents for his 10-year old son and successor Liang. He may not 
have had sufficient confidence in his Empress P’an, who in any event was murdered 
soon thereafter. Sun Liang reached majority in 257, which, in conflict with Sun Chin, 
brought on a dynastic crisis. 

When Sun Hsiu died in 264, the high officials were reluctant to enthrone his 
young son. They preferred an adult ruler for the difficult times ahead (Shu-Han had 
just been absorbed by Wei), and proposed to enthrone Sun Hsiu’s nephew Hao. As a 
matter of formality, they consulted with Hsiu’s widow, the Empress Dowager Chu, 
who raised no objection. After Sun Hao had ascended the throne, he demoted the 
Empress Dowager to Empress and posthumously appointed his late mother, the 
concubine Ho, as Empress Dowager. While posthumous honours were a prerogative of 
the emperor, the Lady Chu was entitled to be the Empress Dowager, and her dismissal 
was improper. In 265, Sun Hao forced her to commit suicide. 


21. An indolent adult ruler could shirk his duties by delegating power to a regent. 
22. See my Bureaucracy, pp. 151-153, my Lo-yang, pp. 91-101, and my chapter in the Cambridge History 
of China, vol.I, pp.282-287. 
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When Emperor Ming of Eastern Chin died in 325, he was succeeded by his 5-year- 
old son, Emperor Ch’eng. His widow Yui Wen-chiin took over the government for her 
stepson as Empress Dowager. She appointed her brother Yui Liang and the Minister 
over the Masses Wang Tao as regents. In 335, Emperor Ch’eng reached majority and 
began to rule in his own right. 

When Emperor K’ ang died in 344, he was succeeded by his 2-year-old son, Emperor 
Mu. His widow Ch’u Suan-tzu took over the government for her stepson as Empress 
Dowager. She appointed the new emperor’s granduncles Ssu-ma Hsi and Ssu-ma Yii as 
regents. In 346, Ts’ai Mu was made the third regent. In 357, Emperor Mu reached 
majority and began to rule in his own right. 

Emperor Mu died in 361 without sons and without having designated a successor. 
His widow Ho Fa-ni should have been made the Empress Dowager, and Ch’u Suan-tzu 
should have been promoted to Grand Empress Dowager. However, Ho Fa-ni continued 
to be entitled Empress (Chin shu 38:4b) and Ch’u Suan-tzu Empress Dowager. This 
irregularity is not explained by the sources. In consultation with the high officials, Ch’u 
Suan-tzu decided that the succession should revert to the line of Emperor K’ang’s 
elder brother, Emperor Ch’eng, and the latter’s eldest son was enthroned as Emperor 
Ai. Since he was 21 years old, no regency was required. 

When Emperor Ai fell ill in 364 and became delirious (he supposedly had 
experimented with drugs to prolong his life), the Empress Dowager Ch’u Suan-tzu 
took over the government and personally conducted it until Ai’s death on Mar.30,365. 
On the following day, she ordered that Emperor Ai be succeeded by his younger brother. 
This was the Dismissed Emperor. He was then 24 years old and therefore ruled in his 
own right. 

In 372, Huan Wen dethroned the Dismissed Emperor. But for the sake of 
appearances, he forced the Empress Dowager Ch’u Suan-tzu to issue an edict and take 
the responsibility. 

Emperor Chien-wen died in 372 while Huan Wen was in power, which meant that 
the Empress Dowager Ch’u Suan-tzu at that time was a figurehead. When Chien-wen 
in his testamentary edict made Huan Wen sole regent for his 11-year old son, Emperor 
Hsiao-wu, he did so at Huan Wen’s dictation, and the Empress Dowager was not 
involved. But after Huan Wen’s death on Oct.4, 373, she regained her customary 
institutional role until Hsiao-wu reached majority in 376. 

Emperor Hsiao-wu promoted his mother, Emperor Chien-wen’s Consort Li Ling- 
jung, on May 6, 387, to Consort Dowager, in ceremony and garments to be equal to an 
Empress Dowager. On Sep. 27, 394, he raised her rank to Empress Dowager. When 
Hsiao-wu died in 396, his empress Wang Fa-hui had preceded him in 380. But Li Ling- 
jung was still alive. So was Emperor Mu’s widow Ho Fa-ni (d. 404), but, as has been 
seen, she had never been made an Empress Dowager. It therefore must have been Li 
Ling-jung who, in consultation with the high officials, invited her son Ssu-ma Tao-tzu 
to act as regent for his retarded nephew Emperor An. 

Emperor Wu of the Liu Sung did not enthrone an empress and therefore left no 
widow to become the empress dowager. When he was on his deathbed in 422, he 
himself appointed three regents for his son and successor, Emperor Shao. These were 
Fu Liang, Hsti Hsien-chih, and Hsieh Hui. This was an unusual step, probably reflecting 
misgivings by Emperor Wu, as Shao on his ascension was 17 years old and therefore 
adult by Chinese standards. Since there was no empress dowager in existence, Emperor 
Shao was free to promote his mother, the Consort Chang, to that position, even though 
she never had been an empress. When the regents dethroned Shao in 424, they forced 
her to officially order the demotion and thereby making it legal. They then enthroned 
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Shao’s brother Emperor Wen in the same manner, only to be destroyed by him 
themselves in 426. 

When Emperor Hsiao-wu died in 464, his testamentary edict appointed his uncle 
Liu Yi-kung as well as Yen Shih-po and Liu Yiian-ching as regents for his 16-year-old 
son and successor, the First Dismissed Emperor. The latter had reached majority one 
year earlier and therefore was entitled to rule. Emperor Hsiao-wu’s step was therefore 
as unusual as that of his grandfather, Emperor Wu, since he appointed regents for an 
adult son. The First Dismissed Emperor promoted his mother, Hsiao-wu’s Empress 
Wang Hsien-yiian, to Empress Dowager, and his grandmother, Lu Hui-nan, a concubine 
of Emperor Wen, to Grand Empress Dowager. Wang Hsien-yiian died within two months. 

On Jan.1, 466, the First Dismissed Emperor was assassinated at the instigation of 
his uncle Yu, the future Emperor Ming. Following standard practice, he forced the 
Grand Empress Dowager Lu Hui-nan to sanction the murder. Until he ascended the 
throne on Jan.9, he issued all orders in her name. 

When Emperor Ming’s successor, the Last Dismissed Emperor, ascended the throne 
in 472, he was 10 years old. Ming had appointed four regents for him, Yiian Ts’an, Ch’u 
Yuan, Liu Mien, and Hsiao Tao-ch’eng. Soon thereafter, Ming’s widow, the Empress 
Wang Chen-feng, was appointed Empress Dowager. The Last Dismissed Emperor 
reached majority in 474. 

The Last Dismissed Emperor was murdered in 477 at the instigation of Hsiao Tao- 
ch’eng. He then forced the Empress Dowager Wang Chen-feng to justify the 
assassination. 

When during Southern Ch’i the “King of Yti-lin” was enthroned as emperor in 
493, he made his father’s widow Wang Pao-ming the Empress Dowager, even though 
his father had died as heir-apparent in 493 and never had been an emperor. He could 
do this because his predecessors Kao and Wu had not enthroned any empresses, so that 
the position was vacant. When Hsiao Luan, the future Emperor Ming, engineered the 
demotion and subsequent assassination of the “King of Yii-lin” in 494, he forced the 
Empress Dowager, Wang Pao-ming, to sanction the action. In the same manner, Hsiao 
Luan coerced Wang Pao-ming to dismiss the next emperor, the “King of Hai-ling”, later 
in the same year. 

In 501, the propagandists for Hsiao Pao-jung, the future Emperor Ho, claimed that 
the Empress Dowager Wang Pao-ming had ordered his enthronement. 

When Hsiao Yen, the future Emperor Wu of Liang, promoted himself to Com- 
mander-in-chief and other positions and enfeoffed himself as duke, he did so in the 
name of the Empress Dowager Wang Pao-ming. 

In 502, the Empress Dowager Wang Pao-ming formally but nominally took over 
the government for the 15-year old Emperor Ho. When Hsiao Yen later that year 
dismissed Emperor Ho and founded the Liang dynasty, Wang Pao-ming was forced to 
issue a decree that the imperial seal and cord be presented to him. 

When Emperor Wu of Ch’en died in 559, he had not designated an heir-apparent, 
and his only surviving son, Ch’ang, had not been able to return to Chien-k’ang from 
Northern Chou. Wu’s death was therefore kept a secret, while the high official 
deliberated about the succession. They decided to enthrone Emperor Wu’s nephew 
Ch’en Ch’ien. Wu’s widow Chang Yao-erh was not pleased, wishing to keep the throne 
for her stepson, but the imperial seal was taken away from her by force. She then was 
compelled to summon Ch’ien by a surely forged testamentary edict of Emperor Wu. 
Ch’ien was enthroned as Emperor Wen, and two days later he appointed Chang Yao- 
erh as Empress Dowager. 

When Emperor Wen died in 566, his successor was his eldest son, born by the 
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Empress Shen Miao-jung. This was the Dismissed Emperor. He conferred that year on 
his mother the title of Empress Dowager and promoted Chang Yao-erh to Grand 
Empress Dowager. 

When the Ch’en Hsii overthrew his nephew, the Dismissed Emperor, in 568, he 
kept up the semblance of normality by forcing the Grand Empress Dowager Chang 
Yao-erh to carry out his wishes. She assembled the officials, demoted the emperor, and 
ordered the enthronement of Ch’en Hsti. On the day of his ascension in 570 as emperor 
Hsiian, he demoted Shen Miao-jung from Empress Dowager to Empress and Chang 
Yao-erh from Grand Empress Dowager to Empress Dowager. This was a logical step, 
since there only could be a Grand Empress Dowager if there also was or had been an 
Empress Dowager. With the demotion of her son, Shen Miao-jung had lost her legitimacy. 

When Emperor Hsiian died in 582, his son Shu-pao, born by his empress Liu 
Ching-yen, was the victim of a murder attempt by his half brother Shu-ling, in which 
he was wounded but survived. He then ascended the throne and appointed his mother 
as Empress Dowager. At his request, she temporarily conducted the government until 
he had recovered. 

It is clear from this survey that Empresses Dowager and Grand Empresses Dowa- 
ger enjoyed a great prestige during the Six Dynasties. But while they were institutionally 
indispensable, they were figureheads and forced to endorse actions taken by others. 
None had the powers of their Han counterparts. Only Ch’u Suan-tzu had a modicum 
of influence. Of all the regents, only one came from an imperial distaff clan, Yii Liang, 
a brother of the Empress Dowager Yti Wen-chiin. While in Later Han the distaff relatives 
again and again obtained total control of the government, such never was the case 
during the Six Dynasties. This explains why the distaff clans were not vulnerable and 
why all but two of them survived. The exceptions, as already has been noted, were the 
Ch’iian and Chu clans during Wu. Neither was overthrown because it was powerful 
but because of petty politics, and their fall left no discernable vacuum. 


THE IMPERIAL HAREMS 


The Chinese bureaucratized themselves, Heaven, and Hell, and the imperial harems 
were no exception. 

During Former Han, the ranks of the harem ladies below the empress were at first 
six, then increased to fourteen. Not earlier than the reign of Emperor Ytian (48-33 
B.C.), these were rearranged and correlated with the ranks, expressed in shih or bushels,”*) 
and salaries of the civil service. Six designations were lumped together as Rank 14. 
These ranks, in falling sequence, were: 


. Brilliant Companion (chao-yi), status equal to that of the Chancellor 
. Favourite Beauty (chieh-yii), status above the Nine Ministers 

. Graceful Lady (hsing-o), Fully 200 shih 

. Elegant Lady (yung-hua), 2000 shih 

. Beautiful Lady (mei-jen), Equivalent to 2000 shih 

. Eighth Rank Lady (pa-tzu), 1000 shih 

. Compliant Lady (ch’ung-yi), Equivalent to 1000 shih 
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23. On this term, see my Bureaucracy, pp.4-5. 
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8. Seventh Rank Lady (ch’i-tzu), 800 shih 
9. Sweet Lady (liang-jen), Equivalent to 800 shih 
10. Senior Maid (chang-shih), 600 shih 
11. Junior Maid (shao-shih), 400 shih 
12. Maid for All Purposes (wu-kuan), 300 shih 
13. Constant Maid (shun-ch’ang), 200 shih 
14. Pure Maid (wu-chtian) 
Tender Maid (kung-ho) 
Pleasing Maid (yii-ling) 100 shih 
Soothing Maid (pao-lin) 
Sweet Maid (liang-shih) 
Night Attendant (yeh-che) 


Kuang-wu of Later Han, a frugal emperor, reduced the ranks to three: 


1. Honourable Lady (kuei-jen) 
2. Beautiful Lady (mei-jen) 
3. Chosen Lady (ts’ai-nti) 


These ladies had no fixed ranks or salaries. “One gave them sufficiently, and that was 
all” (Hou Han shu 10A:2b). 

In the course of Later Han, the titles of Brilliant Companion and Favourite Beauty 
were revived at unknown times.”*) 

The number of harem ladies in Former Han reached 3000, in Later Han 6000. 

For the structure of the imperial harems of the Six Dynasties, Sung shu and Nan 
Ch’i shu have important information. 

The founder of Western Chin, Emperor Wu (d.290) restructured the harem and 
again increased its ranks: 


1. Honourable Secondary Wife (kuei-pin) The Three Consorts 

2. Consort (fu-jen) (san fu-jen), status 

3. Honourable Lady (kuei-jen) equal to that of the 
Three Excellencies 

4, Pure Consort (shu-fei) 

5. Lady of Pure Beauty (shu-yiian) The Nine 

6. Lady of Pure Deportment (shu-yi) Concubines 

7. Lady of Cultivated Loveliness (hsiu-hua) (chiu pin), 

8. Lady of Cultivated Elegance (hsiu-jung) status equal 

9. Lady of Cultivated Deportment (hsiu-yi) to that of the 

10. Favourite Beauty (chieh-yti) Nine Ministers 


11. Lady of Elegant Loveliness (jung-hua) 
12. Lady of Compliant Loveliness (ch’ung-hua) 


Below these ranks were the Beautiful Ladies (mei-jen) and Talented Ladies (ts’ai- 
jen) (Sung shu 41:1a). 


During Liu Sung the harem ranks underwent a number of changes until they were 


codified in 467 as follows: 


24. See my Bureaucracy, pp.73-74. 
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1. Honourable Consort (kuei-fei), in status equal to a Chancellor of State 

2. Honourable Secondary Wife (kuei-pin), in status equal to a Chancellor 

3. Honourable Concubine (kuei-chi), in status equal to the Three Dignitaries 2°) 
4. Lady of Pure Beauty (shu-ytian) 

5. Lady of Pure Deportment (shu-yi) 

6. Lady of Pure Elegance (shu-jung) 

7. Lady of Brilliant Loveliness (chao-hua) The Nine 

8. Brilliant Companion (chao-yi) Concubines 

9. Lady of Brilliant Elegance (chao-jung) (chiu pin) 


10. Lady of Cultivated Loveliness (hsiu-hua) 
11. Lady of Cultivated Deportment (hsiu-yi) 
12. Lady of Cultivated Elegance (hsiu-jung) 


Below these ranks were the Beautiful Ladies (mei-jen), Talented Ladies of the Pal- 
ace (chung-ts’ai-jen), and Talented Ladies (ts’ai-jen) (Sung shu 41:1b—2a). 
The Southern Ch’i codified its imperial harem ranks in 483: 


1. Honourable Secondary Wife (kuei-pin) The Three Consorts 
2. Consort (fu-jen) (san fu-jen), in 
3. Honourable Lady (kuei-jen) status equal to the 
Three Dignitaries 
4. Lady of Cultivated Loveliness (hsiu-hua) 
5. Lady of Cultivated Deportment (hsiu-yi) The Nine 
6. Lady of Cultivated Elegance (hsiu-jung) Concubines 
7. Pure Consort (shu-fei) (chiu pin), in 
8. Lady of Pure Beauty (shu-ytian) status equal to 
9. Lady of Pure Deportment (shu-yi) the Nine 
10. Favourite Beauty (chieh-yii) Ministers 
11. Lady of Elegant Loveliness (jung-hua) 
12. Lady of Compliant Loveliness (ch’ung-hua) 


In 489, the rank of Lady of Brilliant Elegance (chao-jung) was restored, presumably 
replacing that of Lady of Cultivated Elegance (Rank 6). 

Below these ranks were the Beautiful Ladies (mei-jen) and Talented Ladies (ts’ai- 
jen) (Nan Ch’i shu 20:1a, 1b).?°) 

It can be seen that from Western Chin to Southern Ch’i, the titles of the harem 
ladies were more or less the same, but that the sequence was reshuffled from dynasty 
to dynasty. 

Information on Liang and Ch’en is lacking. 

As in Han times, the harems were large. Sun Hao of Wu is stated to have had 5000 
concubines, including singing girls, the First Dismissed Emperor of Liu Sung thousands. 
It meant, of course, that most of the girls never even got close to the emperor and that 
the size of the harems was a matter of prestige. 

A few of the harem ladies have biographies or biographical vignettes in the chapters 
of the dynastic histories devoted to the empresses. In addition, the chapters on imperial 
sons from Chin shu onward list the mothers. These are some but not nearly all of the 


25. Ie. the Three Excellencies. 
26. Certain other titles were occasionally used, such as Grand Consort (t’ai-fei), Pure Consort (shu-fei), 
Honourable Consort (kuei-fei), Brilliant Companion (chao-yi), and Lady of Brilliant Loveliness (chao-hua). 
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women with whom the emperors for a while had sex. As will be seen, not even all the 
imperial mothers of the Six Dynasties are known by name. Most of the harem ladies 
included in the chapters on the empresses gave birth to sons, while a few, though 
obviously attractive, were childless. I give below an account of all known harem ladies, 
omitting posthumous honours. 

The Lady Hsieh was a southerner from Shan-yin prefecture in K’uai-chi 
commandery. She had been personally selected for Sun Ch’iian, future founder of the 
Wu dynasty, by his mother. Her family was educated. Her father had during Later Han 
been a Gentleman of the Masters of Writing and the Prefect of a prefecture. Her brother 
Ch’eng wrote a Hou Han shu in 130 chiian 2’) and became during Wu the Grand 
Administrator of a commandery. She had no children and died early (Wu shu 5:2a-2b). 

The Lady Hsii was a southerner from Fu-ch’un prefecture in Wu commandery, 
which also was the home prefecture of the Sun clan. She first married a certain Lu 
Shang from the same commandery, and after his death entered Sun Ch’iian’s harem. 
She had no children but raised the heir-apparent Teng (d.241).78) The high officials 
proposed that the Lady Hsti be enthroned as empress, but Sun Ch’tian had the Lady 
Pu in mind and took no action (Wu shu 5:2b-3b). 

The Lady Pu was a northerner with Huai-yin prefecture in Lin-huai commandery 
as her choronym. A member of her clan was Pu Chih, who became Chancellor in 246 
and died in 248. He has a biography in Wu shu (7:18a-23a). The Lady Pu came 
consequently from an educated family. She gave birth to two daughters, Lu-pan and 
Lu-yiui, i.e. the Princesses Ch’tian and Chu. Sun Ch’ tian wished to make her the empress, 
but this was opposed by the high officials. No decision was made for a decade. However, 
within the palace the Lady Pu was addressed as empress. She died before Sun Ch’ tian 
could make up his mind (Wu shu 5:3b-4a). 

The Lady Wang was a northerner with Lang-ya commandery as her choronym. 
She gave birth to Ho, who became Sun Ch’tian’s second heir-apparent in 242 and was 
dismissed in 250. Next after the Lady Pu, she was Sun Ch’iian’s favourite. This was 
resented by the Princess Ch’iian, daughter of the Lady Pu, who intrigued against and 
slandered her. The Lady Wang supposedly “died of grief” 2°) (Wu shu 5:4b-5a). 

Another Lady Wang was also a northerner, with Nan-yang commandery as her 
choronym. She gave birth to Sun Hsiu (Wu shu 5:5a). 

Four sons of Sun Ch’iian were born by concubines whose names are not recorded. 

No concubines of Sun Liang, Sun Hsiu, and Sun Hao are listed in Wu shu. However, 
Sun Hao had at least 34 sons with unknown concubines. 

Two concubines of Emperor Ytian, founder of Eastern Chin, have biographies in 
Chin shu. The Lady Hstin was a southerner from Yti-chang commandery of humble 
background. She gave birth to the future Emperor Ming and died in 335 (Chin shu 
32:1b; 64:4a). 

The Lady Cheng A-ch’un was a northerner, with Jung-yang prefecture in Ho-nan 
commandery as her choronym. Her grandfather had been the Prefect of a prefecture, 
her father the Grand Administrator of a commandery. The clan had been prominent 
for generations. The Lady Cheng was much beloved by Emperor Yiian and gave birth 
to the future Emperor Chien-wen, another son, and a daughter. She died in 394 (Chin 
shu 32:5a-5b). 


27. See my Restoration, vol.1, pp.12, 13. 
28. Teng’s mother was a concubine about whom nothing is known. 
29. Death of grief is an ambiguous term and could have been a euphemism for suicide. 
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In addition, Emperor Yiian’s Favourite Beauty Shih and the Talented Lady Wang 
gave birth to one son each (Chin shu 64:4a). No concubines of Emperor Ming are 
listed in Chin shu. 

One concubine of Emperor Ch’eng has a biography, the Lady Chou. Her home is 
unknown, which means that she came from a humble social level. She gave birth to the 
future Emperor Ai and the Dismissed Emperor, was given the rank of Honourable 
Lady, and died in 363 (Chin shu 32:2b). 

The names of the concubines who gave birth to Emperors Ch’eng, K’ang, and Mu 
are not recorded. All which is known is that Ch’eng and K’ang had the same mother 
(Chin shu 7:7a). 

No concubines of Emperors K’ang, Mu, Ai, and the Dismissed Emperor are listed 
in Chin shu. 

Two concubines of Ssu-ma Yu, the future Emperor Chien-wen have biographies. 
The Lady Wang belonged to a prominent northern clan with Chin-yang prefecture in 
T’ai-yuan commandery as its choronym. Her father Hsia has a biography in Chin shu 
(93:7a). She gave birth to two sons, but then Yui lost interest in her and she “died of 
grief” (Chin shu 32:6a). 

No home place is given for the Consort Li Ling-jung, and the text states that she 
came from a poor family. She gave birth to the future Emperor Hsiao-wu, to Ssu-ma 
Tao-tzu, and to one daughter, and died in 400 (Chin shu 32:6a-6b). 

In addition, Emperor Chien-wen’s Lady of Pure Deportment Hu gave birth to two 
sons, and the Lady of Pure Deportment Wang to one (Chin shu 64:7a). 

One concubine of Emperor Hsiao-wu has a biography. This was the Lady Ch’en 
Kuei-nti. She was a southerner from Hstin-yang prefecture and belonged to an educated 
family, her father reaching the rank of Grand Administrator of a commandery. Kuei-nt 
was made a Lady of Pure Beauty and gave birth to the future Emperors An and Kung. 
She died in 390 (Chin shu 32:7a). 

No concubines of Emperors An and Kung are listed in Chin shu. 

Two concubines of the future Emperor Wu of the Liu Sung dynasty have biographies 
in Sung shu. The Consort Chang came from a humble background, her home being 
unknown. She gave birth to the future Emperor Shao and died in 426 (Sung shu 41:13a- 
13b). 

The Lady Hu Tao-an was a southerner from Huai-nan commandery and gave birth 
to the future Emperor Wen. Nothing is known about her clan. In 409, she was 
reprimanded for some offence and forced to commit suicide (Sung shu 41:14a). 

In addition, Emperor Wu’s Lady of Cultivated Loveliness Sun, the Lady of Cultivated 
Elegance Wang, the Beautiful Lady Yuan, the Beautiful Lady Sun, and the Beautiful 
Lady Lu gave birth to one son each (Sung shu 61:1a). All sons had been born before 
Emperor Wu founded the Liu Sung so that the titles of their mothers were conferred 
later. 

No concubines of Emperor Shao are listed in Sung shu. 

Two concubines of Emperor Wen have biographies. Lu Hui-nan was a southerner 
from Chien-k’ang, i.e. the capital. She gave birth to the future Emperor Hsiao-wu and 
was subsequently made a Lady of Pure Beauty. Nothing is known about her clan. 
Emperor Wen soon lost interest in her. She died early in Emperor Ming’s reign (466- 
472), aged 55 (Sung shu 41:19b-17b). 

The Lady Shen Jung-chi had a humble background, her home being unknown. 
She became a Beautiful Lady, gave birth to the future Emperor Ming, was promoted to 
Favourite Beauty, and died in 453, aged 40 (Sung shu 41:27b). 

In addition, Emperor Wen’s Pure Consort P’an, the Lady of Pure Deportment Wu, 
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the Lady of Cultivated Deportment Kao, the Lady of Cultivated Loveliness Yin, the 
Favourite Beauty Ts’ao, the Lady of Cultivated Elegance Ch’en, the Lady of Elegant 
Loveliness Hsieh, the Lady of Cultivated Deportment Chiang, the Lady of Cultivated 
Deportment Yang, the Beautiful Lady Hsing, the Beautiful Lady Ts’ai, the Beautiful 
Lady Tung, the Beautiful Lady Yen, the Beautiful Lady Ch’en, the Beautiful Lady Hsin, 
and the Beautiful Lady Lo gave birth to one son each (Sung shu 72:1a-1b). 

No concubine of Emperor Hsiao-wu has a biography in Sung shu. He had, however, 
many sons. The Lady of Pure Beauty Ch’en, the Lady of Elegant Loveliness Juan, the 
Lady of Brilliant Elegance Hsii, the Lady of Pure Deportment Ho, and the Lady of 
Brilliant Loveliness Shih gave birth to one son each, the Honourable Consort Yin to 
two, the Favourite Beauty Ho, the Lady of Brilliance Elegance Hsieh, and the Favourite 
Beauty Chiang to one each, the Brilliant Companion Shih to two, the Beautiful Lady 
Chiang to one, the Favourite Beauty Yang to no less than twelve, and the Lady of 
Elegant Loveliness Tu to one (Sung shu 80:1a-2a). It is remarkable that, although the 
Favourite Beauty Yang obviously had captivated the emperor, she has no biography.°°) 

No concubine of the First Dismissed Emperor has a biography in Sung shu. It has 
been seen, however, that he smuggled his paternal aunt, the Princess of Hsin-ts’ai, into 
his harem under the name of Hsieh. She was the tenth daughter of Emperor Wen and 
at that time married.) 

Two of Emperor Ming’s concubines have biographies. Ch’en Miao-teng, was a 
southerner from a poor family in Chien-k’ang, i.e. the capital. She supposedly gave 
birth to the future Last Dismissed Emperor and was given the title of Honourable 
Secondary Wife. But Emperor Ming, who had become impotent, probably arranged 
that pregnancy, the real father being a certain Li Tao-erh (Sung shu 41:29b-30a). 

The Lady of Brilliant Loveliness Ch’en Fa-jung was also a southerner from Chien- 
k’ang. Nothing is known about her family. Perhaps she was a relative of Miao-teng. She 
was the foster mother of the future Emperor Shun, in reality a son of Ming’s younger 
brother Hsiu-fan (Sung shu 41:31a) 

In addition, seven other harem ladies are listed as mothers of Ming's “sons”, but it 
is probable that they all were foster mothers for nephews of the emperor. These are the 
Lady of Cultivated Deportment Hsieh, the Favourite Beauty Hsti, the Lady of Cultivated 
Elegance Cheng, the Beautiful Lady Ch’tian, the Sweet Lady Hsii,?*) the Lady of 
Cultivated Loveliness Tu, and another Beautiful Lady Ch’tian. (Sung shu 90:1a). 

No concubines of the Last Dismissed Emperor and of Emperor Shun have 
biographies in Sung shu. 

During Southern Ch’i, no concubine of Emperor Kao has a biography in Nan Ch’i 
shu. His Honourable Secondary Wife Hsieh gave birth to two sons, the Grand Consort 
Lo and the Grand Consort Jen to one each, the Lady of Cultivated Deportment Lu to 
two, the Lady of Cultivated Elegance Yiian to one, the Grand Consort Ho to two, the 
Honourable Lady Ou to one, the Pure Consort Chang to two, and the Beautiful Lady 
Li to one (Nan Ch’i shu 35:1a-1b). 

No concubine of Emperor Wu has a biography in Nan Ch’i shu.**) His Pure Con- 
sort Chang, the Lady of Pure Deportment Chou, and the Lady of Pure Beauty Juan 


30. All harem titles listed so far for the Liu Sung predate the codification of the ranks in 467. 

31. See vol.I, p.149. 

32. This title predates the codification of 467. 

33. Emperor Wu was born by Liu Chih-jung. She was a southerner from Kuang-ling prefecture, came from 
a lowly family, and died in 472, aged 50, before the establishment of the dynasty (Nan Ch’i shu 20:2b; 
35:Ja). 
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gave birth to two sons each, the Lady of Pure Deportment Wang, the Favourite Beauty 
Ts’ai, the Lady of Elegant Loveliness Lo, the Lady of Compliant Loveliness Fu, the 
Brilliant Companion Hsieh, the Lady of Pure Deportment Chiang, the Lady of Brilli- 
ant Elegance Yi, the Lady of Brilliant Loveliness Hsiin, the Favourite Beauty Yen, the 
Palace Lady *4) Hsieh, and the Lady of Compliant Loveliness Ho to one each (Nan 
Ch’i shu 40:1a).>5) 

No concubines of the “King of Yii-lin” and the “King of Hai-ling” have biographies 
in Nan Ch’i shu.**) 

Emperor Ming’s >”) Honourable Secondary Wife Yin gave birth to two sons, the 
Honourable Consort °°) Yiian, the Pure Consort Kuan, and the Lady of Pure Beauty 
Hsti to one each (Nan Ch’i shu 50:2b). 

No concubines of the “Marquis of Tung-hun” and Emperor Ho have biographies in 
Nan Ch’i shu. The Lady of Pure Deportment Huang of the “Marquis of Tung-hun” gave 
birth to the heir-apparent Sung (Nan Ch’i shu 20:6a). 

Two concubines of Emperor Wu of Liang have biographies in Liang shu. Ting Ling- 
kuang came from an educated northern clan with Ch’iao commandery as its choronym. 
Her branch had for generations lived in Hsiang-yang prefecture at the Han River in the 
south. She entered the harem of the future Emperor Wu at the age of 14. When Wu 
ascended the throne in 502, she was made an Honourable Secondary Wife. Ling-kuang 
was a practicing Buddhist and died on Nov.4, 526, aged 42 (Liang shu 7:6b-10a). 

Juan Ling-ying was a southerner from Yti-yao prefecture in K’uai-chi commandery. 
Her original family name had been Shih. She had at first been in the harem of Hsiao 
Yao-kuang, king of Shih-an during Southern Ch’i. After Yao-kuang had been killed in 
499, she had been transferred to the harem of the “Marquis of Tung-hun”. When the 
latter was killed by Hsiao Yen and his allies in 501, the harem girls were divided among 
the victors, and Juan Ling-ying was among those who fell to Hsiao Yen. After Yen had 
ascended the throne in 502 as Emperor Wu and had founded the Liang dynasty, she 
was given the rank of Chosen Lady. She gave birth to the future Emperor Yiian in 
508,°°) was promoted to Lady of Cultivated Elegance, and died in 540, aged 67 (Liang 
shu 7:10a-10b). 

In addition, Emperor Wu’s Honourable Secondary Wife Ting gave birth to the first 
heir-apparent T’ung (d.531), to Emperor Chien-wen, and to a third son, the Lady of 
Pure Beauty Wu, the Lady of Pure Deportment Tung, the Lady of Compliant Loveli- 
ness Ting, and the Lady of Cultivated Elegance Ko to one son each (Liang shu 29:1a). 

No concubines of Emperor Chien-wen have biographies in Liang shu.*°) His Lady 


34. I.e. a lowly inmate of the harem. 

35. Several of the above Southern Ch’i titles predate the codification of ranks in 483. 

36. These two brothers were not imperial sons, and the names of their mothers are unknown. 

37.His principal wife Liu Hui-tuan has a biography. She was a northerner with P’eng-ch’eng commandery 
as her choronym and came from an educated clan, her grandfather having been an Imperial Household 
Grandee. Emperor Kao had selected her for his nephew. She gave birth to four sons, including the “Marquis 
of Tung-hun” and Emperor Ho, but died in 489 before her husband was enthroned (Nan Ch'i shu 20:5b; 
50:2b). Since Hui-tuan was not the living consort of an emperor, she is excluded from my statistics. 

38. This was a supernumerary title. 

39. According to her biography, Emperor Yiian was born 507, 8th month (Liang shu 7:10b), according to 
Yiian’s annals 508, 8th month, ting-ssu (Sep.16) (Liang shu 5:1a). The 8th month of 507 did not have a ting- 
ssu day, so that Sep.16, 508, is correct. 

40. Two sons and one daughter were born by Emperor Chien-wen’s principal wife Wang Ling-pin, who 
died in 549, aged 45, just before he ascended the throne. She came from an excellent family, her grandfather 
having been a duke and Grand Commandant (Liang shu 7:4b; 44:1a). Since Ling-pin was not a living con- 
sort of an emperor, she is excluded from my statistics. 
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of Pure Elegance Ch’en gave birth to one son, the Consort Tso to two, the Consort 
Hsieh, the Consort Chang, the Lady of Brilliant Loveliness Pao, the Consort Fan, the 
Lady of Cultivated Loveliness Ch’u, the Consort Ch’en, and the Consort Chu to one 
each. The mothers of another four sons are unknown (Liang shu 44:1a) 

No concubines of Emperor Yiian have biographies in Liang shu. His concubine 
Hsti,4') the Consort Wang,‘?) and the Honourable Lady Yiian **) gave birth to one son 
each, and the concubine Hsia “4) to the future Emperor Ching. Emperor Yiian had 
other sons, but nothing is known about them and their mothers (Liang shu 44:7b; Nan 
shih 54:6b). 

No concubine of Emperor Ching has a biography in Liang shu. 

For the Ch’en dynasty, no concubines of Emperors Wu, Wen, the Dismissed Emperor, 
and Emperor Hstian have biographies in Ch’en shu.*>) 

Emperor Wen’s Lady of Pure Beauty Yen gave birth to two sons, the Lady of Ele- 
gant Loveliness P’an, the Lady of Brilliant Loveliness Liu, the Lady of Compliant Love- 
liness Wang, the Lady of Cultivated Elegance Chang, the Lady of Cultivated Loveliness 
Han, the Honourable Consort Chiang, and the Honourable Consort K’ung to one son 
each. The mothers of another two sons are unknown (Ch’en shu 28:1a). 

Emperor Hsiian’s Honourable Lady P’eng and the Lady of Pure Loveliness Ts’ao 
gave birth to one son each, the Lady of Pure Deportment Ho to two, the Lady of 
Brilliant Elegance Wei, the Honourable Consort Ch’ien, and the Brilliant Companion 
Liu to one each, the Lady of Brilliant Elegance Yiian to three, the concubine Wang to 
two, the concubines Wu, Hsii, and Ch’un-yiti to one each, the Lady of Cultivated Love- 
liness Wang and the Lady of Cultivated Elegance Wei to one each, the concubine Shih 
to two, the concubines Tseng and Yang to one each, the Favourite Beauty Shen to four, 
the concubines Yiian, Wu, and Liu to one son each, and the concubine Ch’in to two. 
The mothers of another twelve sons are unknown (Ch’en shu 28:10b-1 1a).*°) 

One concubine of the Last Ruler has a biography in Ch’en shu. Chang Li-hua came 
from a poor military household, and her home is unknown. After the Last Ruler had 
ascended the throne, she was made an Honourable Consort. She had two sons, of whom 
Shen became the Last Ruler’s second heir-apparent in 588. When the Sui forces stor- 
med Chien-k’ang in 589, she hid with the Last Ruler in a well and was subsequently 
executed (Ch’en shu 7:8a-8b). 

In addition, the Last Ruler’s concubine Sun and the Lady of Brilliant Deportment 
Kao gave birth to one son each, the Lady of Pure Beauty Lt and the Honourable 
Secondary Wife Kung to two each, the Lady of Pure Loveliness Chang, the Lady of 
Pure Deportment Hsii, and the Honourable Lady K’ung to one each. The mothers of 
another eleven sons are unknown (Ch’en shu 28:23a). 

Let us now arrange the data reported above in tabular form. 


41. Her title is not recorded. She might be identical with Hsiti Chao-p’ei. See vol. I, p. 222. 

42. According to Nan shih 54:6b, her title was Honourable Secondary Wife. 

43. The name and title are according to Nan shih 54:6b. Liang shu 44:7b states that the mother of this 
prince was unknown. 

44. According to Nan shih 54:6b, her title was Honourable Consort. 

45. Emperors Wen and Hsiian were nephews of Emperor Wu, and their mothers are unknown. 

46. According to Nan shih, one of the unknown mothers was a servant girl in a wine house. The future 
Emperor Hsuan had relations with her, and she gave birth to a son. When Hsiian had ascended the throne, 
he brought her into his harem as a Lady of Pure Deportment (65:14a). The girl in question had obviously 
been available to the customers of the wine house, i.e. the next thing to a prostitute. 
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Concubines 
Sons | with no sons 


Social level 
High Low Un- 
certain 


Choronym 
Dynasty | Num-| North- South- Un- 


ern ern known 















Totals 


Table 5. Imperial concubines with biographies in the dynastic histories. 


Table 5 brings it out that the number of most favoured concubines is quite small, only 
20. There is no preponderance of girls with northern or southern choronyms, nor from 
the upper or lower classes. It follows that the harem ladies really were chosen for their 
beauty and attractiveness. No doubt, the great clans found it politically advantageous 
to offer daughters as concubines, but that did not guarantee imperial favours to these 
ladies. The emperors were obviously enamored by pulchritude and allure, wherever 
the girls came from. Lack of sons was not, except perhaps in the long run, damaging to 


the ladies. 


Dynasty by empresses by concubines 
Wu 2 40 
Eastern Chin 19 
Liu Sung 3 51 
Southern Ch’i 36 
Liang 26 
Ch’en 4 75 
Totals 9 247 


Table 6. Births of all imperial sons. 


Table 6 shows that only 9 sons were born by the empresses, as compared to the 247 
sons by concubines.‘’) Since most imperial marriages were political affairs, the empresses 
were generally not chosen for their sex appeal but for the national ceremonial roles 
they had to perform. The emperors were not physically attracted to them, forming 
attachments and getting release elsewhere. The concubinage was therefore an essential 
adjunct to the Chinese imperial system. It also legitimized all imperial offspring, in 
contrast to the illegitimate children born to European monarchs under similar 
circumstances. 


47. Including the 20 sons of the most favoured concubines. 
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Dynasty by empresses by imperial concubines 


Wu ] ] 
Eastern Chin 10 
Liu Sung ] 4 
Southern Ch’i 3 
Liang 3 
Ch’en 2 

Totals 4 21 


Table 7. Births of emperors, excluding founders of dynasties. 


Table 7 is a corollary to Table 6. During the Six Dynasties, only 4 emperors were born 
by empresses compaired to 2] by concubines. At least 7 of the emperors were born by 
mothers from humble origins. 

Since the emperors were attracted by beauty, the injunction that girls selected for 
the harems should be virgins from blameless families was not strictly observed. It has 
been seen that during Wu, two empresses came from families with criminal records. 
Neither was lack of virginity a deterrent. The Lady Hsii was a widow when she became 
a concubine of Wu’s ruler Sun Ch’ tian. The First Dismissed Emperor of Liu Sung, some 
time between 464 and 466, smuggled his paternal aunt into his harem, even though 
she was a married woman. When in 501 Hsiao Yen (the future Emperor Wu of Liang) 
stormed the imperial palace and killed the “Marquis of Tung-hun”, the harem girls of 
the 19-year old ruler were divided among the victors. How many fell to Hsiao Yen is 
unknown, but there is a record of two of them, the Ladies Juan Ling-ying and Wu.) It 
has been seen that the Lady Juan Ling-ying had first been in the harem of Hsiao Yao- 
kuang, then in that of the “Marquis of Tung-hun”, and finally in that of Hsiao Yen. She 
may of course have been a virgin. But that was hardly true for the Lady Wu who after 
seven month gave birth to the son Tsung. It was generally believed, including by Tsung 
himself, that not Hsiao Yen but the “Marquis of Tung-hun” was the father. 

The episode of 501 brings out the point that the women were little better than 
chattels who became the property of the victors. In 280, 5000 of Sun Hao’s concubines 
and singing girls were transferred to the harem of Emperor Wu of Chin.*’) After Emperor 
Wu of Northern Chou had conquered Yeh in 577, the harem of the Last Ruler of 
Northern Ch’i fell to him in the same way. When the Later Liang Emperor Hsiao Kuei 
paid a visit to the Northern Chou court soon thereafter, he was presented with 
concubines and singing girls from that harem. 

It has also been seen that emperors repeatedly presented good-looking girls to 
their sons. The women surely had no choice in the matter. Two further examples of this 
attitude are documented. When Sun Ch’tian of Wu visited a military encampment, he 
noticed the beauty of the daughter of a cavalryman, and on the spur of the moment 
presented her to his son Ho (Wu shu 5:7b). This girl, who came from the lowest levels 
of society, became the mother of Hao, last emperor of the Wu dynasty. The “Marquis of 
Tung-hun” presented two of his own harem ladies to his brother Pao-hstian (Nan Ch’i 
shu 50:4a). 


48. On the Lady Wu, see vol.I, p.199. 
49. See vol.I, p.45. 
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A perennial problem in China was what to do with imperial harem ladies when 
these had outlived their welcome. One solution was simply to allow them to return 
home, as already had been done in Han times. Another was to let them accompany 
sons to provincial posts (e.g. Wu shu 5:5a; 14:2b; Sung shu 41:17b). There was also the 
beginning of the, later common, practice of sending the ladies to Buddhist convents. 
When Emperor Wu of Southern Ch’i lost interest in the Palace Lady Hsieh, he made 
her a Buddhist nun (Nan Ch’i shu 40:29b; Nan shih 44:19a). When the “King of Yu- 
lin” of the same dynasty brought his father’s concubine Ho into his harem, he changed 
her name to Hsti and gave out that the Lady Ho had became a Buddhist nun (Nan Ch’i 
shu 4:7a; Nan shih 5:5a).°°) For this story to be believable, it cannot have been unusual 
at this time for harem ladies to have left the palace and entered convents. 


THE IMPERIAL SONS 


In Han times, all imperial sons except the heir-apparent were enfeoffed as kings. They 
and the heirs to their kingdoms were not permitted to hold offices. From 145 B.C., the 
administrators of the kingdoms were appointed by the central government and 
responsible to it alone. The kings thereby became state pensioners. They were supposed 
to live in their fiefs, but that order was difficult to enforce. These practices of the Han 
were followed by the Wu dynasty. 

With the Chin came a fundamental change, which here will only be considered 
from the Eastern Chin onward. The kings were henceforth not only appointed to offices 
but received these at a very young age. Emperor Yiian’s son Hsi was in about 326 made 
a Regular Cavalier Attendant. That year, he would have been 11 (Chin shu 64:4b). Yi, 
the future Emperor Chien-wen, was in 334 at the age of 15 appointed General of the 
Right and had previously been made a Regular Cavalier Attendant. 

The trend to place princes in offices at a tender age accelerated during Liu Sung. 
The average age at the first appointment of imperial sons was as follows: 


Liu Sung 9.6 
Southern Ch’i_ 12.8 
Liang 10.7 


The number of entries on which these averages are based is 34 for Liu Sung, 20 for 
Southern Ch’i, and 10 for Liang. The reign with the youngest appointments was that of 
Hsiao-wu (453-464) during Liu Sung, when the average age was 5.6 (9 entries). No 
conclusions can be drawn for the Ch’en dynasty, since the Ch’en shu has almost no 
relevant vital statistics. This is due to the fact that almost all princes survived into the 
Sui dynasty, so that their subsequent dates of death are unknown. 

It should also be noted that from the Liu Sung onward, the young princes were 
almost always given early appointments as Chief Commandants of all military matters 
in several combined provinces, and that they actually were sent out to take up 
headquarters in the capitals of their units. Since the duties involved were beyond the 
ability of mere boys, the government placed a Chief Clerk at the side of each prince. 
While the princes received the prestige, the Chief Clerks did the work. 


50. See vol.I, p.178. 
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Why the dynasties resorted to these token appointments is nowhere explained. 
Presumably they were intended to enhance the authority of the imperial houses. 


IMPERIAL PHYSIOGNOMY AND PROPAGANDA 


It is not known what the emperors and their families looked like. The famous scroll 
entitled “Portraits of the Emperors” in the Boston Museum, attributed to Yen Li-pen 
(7th century), shows thirteen emperors from Han to Sui. Seven of these portraits may, 
in fact, date from the 7th century. But they are idealized and imaginary, without any 
relation to reality. 

The historical sources have next to no information on physical features. 
Abnormalities might be noted, such as that Wang Ching-tse (d.498) had teats under 
his armpits, each several inches long (Nan Ch’i shu 26:1a; Nan shih 45:1a). Only unusual 
height is routinely recorded in feet and inches.*') 

Accounts on imperial physiognomy are uniformly fictitious. Liu Pang (d.195 B.C.), 
as Emperor Kao founder of Former Han, supposedly “was a man with a prominent nose 
and a dragon forehead. He had a beautiful beard on his chin and cheeks” (Han shu 
1A:2b). Liu Hsiu (d.A.D.57), as Emperor Kuang-wu founder of Later Han, “had a 
beautiful beard and eyebrows, a big mouth, a prominent nose, and a sun-shaped bone 
[on his forehead]” (Hou Han shu 1A:1b). Liu Hsiu was not, of course, a clone of Liu 
Pang, but the descriptions spring from physiognomy, a pseudo-science much practiced 
in Han China and during the Six Dynasties by professionals and amateurs alike. If a 
person’s fate could be deduced from his looks, it followed that dynasty founders must 
have certain features in common. These were consequently claimed by or for them, 
irrespective of their real appearances.*) 

The physical signs of great men in Han times were supposed to be: 


A prominent nose. 

A bump or sun-shaped bone on the forehead, i.e. a dragon forehead. 
A beautiful beard and eyebrows, i.e. hairiness.>) 

A big mouth. 

Lines on the body forming auspicious characters.**) 


After the Han, the prominent nose, big mouth, and hairiness went out of fashion as 
imperial traits, but the bump on the forehead remained. Ssu-ma Jui (d.323), as Emperor 
Yiian founder of Eastern Chin, had a dragon forehead (Chin shu 6:1a). Mu-jung Huang 
(d.348), father of the founder of Former Yen, had a dragon forehead (Chin shu 109:1a). 
Hsiao Yen (d.549), as Emperor Wu founder of Liang, had a sun-shaped bone, described 
as a dragon forehead (Liang shu 1:1b; Nan shih 6:2a). Ch’en Pa-hsien (d.559), as Emperor 


51. 7 feet was considered an average height at that time. The Chinese foot became progressively longer 
throughout Chinese history. In Chin times, 7 feet corresponded to 169.3 cm or 5.6 feet in our measurements. 
52. Cf. my Restoration, vol.I, pp.99-I00, and my “Pan Ku’s Accusations”, p.267. 

53. Han shu 8:3a records about Emperor Hsuan (d.49 B.C.) that “on his body and on the bottom of his 
feet there was hair”. Cf. Dubs, History of Former Han, vol.II, p.203. 

54. The pretender Kung-sun Shu (d.A.D.36) claimed such lines in his hand (Hou Han shu, biography 
13:15a, 16b). See my Restoration, vol.II, p.239. 
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Wu founder of Ch’en, had a sun-shaped bone, described as a dragon forehead (Ch’en 
shu 1:1b; Nan shih 9:1b). 

Lines on the body forming characters also remained an auspicious feature. The 
lines on the left hand of Liu Yuan (d.310), founder of Han or Former Chao, formed the 
characters of his given name (ming) (Chin shu 101:1b). When Fu Chien (d.385), future 
ruler of Former Ch’in, was born, he had red lines on his back forming characters (Chin 
shu 113:la). When Hsiao Yen founder of Liang, was born, his right hand had lines 
forming the characters “Emperor Wu” (Liang shu 1:1b; Nan shih 6:2a). 

A new and rather repellent characteristic was during the Six Dynasties added to 
this catalogue of imperial imaginary features, namely that “the hands hung down below 
the knees”. Such simian arms are attributed to: 

Liu Yao (d.329), fifth ruler of Han or Former Chao (Chin shu 103:1a). 

Yao Hsiang (d.357), elder brother of the founder of Later Ch’in (Chin shu 113:1a). 

Fu Chien (d.385), third ruler of Former Ch’in (Chin shu 113:1a). 

Mu-jung Ch’ui (d.396), founder of Later Yen (Chin shu 123:1a). 

Ch’en Pa-hsien, founder of Ch’en (Ch’en shu 1:1b; Nan shih 9:1b). 

Ch’en Hsu (d.582), as Emperor Hstian fourth ruler of Ch’en (Ch’en shu 5:1a; Nan 
shih 10:1a). 

Liu Ching-yen, empress of Emperor Hsiian (Ch’en shu 7:6a; Nan shih 12:8a). 

The question is, who was responsible for such physical descriptions. Were they 
contemporary claims or were they later assigned to the individuals by the dynastic 
historians? An entry in Ch’en shu solves that problem. The fugitive from justice Wang 
Yiian-ch’u, who had assembled a gang in Liu Sung times, proclaimed himself emperor 
and insisted that his “hands hung down below his knees” (Nan Ch'i shu 27:11b; Nan 
shih 46:2a). That description could never have been invented by the dynastic historian, 
since to him Wang Yiian-ch’u was an outlaw and therefore not entitled to imperial 
characteristics. Consequently, the historian quoted the actual claims of a pretender. 

That being the case, other imperial features such as sun-shaped bones and lines 
forming characters must have been contemporary assertions as well. The descriptions 
were not real but propaganda in favour of men on the rise, intended to prove that their 
physiognomies conformed to those who had been singled out by Heaven for greatness. 
When the dynastic historian attributed these features to dynasty founders and other 
prominent individuals, he simply echoed the claims of their propagandists. Significantly, 
long arms were asserted for two dynasty founders (Mu-jung Ch’ui of Later Yen and Wu 
of Ch’en) and three usurpers (Li Yao, Fu Chien, and Ch’en Hsti) who all needed to 
persuade their contemporaries of what they considered their rights to the throne. For 
good measure, Hsii’s wife was endowed with the same features. 

The propagandists for the claimants did not stop at inventing appropriate physical 
characteristics but spread stories of other auspicious happenings. First and foremost 
among these was supernatural conception, supposedly either observed directly or 
announced by a dream. The dreams were naturally invented and played an important 
part in the propaganda campaigns. 

A dragon was seen above the mother of Liu Pang (Emperor Kao of Former Han) 
who then became pregnant and gave birth to him (Han shu 1A:2b). 

The pretender Wang Lang (d.A.D.24) gave out that he had been born after his 
mother had been covered by a yellow emanation *°) (Hou Han shu, biography 2:1a). 

The mother of Liu Ts’ung (d.318), son and second successor of Liu Yuan (founder 





55. Yellow was the colour supposed to succeed the red of the Han. See my Restoration, vol.II, pp.64, 238. 
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of Han or Former Chao), dreamed that the sun entered her womb, whereupon she 
became pregnant (Chin shu 102:1a). 

The mother of Li Hsiung (d.334), founder of Shu or Han, dreamed that a large 
snake coiled itself around her body, whereupon she became pregnant (Chin shu 121:1a). 

The mother of Fu Chien (d.355), founder of Former Ch’in, dreamed that she 
encountered a great bear and became pregnant (Chin shu 112:1b). 

The mother of Fu Chien (d.385), third ruler of Former Ch’in, dreamed that she 
had intercourse with a spirit and became pregnant (Chin shu 113:1a). 

The mother of Mu-jung Te (d.404), founder of Southern Yen, dreamed that the 
sun entered her navel, whereupon she became pregnant (Chin shu 127:1a). 

When Chang Shang-jou, mother of Hsiao Yen (founder of Liang), was in her 
courtyard, she saw that rushes had sprouted flowers of unearthly brilliance. Only she 
could see them. She plucked and swallowed them and became pregnant. She had also 
dreamed that she had embraced the sun (Liang shu 7:2a, Nan shih 6:2a; 12:1b). 

Next to supernatural conception, long pregnancies were considered good omens. 
Liu Yiian (d.310) had supposedly been carried for 13 months (Chin shu 101:1b), his 
son Ts’ung (d.318) for 15 (Chin shu 102:1a), Li Hsiung (d.334) for 14, and Fu Chien 
(d.385) for 12 (Chin shu 113:1a). 

Next came remarkable occurrences at the moments of birth. When Liu Hsiu 
(Emperor Kuang-wu, founder of Later Han) was born, a red brilliance illuminated the 
room (Hou Han shu 1B:23a). 

When Ssu-ma Jui (d.323), founder of Eastern Chin, was born, a divine brightness 
filled the room (Chin shu 6:1a). 

When Liu Ts’ ung (d.318) was born, there was a white brightness (Chin shu 102:1a). 

When Shih Lo (d.333), founder of Later Chao, was born, a red brightness filled the 
room and a white emanation appeared in the courtyard (Chin shu 104:1a). 

When Fu Chien (d.385) was born, a divine brightness illuminated the courtyard. 
(Chin shu 113:1a). 

When Li Kuang (d.400), founder of Later Liang, was born, there was a divine 
brightness (Chin shu 122:1a). 

When Liu Yii (d.422), founder of Liu Sung, was born, a divine brightness lit up the 
house. That night, sweet dew descended (Nan shih 1:1a). 

When Liu Chiin (d.464), as Emperor Hsiao-wu fourth ruler of Liu Sung, was 
born, a brightness illuminated the room Nan shih 2:12b). 

When Emperor Wu (d.493), second emperor of Southern Ch’i, was born, his grand- 
mother Ch’en Tao-chih and his father’s principal wife Liu Chih-jung both dreamed 
that a dragon rested on the roof (Nan Ch’i shu 3:1a). 

When Hsiao Yen, as Emperor Wu founder of Liang, was born, his mother Chang 
Shang-jou saw gowned and capped ministers of state in the courtyard. There also was 
a strange brightness (Liang shu 7:2a-2b; Nan shih 6:2a; 12:1b). 

When Ch’en Hsii, as Emperor Hsiian fourth ruler of Ch’en, was born, a red 
brightness filled the room (Ch’en shu 5:1a; Nan shih 10:1a). 

Lastly, there are supernatural occurrences and dreams reported after births and 
before enthronements. 

When Liu Pang (Emperor Kao of Former Han) grew up, strange sights were seen 
above him (Han shu 1A:3b). | 

Liu Hsiu (Emperor Kuang-wu of Later Han) dreamed that he mounted a dragon 
and ascended to Heaven (Hou Han shu, biography 17:4b). 

Sun Hsiu of Wu (d.264) dreamed that he mounted a dragon and ascended to 
Heaven (Wu shu 3:5b). 


4] 


Wherever Hsiao Yen (Emperor Wu of Liang) went, there frequently were cloudy 
emanations. A purple cloud appeared above his headquarters (Liang shu 1:2a; Nan shih 
6:2a, 8a). 

Ch’en Pa-hsien (Emperor Wu of Ch’en) dreamed that Heaven opened up and four 
men in red garments stepped forth, holding the sun in their hands. They ordered him 
to open his mouth and then placed the sun in it. When he woke up, he felt heat in his 
stomach (Ch’en shu 1:1b; Nan shih 9:1b). 

When Ch’en Hsii (Emperor Hstian of Ch’en) became drunk with a friend, the 
latter saw that during the night Hst’s body changed into a dragon (Ch’en shu 5:1b; 
Nan shih 10:1a). 

These examples are sufficient to show that physiognomy, conceptions, pregnancies, 
births, strange sights, and dreams formed an integral part of the propaganda of the 
time, especially preceding the establishment of a new dynasty. The educated public 
was bombarded with fabricated evidence, including the here-not-discussed auspicious 
omens, to prove the inevitability of a dynastic change. When the regents in 424 dismissed 
Emperor Shao of the Liu Sung dynasty, they resorted to the same kind of psychological 
persuasion. It was claimed that a red cloud had been seen above the headquarters of 
Liu Yi-lung (Emperor Wen) in Chiang-ling and that a black dragon appeared when he 
was escorted to the capital (Nan shih 2:1a). 

It is interesting that the propagandists also devoted efforts toward exalting the 
favourite women of dynasty founders 

The principal wife of Emperor Kao, founder of Southern Ch’i, died in 472 before 
he ascended the throne. This was Liu Chih-jung. She supposedly had been born after 
her mother had dreamed that she had swallowed a piece of jade. At the time of birth, 
a purple brightness illuminated the room (Nan Ch'i shu 20:2b; Nan shih 11:12b). 

The principal wife of Emperor Wu, founder of Liang, had died in 499 before he 
ascended the throne. This was Ch’ih Hui. Her mother had dreamed that she would 
give birth to an extraordinary child. When Hui was born, a red brightness filled the 
room (Liang shu 7:3b; Nan shih 12:2a). 

When the Honourable Secondary wife of the same Emperor Wu, Ting Ling-kuang, 
was born, a red emanation filled the room (Liang shu 7:6b). When his Lady of Cultivated 
Elegance Juan Ling-ying became pregnant with the future Emperor Chien-wen, she 
dreamed that a dragon hovered over her bed (Nan shih 12:4a). 

The empress of Emperor Wu, founder of Ch’en, was Chang Yao-erh. Her mother 
had dreamed that she met a Tao master who predicted that in three years she would 
have a child. When Yao-erh was born, a red brightness filled the room (Ch’en shu 7:6a; 
Nan shih 12:6a).>°) 


56. It is, of course, difficult to say where propaganda ends and anecdotes begin. Once an often-told claim 
had become public property, nothing prevented those interested in marvels from embroidering on it. It has 
been seen that the Nan shih shared that weakness. It tells, for instance, that Liu Yu, future founder of Liu 
Sung, as a young man cut reeds on an island, saw a big snake, and shot and wounded it. On the following day, 
he heard on the same island the sound of pestles and mortars. Investigating it, he discovered several lads clad 
in green who prepared a drug. They told him that their king had been shot by Liu Chi-nu (Chi-nu was Yu's 
hsiao-ming or childhood name). Yu chased them away and kept the drug. It proved to be beneficial for 
curing wounds of weapons (Nan shih 1:1 b-2a). 

A certain Liu Mu-chih dreamed that he was on a ship with the same Liu Yu, that they encountered a 
storm, and that they were saved by a white dragon (Nan shth 15:1a). 

When the future Emperor Wu of Liang was operating in the east, his boat was constantly guided by 
two dragons (Nan shih 6:9a). 

The future Emperor Wen of Ch'en dreamed that two suns were fighting. The larger one, which was 
yellow, was vanquished and fell on the ground. He broke of two thirds and kept it (Nan shih 9:19a). 

I am inclined to think that these stories are anecdotes with little or no political purpose. 
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NORTHERNERS AND 
SOUTHERNERS 


The regional provenance of the Six-Dynasties society changed in the course of time. 
This is brought out by a study of the biographies in the various dynastic histories. 

The ancient historians devoted the largest sections of their works to biographies of 
the men and occasionally women who might be described as the personalities of the 
periods, i.e. the empresses, favourite harem ladies, distaff relatives, civil servants, military 
men, scholars, poets, eccentrics, the virtuous, and the “vile” or enemies of the Mandate 
of Heaven. These biographies almost always record the choronyms of the subjects for 
which they are written. Where the historians were ignorant of a choronym, it means 
that the family had a very humble origin. 

The choronyms are important, since they reveal whether the biography subjects 
have a southern or northern provenance. The Chinese factions of the earlier period 
were almost always regional in origin.') It therefore stands to reason that, at least for 
the first generations, there must have been a tension between the southerners and the 
northerners who had moved into their territory. Naturally, both southerners and 
northerners splintered into smaller factions, such as men from downriver and upriver, a 
deserving subject which is beyond the scope of the present work. I will only address 
the relative role of the men from the south and the north. 

In Later Han times, South China 2) was chiefly inhabited by illiterate peasants. 
Many of these had been brought south by the great migration in the Ist and 2nd 
centuries A.D. which increased the population there from 25% of all of China to 45%.*) 
However, only 16% of the biography subjects in Hou Han shu were southerners.*) The 
north remained politically and intellectually dominant. 

With the gradual collapse of the Later Han dynasty from the uprising of the Yellow 
Turbans in 184 onward, and even more so after the loss of North China to the Hsiung- 
nu and their successors from 304, many branches of northern gentry clans moved south. 
The majority of these men simply sought safety. Others did not wish to serve the 
northern rulers. Still others acted from expediency. Some moved in great style with 
thousands of clansmen, others came in family groups or alone. Most kept their northern 
choronyms, which meant that they continued to consider themselves northerners. Others 
had themselves entered into the local registers and thereby officially became southerners. 
The dynastic histories give a fair amount of information on these gentry migrations, 
which I will here summarize (Map 1): 


Hu clan, choronym Ku-shih prefecture. Moves end of Han to lower Yangtze valley 
(Wu shu 17:3a—3b). 

P’u-yang clan, choronym Ch’en-liu commandery. Moves end of Han to lower 
Yangtze valley (Wu shu 19:25b). 

Chou clan, choronym An-ch’eng prefecture. Moves end of Han to lower Yangtze 
valley (Chin shu 58:6b). 

Liu clan, choronym Chu prefecture. Had for generations lived in Ching-k’ou (Sung 
shu 42:la; Nan shih 15:1a). 

T’an clan, choronym Chin-hsiang prefecture. Had for generations lived in Ching- 
k’ou (Sung shu 45:11la; Nan shih 15:21a). 

Hsiang clan, choronym Shan-yang prefecture. Had for generations lived in Ching- 








1. See my Restoration, vol.IV, pp.72 ff. 

2. I.e. the territory south of a line drawn along the Ch'in Range and the Huai Mountains to the watershed 
between the Yangtze and the Huai River. The Nan-yang basin in southern Ho-nan and northern Hu-pei is 
considered part of the north. 

3. See my Chinese Historical Demography, pp.141-143. 

4. Well over half of these resided in the lower Yangtze valley and Ssu-ch'uan. 
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k’ou (Sung shu 45:12b). 

Liu clan, choronym Hsiao prefecture. Moves to Ching-k’ou (Sung shu 45:19b). 

Meng clan, choronym An-ch’iu prefecture. Had for generations lived in Ching- 
k’ou (Sung shu 47:6a). 

Liu clan, choronym Li prefecture. Had for generations lived in Ching-k’ou (Sung 

shu 50:15a; Nan shih 17:14b). 

Kuan clan, choronym Yang prefecture. Had for generations lived in Ching-k’ou 
(Sung shu 93:26a; Nan shih 75:14b). 

Chu-ko clan, choronym Yang-tu prefecture. Had for generations lived in Ching- 
k’ou (Liang shu 51:17b; Nan shih 76:14a). 

Wang clan, choronym Pei-hai commandery. Moves south ca.417 (Sung shu 45:1a—2a). 

Wang clan, choronym Pa-ch’eng prefecture. Moves south (Sung shu 61:2b). 

Hsia clan, Hsien-pi without choronym. Moves south 409/10 (Sung shu 61:3b). 

Wang clan, choronym Lin-yi prefecture. Moves to Tso-t’ang prefecture (Sung shu 
66:1b). 

Liu clan, choronym Chieh prefecture. Moves to Hsiang-yang prefecture (Sung shu 
77:1a; Nan shih 38:1a). 

Chiao clan, Tibetan (Ti), choronym Nan-an commandery. Moves to Hsiang-yang 

prefecture (Nan Ch’i shu 30:9a; Nan shih 46:5a). 

Ting clan, choronym Ch’iao commandery. Had for generations lived in Hsiang- 
yang prefecture (Liang shu 7:6b). 

K’ang clan, choronym Lan-t’ien prefecture. More than 3000 clansmen move to 
Hsiang-yang prefecture in 420-422 (Liang shu 18:7b). 

Tu clan, choronym Tu-ling prefecture. Moves to Hsiang-yang prefecture (Liang 
shu 46:4a; Nan shih 6:5b). 

Chi clan, choronym Lien-shao prefecture. Moves to Hsiang-yang prefecture (Liang 
shu 47:1b; Nan shih 74:5a). 

Yin clan, choronym Ch’ang-p’ing prefecture. Had for generations lived in the capi- 
tal Chien-k’ang (Sung shu 87:8a). 

Ch’un-yii clan, choronym Chi-pei commandery. Had for generations lived in the 
capital Chien-k’ang (Ch’en shu 11:3b; Nan shih 66:18a). | 

Hsu clan, choronym An-ling prefecture. Had for generations lived in the capital 
Chien-k’ang (Ch’en shu 12:3a). 

Chou clan, choronym Kuang-wu prefecture. Moves to Chien-ch’ang prefecture 
(Sung shu 93:6b; Nan shih 75:9b). 

Hsiao clan, choronym Lan-ling prefecture.*) Moves to Wu-chin prefecture (Nan 
Ch’i shu 1:1a). 

Sun clan, choronym T’ai-yiian commandery. Moves to Ch’ang-sha prefecture (Nan 
Ch'i shu 5:4a). 

Li clan, choronym Ch’eng prefecture. Moves south (Nan Ch'i shu 27:8a). 

Liu clan, choronym Nieh-yang prefecture. Moves to Chiang-ling prefecture (Nan 
Ch'i shu 54:18b; Nan shih 50:13b). 

Sung clan, choronym Nieh-yang prefecture. Had for generations lived in Chiang- 
ling prefecture (Liang shu 19:1a). 

Yueh clan, choronym Yu-yang prefecture. Had for generations lived in Chiang-ling 
prefecture (Liang shu 19:4a; Nan shih 56:16a). 

Chen clan, choronym Wu-chi prefecture. Had for generations lived i Chiang-ling 
(Liang shu 47:8b; Nan shih 74:6a). 


5. This is the imperial clan of the Southern Ch’i and Liang dynasties. 
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Lu clan, choronym Fan prefecture. Had for generations lived in Kuang-ling 
prefecture (Liang shu 11:8b; Nan shih 6:13a). 

Chou clan, choronym Hsiang prefecture. Had for generations lived in Ku-shu 
township (Liang shu 49:16b; Nan shih 72:16a). 

Chou clan, unknown choronym. Moves south during Liang (Ch’en shu 10:1 a). 

Chang clan, choronym Wan prefecture. Moves to Hstin-yang (Nan shih 76:17a). 


In the following cases, the clans are recorded to have given up their northern 
choronyms and to have been registered in the south: 


K’ung clan, original choronym Liang commandery. Moves end of Han to K’uai-chi 
commandery and takes up residence in Shan-yin prefecture (Chin shu 78:1a). 

Tu clan, original choronym Ching-chao commandery. Moves to Chiao-chih 
commandery and takes up residence in Chu-yuian prefecture (Sung shu 92:4a; Nan 
shih 70:7b). 

Ch’en clan, original choronym Ying-ch’uan commandery.®) Moves to Wu-hsing 
commandery and takes up residence in Ch’ang-ch’eng prefecture. 


It is clear that clans from the northeast liked to move to the lower Yangtze valley, 
and clans from to the northwest to Hu-pei. Only three clans moved to Chien-k’ang, 
the capital. While life there must have been attractive it, no doubt, also was expensive. 
Eight clans preferred to settle in Ching-k’ou, a locality at the Yangtze 70 km (43 miles) 
east of Chien-k’ang. The capital was easily accessible by water, while life was easy and 
cheap. In Hu-pei, six clans settled in Hsiang-yang prefecture at the Han River, and four 
in Chiang-ling, the second-most important city of the south. 

Let us now consider the proportions of southern and northern biography subjects 
in Wu shu, Chin shu, Sung shu, Nan Ch’'i shu, Liang shu, and Ch’en shu.’) 

Map 2 for the Wu dynasty shows a cluster of choronyms in southern Chiang-su 
and Che-chiang. The others are chiefly distributed over the Southern Plain and Shan- 
tung. There are no choronyms in the northwest. 

The situation changed in Eastern Chin times. Map 3 has more than twice as many 
choronyms as Map 2, but then the Eastern Chin was the longest-lasting of the Six 
Dynasties. Southern Chiang-su, Che-chiang, the Southern Plain, and Shan-tung are 
still well represented. The choronyms on the Northern Plain have increased. Many new 
ones have emerged in the Fen River valley of Shan-hsi and the lower Han River valley 
of Shensi. The choronyms of the Wang clan of Lin-yi prefecture in Lang-ya commandery 
can be seen clustered in southern Shan-tung, and those of the Wang clan of Chin-yang 
prefecture in T’ai-yiian commandery at the upper Fen River in Shan-hsi. 

Map 4 for Liu Sung *) brings it out that the choronyms in southern Chiang-su and 
Che-chiang have increased. The Lang-ya Wang cluster in Southern Shan-tung has grown, 
the T’ai-yuan Wang cluster at the upper Fen River has dissolved. The cluster on the 
central Southern Plain represents the Hsieh and Yiian clans, another south of the larger 
lake on that plain a Liu clan. 


6. This is the imperial clan of the Ch’en dynasty. 

7. Only those men and women are considered in the following statistics who have biographies or biographical 
vignettes of their own. Where the subject of a biography is directly followed by sections devoted to close 
relatives such as sons or brothers, these are omitted. Where close relatives have biographies in later chapters, 
these have been included. All members of the immediate imperial houses are excluded. Distaff relatives are 
not. 

8. Three doubtful cases have been omitted. 
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Map 5 for Southern Ch’i °) shows that southern Chiang-su and Che-chiang are 
holding their own during Southern Ch’i, that the Lang-ya Wang cluster in southern 
Shan-tung has shrunk, and that the Hsieh-Ytian cluster on the central Southern Plain 
has dissolved. A new cluster southwest of the Lang-ya Wang consists of Hsiao choronyms 
in Lan-ling prefecture.'°) 

Map 6 for Liang !') has fewer choronyms in southern Chiang-su and Che-chiang. 
The Lang-ya Wang cluster has shrunk further. The Hsiao cluster southwest of it remains 
stable. The Liu cluster next to the Hsiao has reappeared. The Central Southern Plain 
and the Nan-yang basin show numerous choronyms, as also, for the first time, the 
northwest. 

Map 7 for Ch’en !*) discloses a dramatic increase of choronyms in southern 
Chiang-su. The Lang-ya Wang and adjoining Hsiao clusters are practically gone. The 
Liu cluster, next to the Hsiao has disappeared. The choronyms on the Northern Plain 
and in the northwest have thinned out. They have vanished from the Nan-yang basin. 
For the first time, there is a choronym in Fu-chien. 

The above findings are numerically presented in Table 8. 


Dynasty Northern Southern Totals 
Wu 27 39% 42 61% 69 
Eastern Chin 103 66% 53 34% 156 
Liu Sung 113 66% 59 34% 172 
Southern Ch’i 85 63% 49 37% 134 
Liang 143. 77% 43 23% 186 
Ch’en 54 51% 52 49% 106 
Totals 525 64% 298 36% 823 


Table 8. Choronyms of the biography subjects during the Six Dynasties. 


Only during the Wu did the southern biography subjects outnumber the northerners. 
From Eastern Chin to Liang, the northerners dominated. But during Ch’en, the 
southerners and northerners were almost even in numbers. 

It must be kept in mind, of course that the percentages above are not synonymous 
with political power. For example, when the Wang clan of Lang-ya was at the peak of 
its power during the Liu Sung dynasty, two of its nineteen biography subjects were 
empresses, eight high officials, seven low to middle level officials, and two recluses 
(Sung shu 41:21a, 28a; 42:11b ff.; 52:4a ff; 58:7b f£; 60:11b ff, 13b ff; 62:5a ff; 63:1a 
ff, 5a ff; 66:1a ff; 71:10a ff; 75:1a ff; 85:15a ff; 92:2b ff; 93:8b ff, 25a f£; Nan Ch’ 
shu 32:10a ff; 33:1a ff.) During Southern Ch’i, two of the fifteen Lang-ya Wang 
biography subjects were scholars (Nan Ch’i shu 52:9b ff., 16a ff.). To assess the relative 
power of the various clans in the central government, it is therefore necessary to list the 
choronyms of all high officials, whether they have biographies or not. 

In Han times, the most senior official was the Grand Tutor. The office was only 
filled four times during Former Han. All Later Han emperors except Huan appointed 
a Grand Tutor after their enthronements but then normally left the office vacant after 


9. One doubtful case has been omitted. 
10. They must have belonged to distant branches of the imperial house, but no relationship is recorded. 
lI. Three doubtful cases have been omitted. 
12. One doubtful case has been omitted. 
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the transfer, dismissal, or death of the incumbents. Only twice, a second Grand Tutor 
was appointed. Although the Grand Tutors were supposed to give moral guidance to 
the emperors, their offices were largely ceremonial until they gained some political 
power from A.D.75 onward.!3) 

Below the Grand Tutor were the Three Excellencies or the cabinet, from 8 B.C. 
consisting of the Chancellor, the Commander-in-chief, and the Grand Minister of 
Works.'*) In 1 B.C., the title of the Chancellor was changed to Grand Minister over the 
Masses. In A.D.51, the prefix “Grand” was stripped from the titles of the Grand Minis- 
ter over the Masses and the Grand Minister of Works, while simultaneously the title of 
Commander-in-chief was changed to Grand Commandant. Henceforth, the Grand 
Commandants were no longer military men but civilians and became the most powerful 
members of the tripartite cabinet.!>) 

The Nine Ministers were not direct subordinates of the Three Excellencies but 
subject to their censorial supervision. They were the Grand Master of Ceremonies, 
Superintendent of the Imperial Household, Commandant of the Guards, Grand Coach- 
man, Commandant of Justice, Grand Herald, Director of the Imperial Clan, Grand 
Minister of Agriculture, and Privy Treasurer.'*) 

The Imperial Secretariat was nominally under the Privy Treasurer but in practice 
independent. It consisted of the Masters of Writing, each in charge of a Bureau. The 
Secretariat was headed by the Prefect of the Masters of Writing, aided by the Super- 
visor of the Masters of Writing.'”) The Imperial Secretariat worked with and for the 
rulers. To lighten their burdens, the emperors appointed Intendants of the Masters of 
Writing to supervise these secretaries and control the flow of documents. This was 
done from 87 B.C. in Former Han and from A.D.75 in Later Han. To avoid giving too 
much power to a single man, the Former Han divided the Intendantship among two 
men in 48 and 33 B.C. The Later Han almost always appointed two or even three 
concurrent Intendants.!8) | 

The Masters of Writing were not eunuchs, and therefore not permitted to enter 
the private apartments of the palace. Many emperors preferred, however, to conduct 
some of their work in the more relaxed atmosphere of their living quarters. As a result, 
the office of the Palace Writers came into existence as a counterpart to the Imperial 
Secretariat. It was staffed by eunuchs and headed by a Prefect of the Palace Writers. 
This office was given final form by Emperor Wu (r.140-87). It was abolished in 29 
B.C., whereafter the emperors must have reverted to informal clerical assistance by 
eunuchs. There is no evidence that the Later Han revived the office of the Palace 
Writers, so that the informal arrangement must have continued.!’) 

The eunuchs served and protected the emperors, since without their patronage 
they would have been at the mercy of the hostile career officials. In the process, they 
gained considerable power for themselves, although always exercised in the name of 
the throne. Such was the case during the reign of Emperor Yiian (48-33) and from 
A.D.125 to 189. 

The central governments of the Six Dynasties were adaptions of the Han system 
but did not have its purity of structure. The Wu and its successors all appointed Grand 


13. See my Bureaucracy, pp. 5-7. 

14. Replacing the Grandee Secretary. See ibid., pp.8-10. 
15. Ibid., pp. 1I-17, 145-146. 

16. Ibid., pp.17-69. 

17. Ibid., pp.48-49, 55-57. 

18. Ibid., pp.153-154. 

19. Ibid. pp.49, 57. 
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Tutors. Instead of Minister over the Masses and Minister of Works, the Wu used the 
Former Han titles of Chancellor and Grandee Secretary. Both offices were at times 
divided into a Right and Left, as was also that of the Commander-in-chief. In 268, the 
offices of Minister over the Masses and Minister of Works were reinstituted, even though 
the two-partite Chancellor’s office remained. Ministers of Works were appointed until 
the end of the Six Dynasties. The Imperial Secretariat under the Prefect of the Masters 
of Writing was continued. Intendants of the Masters of Writing were appointed. The 
Former Han office of the Palace Writers under the Prefect of the Palace Writers was 
reestablished. The Prefect was no longer a eunuch. In sharp contrast to the Han, the 
eunuchs were entirely powerless from Wu to the end of the Six Dynasties. For the Nine 
Ministers, the offices of the Grand Master of Ceremonies, Superintendent of the Imperial 
Household, Commandant of the Guards, Commandant of Justice, Grand Herald, 
Director of the Imperial Clan, Grand Minister of Agriculture, and Privy Treasurer are 
documented. 

The Eastern Chin introduced the titles of Grand Steward, replacing the term Grand 
Master, and Grand Guardian. These were archaic revivals which had not been used by 
the Han.°) From 318 to 319, the Eastern Chin appointed a Chancellor of State. 
Thereafter this title was only assumed by ambitious men intent on overthrowing their 
current dynasties. The titles of Minister over the Masses and of Chancellor were used 
alternatingly, and those of Grand Commandant and Commander-in-chief at times 
concurrently. The office of the Supervisor of the Masters of Writing was divided into a 
Right and Left, which henceforth became the practice. The office of Intendant of the 
Masters of Writing was usually divided among up to three men. The Prefect of the 
Palace Writers was given an Inspector of the Palace Writers, which was followed by the 
successor dynasties. The Inspector was not a eunuch. For the Nine Ministers, the offices 
of the Grand Master of Ceremonies, Superintendent of the Imperial Household, 
Commandant of the Guards, Grand Coachman, Commandant of Justice, Grand Herald, 
Director of the Imperial Clan, Grand Minister of Agriculture, and Privy Treasurer are 
documented. The office of Grand Coachman was abolished in 341 (Chin shu 7:6b). 
The offices of Superintendent of the Imperial Household, Grand Minister of Agriculture, 
and Privy Treasurer must have been abolished at first or for a while, since they were 
reestablished in 373 (Chin shu 9:4a). 

The Liu Sung kept the designations of Grand Steward and Grand Guardian. It 
used the title of Chancellor from 453 to 454, otherwise that of Minister over the 
Masses. The office of the Intendant of the Masters of Writing was abolished from Aug.2, 
455 to July 16, 464 (Sung shu 6:9a; 7:4b). Only one man was appointed to it at a time. 
For the Nine Ministers, the offices of Grand Master of Ceremonies, Superintendent of 
the Imperial Household, Commandant of the Guards, Grand Coachman, Commandant 
of Justice, Grand Herald, Grand Minister of Agriculture, and Privy Treasurer are 
documented. The office of Grand Minister of Agriculture was abolished on Aug.21, 
452, and reestablished on Dec.26, 460 (Sung shu 5:34a; 6:23a), that of the Commandant 
of the Guards established in 453 (Sung shu 6:5a). 

The Southern Ch’i did away with the title of Grand Guardian. It used that of 
Minister over the Masses throughout. The titles of Grand Commandant and Commander- 
in-chief were employed both concurrently and alternatingly. Intendants of the Masters 
of Writing were appointed. For the Nine Ministers, the offices of Grand Master of 
Ceremonies, Superintendent of the Imperial Household, Commandant of the Guards, 
Grand Coachman, Commandant of Justice, Grand Herald, Grand Minister of Agriculture, 


20. Wang Mang adopted the titles of Grand Master and Grand Guardian in A.D.1, the former ranking 
directly above and the latter directly below the Grand Tutor. See my Bureaucracy, p.159, note 7. 
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and Privy Treasurer are documented. To this a new ministry was added, that of the 
Court Architect. 

The Liang reintroduced the title of Grand Guardian. It used that of Minister over 
the Masses until 556, when it was replaced by Chancellor. The titles of Grand 
Commandant and Commander-in-chief were used alternatingly. Intendants of the 
Masters of Writing were appointed. Of the Nine Ministries, those of the Grand Coach- 
man, Grand Herald, and Court Architect were first abolished but then reestablished on 
June 30, 508. Simultaneously, the ministry of the Director of the Imperial Clan was 
revived and two new ones were created, those of the Minister of Palace Revenues and 
of the Minister of Big Ships (i.e. Minister of the Navy). Including the Grand Master of 
Ceremonies, Superintendent of the Imperial House, Commandant of the Guards, 
Commandant of Justice, Grand Minister of Agriculture, and Privy Treasurer, this brought 
the number of the “Nine” Ministers to twelve (Liang shu 2:17b). 

For the Ch’en, there is no mention of a Grand Guardian or an Intendant of the 
Masters of Writing. The terms Minister over the Masses, Grand Commandant and 
Minister of Works were used throughout. Of the Nine Ministers, only the offices of the 
Grand Master of Ceremonies, Commandant of the Guards, Grand Coachman, 
Commandant of Justice, Grand Minister of Agriculture, Privy Treasurer, Court Architect, 
and Minister of Palace Revenues are documented. 

For a study of the choronyms of all high officials, the “Nine Ministers” of the Six 
Dynasties have to be excluded. Only a fraction of the men holding these offices are 
mentioned in the sources, and that is not enough for statistical research. On the other 
hand, information is rich and almost complete for the other high offices mentioned 
above, and the choronyms of their incumbents will be analysed below. To recapitulate, 
these offices are: 


The Grand Steward 

The Grand Tutor 

The Grand Guardian 

The Chancellor of State 

The Chancellor — Minister over the Masses 
The Grand Commandant — Commander-in-chief 
The Grandee Secretary — Minister of Works 
The Prefect of the Masters of Writing 

The Supervisors of the Masters of Writing 
The Intendants of the Masters of Writing 
The Prefect of the Palace Writers 

The Inspector of the Palace Writers 


The choronym of an incumbent will be counted once for each dynasty in which he 
held one of the above offices. This means that some choronyms are listed for two 
consecutive dynasties: one of Eastern Chin, three of Liu Sung, two of Southern Ch’i, 
and four of Liang. 

Drawing up a list of the high office holders of the Six Dynasties is facilitated by the 
work of Wan Ssu-t’ung (1638-1702). He extracted information on the appointments 
of high civil servants and generals from the Wu shu, Chin shu, Sung shu, Nan Ch'i shu, 
Liang shu, and Ch’en shu and arranged these (without choronyms) in chronological 
tables. These have been republished in the Erh-shih-wu shih pu-pien. Unfortunately, the 
compilations of Wan Ssu-t’ung contain omissions, so that he cannot be relied on alone. 
His work has to be checked against the dynastic histories. 

In recording the names of the incumbents and their choronyms, it is essential to 
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avoid those with posthumous titles. To the Chinese, titles conferred on the dead were 
as real as those given to the living. For instance, the biography of Wang Ch’ang states 
that he was the twelfth son of the Minister of Works Wang Ch’ung (Ch’en shu 23:3b). 
That looks straightforward enough. We learn, however, from Wang Ch’ung’s biography 
that he was made a Minister of Works posthumously (Ch’en shu 17:3a). Minister of 
Works was, in fact, not uncommon as a posthumous title (e.g. Liang shu 12:1a; 41:13a; 
Nan shih 13:8a).2') Such cases must be excluded from the statistics. 

It is also clear that some of the above titles granted to living men were honourary 
and did not entail any administrative duties. The distinction is not always easy to make. 
But if a man received an honourary title, it meant that he was important enough to 
deserve one. I have therefore included such cases in the statistics. 

Let us now study the maps showing the regional distribution of the choronyms of 
the high office holders. All members of the imperial houses have been excluded. 

Map 8 for the Wu dynasty shows a concentration of southerners south of the 
Yangtze estuary and just north of it. The northerners were from the Southern Plain and 
Shan-tung. 

On Map 9 for the Eastern Chin, the southerners have decreased dramatically. 
Even though Map 3 for the biographies of all biography subjects of that dynasty has a 
considerable number of choronyms in the south, this is not reflected by a corresponding 
appointment of high officials. The clusters of the Lang-ya Wang in Lin-yi prefecture 
and of the T’ai-yiian Wang in Chin-yang prefecture have appeared. 

This trend continues during the Liu Sung (Map 10). Even though Map 4 for the 
choronyms of all biography subjects shows many southerners south of the Yangtze 
estuary, only few of these reached high office. The high officials almost exclusively had 
choronyms on the Southern Plain. The Lang-ya Wang cluster remains, but the T’ai- 
yuan Wang cluster has gone. 

The situation was practically identical during Southern Ch’i (Map 11). Many 
southerners were given biographies in Nan Ch’i shu (Map 5), but the high officials 
were chiefly northerners. 

Map 12 for Liang shows a modest improvement for the south. The Lang-ya Wang 
still dominate among the northerners. 

Map 13 for Ch’en brings out another modest increase of high officials from the 
south and a setback for the Lang-ya Wang. 

The above findings will be numerically presented in Table 9, this time also including 
the high officials from the imperial houses. 






Imperial 






Northern 











Wu 


Eastern Chin 78 
Liu Sung 35 
Southern Ch’i 36 
Liang 48 


Ch’en 


Table 9. Choronyms of all high officials. 


21. Another even more common posthumous title was Grand Master of Ceremonies. 
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Table 9 demonstrates that the southerners dominated among the high officials 
during Wu, that their percentage sank from 52% during that dynasty to no more than 
13% in Liu Sung times, and that it then gradually climbed up again to 39% in the 
Ch’en. 

Table 9 should be compared to Table 2 for the regional background of the empresses, 
and Table 8 for the choronyms of the biography subjects. In each case, the southerners 
dominated during Wu. With the Eastern Chin, South China lost its provincialism. Many 
members of the northern gentry moved south, as the imperial house had done, to 
escape the foreign invaders. These men were not products of the back country but 
heirs to the mainstream of Chinese civilization, and they brought sophistication to the 
south. No wonder that they came to prevail over the southerners. But in the course of 
the centuries, the southerners were catching up. In Ch’en times, they had drawn close 
to matching the northerners, while the latter no doubt were being assimilated. If the 
south had kept its independence, it would within a near future have become a 
homogeneous society, different in character from the north. The victory of the Sui in 
589 therefore was more than a military conquest. It restored the common culture of 
China. 

It remains to assess the ratio of members of the imperial houses to all high officials. 
Table 9 lists these men in numbers. Table 10 converts these numbers into percentages. 
I have also calculated the percentages of generals in the standing army belonging to the 
imperial houses, and have done the same for the Inspectors 2*) of Yang province within 
which the capital was situated. 


Dynasty High officials Generals Inspectors of Yang 
province 

Wu 4 13 insufficient data 
Eastern Chin 13 17 1] 

Liu Sung 3] 28 7) 
Southern Ch’i 53 39 100 

Liang Ze 29 69 

Ch’en 18 26 100 


Table 10. Percentages of members of the imperial houses to all appointees. 


The high officials from the imperial houses reached their peak percentages during Liu 
Sung and Southern Chi, the Generals during Liu Sung, Southern Ch’i, and Liang. The 
emperors of these dynasties tried in vain to protect their houses by entrenching their 
relatives in the civilian and military bureaucracies. This policy is even more obvious for 
Yang province. The Inspectors, just like the generals of the standing army were entrusted 
with the defense of the capital. During Southern Ch’i and Ch’en, every Inspector was 
an imperial prince. The Southern Ch’i represents the height of this phobic policy. It did 
not succeed, as proved by the uprisings and coups within the imperial houses themselves 
and by the brevity of the dynasties. 





22. Sometimes called Shepherds. 
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PREFECTURAL FIEFS 


During Former Han, the supposed senior male descendants of the Chou and Shang-yin 
dynasties were created dukes in 8 B.C. The Later Han restored these, so far honourary, 
titles in A.D.27 and 29 respectively. In 37, regular duchies were created. These were 
the highest nobles below the imperial house. 

Next came the Full Marquises, enfeoffed with prefectures, districts, or communes. 
They received specified stipends, depending on the number of households assigned to 
them in their fiefs. Unless appointed to offices, they were with few exceptions supposed 
to reside in their fiefs. All marquisates were administered by officials of the civil serv- 
ice. One of the Full Marquises was from A.D.1 the presumptive senior descendant of 
Confucius. Emperor Kuang-wu of Later Han restored this title in 38.') 

The Marquises Within the Passes ranked below the Full Marquises. They received 
no fiefs, only stipends, and were therefore during Former Han allowed to live in the 
capital area or Land Within the Passes. The Later Han continued to create Marquises 
Within the Passes, although the term had become obsolete through the transfer of the 
capital from Ch’ang-an to Lo-yang. 

The Wu adopted the Han practice of enfeoffing subjects as Full Marquises of 
prefectures or lesser units. It also created Marquises Within the Passes (Wu shu 15:17a), 
even though the term had become even more incongruous. There is no evidence that 
the senior descendants of the Chou and Shang-yin dynasties received fiefs, either by 
Wu or its successors. 

The Chin dynasty went its own way and revived the archaic titles of Duke, Marquis, 
Earl, Viscount, and Baron. The dukes were not members of the imperial house and 
received commanderies or prefectures as fiefs. The majority of the marquises, earls, 
viscounts, and barons mentioned in the sources were enfeoffed with prefectures, but 
there are cases where the fiefs consisted of lesser units. The Chin system was copied by 
the successor dynasties. Marquises Within the Passes are documented for Eastern Chin 
(Chin shu 49:8a), Liu Sung (Sung shu 43:2b), and Ch’en (Ch’en shu 15:17a). There is 
no mention of them in Nan Ch’i shu and Liang shu, which does not mean that they did 
not exist. In 386, the Eastern Chin resumed the custom of enfeoffing Confucius’ senior 
descendant as a marquis. 

It seems certain that the nobles of the Six Dynasties were supposed to live in their 
fiefs. One marquis and one duke of the Liu Sung dynasty are recorded to have been 
transferred because their fiefs were too distant (Sung shu 51:8b; 77:12b). As long as a 
noble held office, he could not, of course, be in two places at once. But on his retirement 
he might withdraw to his fief, and his senior heirs might live there as state pensioners. 





1. See my Bureaucracy, pp.108-109, and my Restoration, vol II, pp.36-37. 
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This being the case, it must have been a policy question during the Six Dynasties in 
which territories to grant fiefs. 

The following maps show the locations of all prefectural fiefs, whether allocated 
to a duke, marquis, earl, viscount, or baron. During the Wu Dynasty (Map 14), the 
majority of the prefectural fiefs was situated in southern Chiang-su and Che-chiang. A 
few were in the central parts of the state. The fief in Fu-chien was granted to the 
deposed Sun Liang in exile, and the one in northern Vietnam was created for political 
expediency. Neither of the two is typical. 

During Eastern Chin (Map 15), the prefectural fiefs have decreased south of the 
Yangtze estuary and have increased in the central parts of the state. 

The Liu Sung granted the largest number of prefectural fiefs during the Six Dynasties 
(Map 16). Only two were located south of the Yangtze estuary, most others in the 
central and northern parts of the state. Fiefs began to increase in Fu-chien. 

The distribution of the prefectural fiefs of Southern Ch’i (Map 17) reflects that of 
Liu Sung. Only a single fief remains south of the Yangtze. 

The maps for Liang and Ch’en (18 and 19) are similar to those of Southern Ch’i 
and Liu Sung, except that the prefectural fiefs in southern Chiang-su and Che-chiang 
show a slight increase. 

Table 11 proves that each of the Six Dynasties largely made its own choices in 
assigning prefectures as fiefs. 


Duration Prefectures % 
One dynasty 142 55 
Two dynasties 58 23 
Three dynasties 34 13 
Four dynasties 17 7 
Five dynasties 6 2 
Total 257 100 


Table 11. Duration of prefectures as fiefs. 


55% of all prefectures were used as fiefs only once, and none for the entire period. But 
if the policies of the dynasties differed from each other, what was the reason? I would 
suggest that it was economics. The Wu was a provincial and frugal dynasty which could 
afford to grant fiefs in southern Chiang-su and Che-chiang, i.e. the capital area. The 
Eastern Chin and its successors had increasingly grander and therefore more expensive 
courts. The only preserved census of the Six Dynasties of 464 for the Liu Sung brings it 
out that the enumeration was a failure everywhere except in southern Chiang-su and 
Che-chiang.”) The officials outside that territory were unable or unwilling to conduct 
an honest census. This means that they would have been equally remiss in overseeing 
an efficient and honest tax collection. The Liu Sung therefore had no real fiscal control 
over the countryside beyond the capital area. These conditions prevailed, I believe, 
from Eastern Chin to Southern Ch’i. It meant that the governments had to set aside 
the taxes collected in the capital area for the upkeep of the court, the civil service, and 
the military. Fiefs were consequently granted outside that territory, and the nobles, no 
doubt, had to wrangle with the local officials for their statutory incomes. The government 





2. See my Chinese Historical Demography, p.144, and p.197, Map 5. 
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nevertheless owed the nobles a debt of gratitude for past services and therefore did not 
relegate them to the far-away and not easily accessible southwestern parts of China. 
The increase of prefectural fiefs in southern Chiang-su and Che-chiang during Liang 
and Ch’en may have been made possible by an increased prosperity of that region. 
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LIFE EXPECTANCY 


The dynastic historians gave scant vital statistics for those to whom they devoted an- 
nals and biographies, i.e. a tiny segment of the population at the top. Nothing is recorded 
about the peasants, who made up the vast majority. The only certainty is that their lives 
were harder and shorter. 

Infant mortality is sporadically noted for imperial sons, never for daughters. Absence 
of information does not necessarily imply that all sons survived but could be due to 
lack of information. Furthermore, not all the data are meaningful. For instance, Emperor 
Ai of the Eastern Chin had one son who died early. That would mean 100% of infant 
mortality. But Emperor Ai was only 25 when he died in 365 so that it would be unwise 
to draw conclusions from this single instance. 

Infant mortality is mentioned for the sons of eight emperors, as is brought out by 
the following table: 


Emperor Number of sons Died early Percentage Source 

Eastern Chin: 

Chien-wen 7 3 43% Chin shu 64:7a-7b 

Liu Sung: 

Hsiao-wu 28 7 25% Sung shu 80:1a—2a 
Ming 13!) 2 15% Sung shu 90:la—1b 
Southern Ch’i: 

Kao 19 4 21% Nan Ch’i shu 35:la—1b 
Wu 23 4 17% Nan Ch’i shu 40:1a—1b 
Ming 11 2 18% Nan Ch’i shu 50:2b 
Ch’en: 

Wen 13 2 15% Ch’en shu 28:1a—1b 
Hsiian 42 1] 26% Ch’en shu 28:10a—lla 
Totals 156 35 22% 


Table 12. Infant mortality of imperial sons. 


If in these cases the infantile mortality on the average was no less than about one 
imperial son in five, it was of course very much higher at the bottom of society. 

The dynastic historians were also in the habit of reporting the age at death of 
emperors, empresses, favourite concubines, and biography subjects. This depended on 
the availability of data and the conscientiousness of the historians. In proportion to the 
length of the dynasties, the Ch’en shu is richest in such dates, followed by the Nan Ch’i 


1. None may have been his, but they are still a sample. 
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shu, Liang shu, Sung shu, and trailed by the Chin shu. The Wu shu is as usual a poor last. 

On the basis of these figures, it is possible to establish the ages at natural death for 
the Chinese elite. No comparable European figures are available for that period. I have 
instead collected at random dates for men and women of the European nobility from 
800 to 1499.) The results are presented in the next table: 


Age groups Six Dynasties Europe 800-1499 


20-29 22 = 4% 28 = 5% 
30-39 56 = 9% 70 = 12% 
40-49 109 = 18% 106 = 18% 
50-59 160 = 27% 156 = 26% 
60-69 124 = 21% 128 = 21% 
70-79 86 = 15% 81 = 13% 
80-89 31 = S% 22 = 4% 
90-99 7 = 1% 4= 1% 
Totals 595 = 100% 595 = 100% 


Table 13. Average ages at death of men and women aged 20 or more. 


The percentages of Table 13 are brought out in Graph 1: 


90 -99 
80. 88 
70-78 
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40-49 
30-39 
20-29 


GiX DYNASTIES 


90-98 
80-89 
70-79 
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60-39 
40-49 
30-39 
20-29 


EUROPE 800-1499 


Graph.1. Percentages of age at natural death. 


2. The sources are Isenburg and Freytag von Loringhoven, Stammtafeln, and Elgenstjerna, Attartavlor. I 
have recalculated the ages Chinese fashion, i.e. one year at birth, and one year older at each subsequent New 
Year. 
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It can be seen that the death rate was highest between the ages of 50 to 69 in both 
China and Europe. In China, men and women aged 20 or more lived on the average 
until the age of 56.6, in Europe to 55.3. Although the Chinese and European Middle 
Ages are separated by time, the statistics are, in fact, remarkably similar for the elites in 
both parts of the world. It means that their dietary and hygienical conditions must 
have been comparable. 
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MOURNING 


Confucianism was the state doctrine of the Six Dynasties. In spite of intermittent 
flirtation with gentry Buddhism at the court, and although some emperors, such as the 
founders of Liang and Ch’en, were fervent Buddhists in their private lives, all rulers 
regularly performed the Confucian state rituals, and a Confucian education was stand- 
ard for their sons. 

One of the Five Relationships stressed by the Confucianists was that of children 
and parents. It required the father and mother to be loving mentors, and the children to 
be unfailingly obedient and respectful. Parental abuse and tyranny were overlooked by 
the government, while filial wrongs were punishable. In 466, one Wang Chang was 
demoted from marquis to commoner for having cursed his mother (Sung shu 63:5a). 
Also during Sung, Hsiang Chih was demoted from marquis to commoner for not having 
accepted his mother’s admonitions and other transgressions (Sung shu 45:14a; Nan 
shih 17:10b). 

A particularly important requirement of Confucianism was mourning for deceased 
parents to the third year, i.e. for twenty-five months. During that period, the mourners 
were expected to abstain from any kinds of enjoyments, including sex, music, meat, 
and spiced food. Officials were supposed to leave office, but that would have led to 
bureaucratic chaos. The governments from Han times onward therefore excused certain 
officials from that observance. Thus, the Inspector of the Palace Writers Ch’u Yuan left 
office on Nov.12, 476, to attend to the mourning for his mother but was ordered by 
edict to resume it on Dec.26 (Sung shu 9:12a, 12b). Hsiao Fan, a nephew of the Liang 
Emperor Wu, was appointed Inspector of Yi province. When his father died, he resigned 
from office, but Emperor Wu did not accept it (Nan shih 52:9a). 

The sources record occasional breaches of the mourning ritual. During the Liu 
Sung dynasty, Hsieh Shen was sentenced for having played music and becoming drunk 
when he should have mourned his mother (Sung shu 72:37b; Nan shih 14:26b). Chang 
Kan was sentenced for not showing propriety while mourning his mother (Sung shu 
81:6b). Chou Lang was denounced by the high officials for not having shown propriety 
during the mourning for his mother. Although his elder brother was a son-in-law of 
Emperor Wu, Lang was exiled and executed en route (Sung shu 82:1a, 17b). 

During Liang, Wang Chen-hsiu was exiled because he had not observed the ritual 
of mourning (Liang shu 9:4a; Nan shih 55:3a). During Ch’en, Emperor Wu’s grand- 
nephew Ch’en Fang-t’ai was dismissed as Director of the Imperial Clan and demoted 
from king to commoner because he had engaged in sex during the mourning for his 
mother (Ch’en shu 14:7b-8b). 

The mourning restrictions were, of course, difficult to enforce and were probably 
more often honoured in the breach. It has been seen that Emperor Wen of Liu Sung 
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sired his eldest son while he was in mourning for his father.') That some of the above 
dismissals were not seriously meant, is brought out by the fact that Wang Chang’s 
marquisate was returned to him in 475, and that Ch’en Fang-t’ai was restored to his 
office and kingdom. In other cases, lack of mourning may simply have been a pretext 
for removing inconvenient individuals. 

Many, no doubt, made a pretense of ritual mourning because it was expected of 
them. A typical example is Hsiao T’ung, eldest son of Emperor Wu of Liang. When his 
mother died, he observed the mourning, even though he was a fervent Buddhist (Liang 
shu 8:3b; Nan shih 53:3a). The ritual must have seemed as superfluous to him as the 
Confucian state ceremonies were to his father. 

Since twenty-five months mourning was a burden, excessive mourning must have 
been a rarity. It was, in fact, so unusual that the dynastic historians made a point of 
reporting it.2) When Tsang Tao’s father and mother died during Liu Sung, he observed 
the mourning for no less than six years and became emaciated (Sung shu 55:2a; Nan 
shih 18:15a). During Liang, Emperor Wu’s younger brother Hsiao Tan mourned his 
foster mother beyond ritual requirements ((Liang shu 22:21b; Nan shih 52:15a). Ma 
Hsien-pien became emaciated through grief for his father beyond ritual requirements 
(Liang shu 17:13b; Nan shih 26:17b). Yin Chiin’s mourning for his mother went beyond 
ritual requirements (Liang shu 27:10a; Nan shih 60:22a). When Yiian Hsien’s father 
died during Ch’en, his emaciation and grief went beyond ritual requirements (Ch’en 
shu 24:10b). When Lu Hsi-ta mourned his mother, his grief and emaciation went beyond 
ritual requirements (Ch’en shu 13:4b; Nan shih 67:15b). When Chang Chao’s father 
died, he and his brothers did not eat salt and vinegar and their weeping could be heard 
from far away. When their mother died, they grieved for six years and became emaciated 
(Ch’en shu 32:10a-10b; Nan shih 74:14b). 

Some went even further. During Liang, Ch’u Hsiang and Liu Ju died of emaciation 
during the mourning for their mothers. The former was aged 44, the latter 59 (Liang 
shu 41:8a, 14a). Wang Chih-hstian died during Ch’en of grief and emaciation, when he 
mourned his mother (Ch’en shu 32:10b; Nan shih 74:15a). 

Those indulging in excessive mourning obviously had a pathological desire to draw 
attention to themselves and may have hoped for advancement. One is reminded of the 
story in the Chuang-tzu (9:7a): 

“At the Yen gate was one whose parent had died. Because he was good at becoming 
emaciated, his rank became Master of Officials. [Thereafter,] people of his village who 
became emaciated and died were one half.” 





1. See vol.I, p.140. 
2. Iomit the grief of children. 
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THE ABORIGINALS 


In all of South China, the Chinese lived intermingled with the aboriginals. In a broad 
belt along the coast from the Yangtze southward, comprising the areas of southern 
Chiang-su, Che-chiang, Fu-chien, Kuang-tung, and Vietnam, these aboriginals were 
the Yiieh or Viet People. The aboriginals of Hu-pei, Chiang-hsi, Hu-nan, and Kuang-hsi 
were called the Man or Man-yi. Those living in Yiin-nan, Kuei-chou, and parts of Ssu- 
ch’uan were referred to as the Lao or Yi-lao. 

In many cases, these Chinese terms for the aboriginals are in the sources prefixed 
by the word “Mountain”, i.e. the Mountain Yteh (Wu shu 2:17b, 25a, 27a; 6:6a; 7:1 2b; 
15:la; Ch’en shu 3:2b) and Mountain Man (Sung shu 77:24b; Nan Ch’i shu 25:7b-8a; 
45:9b; Nan shih 37:2a), or they are simply referred to as Mountain Bandits (Wu shu 
3:17a; 10:2a, 3a, 6a, 8b, 18b; 11:10a; Chin shu 5:6a; Liang shu 44:4b; Ch’en shu 9:7a) or 
Mountain People (Wu shu 15:3a—3b, 6a, 19a). The mountains in question were not, 
however, the natural habitats of the aboriginals but their places of refuge and strongholds. 

At first, all of South China had been aboriginal territory, where the inhabitants 
tilled the soil of the fertile river valleys and their chief crop was rice. This changed after 
the unification of China in 221 B.C. Chinese armies invaded the south in 214 and 1 12- 
111 B.C, Chinese peasants migrated southward, commanderies were established, and 
officials were appointed. 

The Chinese settlers and the original inhabitants lived together in reasonable 
harmony during Former Han, and open clashes were not many.') This was due to the 
fact that the Chinese as yet were few. The great peasant migration from north to the 
south in the Ist and 2nd centuries A.D. changed all that. The Chinese settlers, abetted 
and protected by the government, appropriated for themselves the best alluvial soil, 
and the aboriginals were pushed out of their old homes into the lesser valleys of the 
mountains. Dispossessed and impoverished, many reacted furiously and throughout 
Later Han fought the Chinese in one fierce struggle after the other. But they could not 
win against the military might of Later Han. Only the aboriginals of Fu-chien remain- 
ed undisturbed, since their territory was outside the main migration route and bypassed 
by the colonists. Chinese peasants only began to enter Fu-chien from the very end of 
Later Han.’) This pattern of conflict continued throughout the Six Dynasties, but, as 
will be seen, with a very different result. 

The aboriginals of the Six Dynasties fell into two categories. The first consisted of 
those who lived outside the reach of Chinese officialdom and were referred to as the 
Mountain Yueh, Mountain Man, Mountain Bandits, or Mountain People. They were 
usually hostile to the Chinese, could not be included in a Chinese census, paid no 


1. See my Restoration, vol.I], pp.57-61. 
2. See my Restoration, vol III, pp.61-76, 79-83, and my “Colonization of Fu-chien”. 
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Chinese taxes, and had their own chiefs. Some of these chiefs are in the sources referred 
to as “kings”, which here probably is not a Chinese translation of the aboriginal word 
for chief but a courtesy title conferred by the emperor. The kings appear in the sources 
under Chinese family names and surnames. They could be prosperous. In Liu Sung 
times, an aboriginal king killed a Chinese messenger, for which the Chinese authorities 
demanded a restitution of 10,000,000 cash. He paid 5,000,000 3) (Nan Ch’i shu 22:1b; 
Nan shih 42:1b). In inheritance conflicts, aboriginal claimants were not above seeking 
Chinese support (ibid.). They could, for suitable rewards, interfere in a Chinese civil 
war, such as T’ien Yi-chih from West Mountain in Yi-yang commandery in favour of 
Emperor Ming in 466 (Sung shu 87:15a).*) Conversely, Chinese could after military 
failures seek refuge among the aboriginals (e.g. Chin shu 84:12b; Sung shu 87:16b). 

The other category consisted of the aboriginals who lived among the Chinese 
without being assimilated, and who were subject to their administration and exploitation. 
The coexistence was often tense, with provocations from both sides. For instance, a 
Chinese from Hsin-yeh prefecture in Nan-yang commandery met during Liu Sung 
times several hundred Man on a road. He killed four of them and escaped (Sung shu 
9:4b; Nan shih 55:3b). During the same dynasty, a Chinese from Yeh prefecture in the 
same commandery was killed by a Man. It is not known what brought on the murder. 
The son of the dead man then stabbed and killed the Man on a market place. The 
Grand Administrator of Nan-yang admired this action and appointed him a military 
leader. Subsequently, he became a noted Man fighter (Nan shih 40:9b). 

The Chinese administrators who treated the aboriginals with decency were few. It 
is recorded that the Inspector of Chiao province, Lu Yin, succeeded after 248 in pacifying 
the natives of what is now North Vietnam through persuasion and kindness (Wu shu 
16:13b), that the Man of Yung province were attached to the Inspector, Liu Tao-ch’an, 
and that they became belligerent after his death in 442, that when soon thereafter 
Tsang Chih was appointed Grand Administrator of Chien-p’ing commandery he gained 
the affection of the Man, and that Emperor Yiian (r.552-555) imprisoned a certain Hu 
Seng-yu for refusing to execute Man leaders (Sung shu 76:2a; 77:2b;97:26b; Nan shih 
37:1b; 38:1b; 64:2b). But the fact that the dynastic historians felt the need to mention 
these cases of popularity and sympathy at all must mean that they were rare. 

Let us now consider the clashes between the Chinese and aboriginals area by area,°) 
beginning with the heartland of the south, the Yangtze estuary in its widest sense. 

In 226, the Grand Administrator of Tung-yang commandery attacked the Moun- 
tain Ytieh (Wu shu 2:17b). In 228 and several years thereafter, the Mountain People of 
Tan-yang, Wu, and K’uai-chi commanderies destroyed Chinese prefectures (Wu shu 
15:6a). In 234 and 237, the Grand Administrator of Tan-yang commandery attacked 
the Mountain Yiieh (Wu shu 2:25a, 27a; 10:8b; 7:12b; 19:3a, 3b). Some time between 
242 and 263, the Mountain People of Hsin-tu commandery became belligerent (Wu 
shu 15:19a). In 266, the Mountain Bandit Shih Tan attacked Chien-yeh, the capital, 
and was defeated (Wu shu 3:17a).°) There followed a long period of peace until 549 
and again to some time between 554 and 557, when new conflicts broke out between 
the Mountain Ytieh and the Chinese in K’uai-chi commandery (Liang shu 44:4b; Ch’en 
shu 3:2b). 


3. Corresponding to 244 kg or 538 lb of gold. 

4. For Yi-yang and the following place names see Map 20. 

5. I omit the repeated uprisings in North Vietnam which have already been discussed in vol.I. 

6. See vol.I, p.41, for the details. It is improbable that Shih Tan was a Chinese, since Chinese outlaws 
normally were referred to as fugitives (wang-ming). 
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In Fu-chien, the Mountain People fought the Chinese some time between 242 and 
263, but no further conflicts are recorded (Wu shu 15:19a). 

In Chiang-hsi, the Mountain People of P’o-yang commandery clashed with the 
Chinese some time between 242 and 263 (Wu shu 15:19a). An edict, issued in the 
name of Emperor Yuan of Wei on Nov.6, 264, mentioned that the Mountain People of 
Yu-chang and Lu-ling commanderies had risen against Wu (Wei shu 4:37a—-37b). 

In 421, the Man of Chieh-yang prefecture fought the Chinese (Sung shu 3:8a). In 
579, the Man of Lu-ling again rose (Nan shih 10:5b). 

In Hu-nan, the Man of the Five Streams in Wu-ling commandery had during Later 
Han fought a bitter war against the Chinese from A.D.48-49, followed by another 14 
clashes in adjacent territories.’) When Liu Pei’s army approached from Ssu-ch’uan in 
221, they rose again (Wu shu 2:9b; Shu shu 2:20a). In 234 and 263, the Man of Wu-ling 
commandery fought the Chinese (Wu shu 2:25a; 11:6b; 15:19b, 20a). Some time 
between 318 and 321, the Man of Wu-ling and the adjoining T’ien-men commandery 
(originally a part of Wu-ling) once more clashed with the Chinese (Chin shu 70:1a). In 
the 490’s and towards the middle of the 6th century, the Man of Hu-nan rose in gener- 
al (Nan Ch’i shu 24:10b; Nan shih 66:15b). 

For Kuang-tung, conflicts are recorded between the Man and Chinese in Shih- 
hsing commandery for the middle of the 5th and 6th centuries, and between the Moun- 
tain Bandits and Chinese for the middle of the 6th century (Liang shu 10b; Ch’en shu 
9:7a; 12:3a). 

There was more fighting in Kuang-hsi. Before 233, the aboriginals of Yu-lin 
commandery fought the Chinese (Wu shu 15:8a—8b). In 255, the Mountain Bandits of 
Ling-ling commandery rose (Wu shu 16:3b). Between 457 and 464 and after 527, the 
Man of Kuei-yang commandery *) clashed with the Chinese (Sung shu 97:27b; Liang 
shu 32:10b). There was further unrest in the middle of the 6th century (Ch’en shu 
9:7a; 25:3b; Nan shih 66:15b). 

In Yuin-nan and Ssu-ch’uan, the Lao people also stood up for their independence. 
Fighting is recorded for the time between 480 and 484 (Nan Ch’ shu 26:14b). In a 
later war, the Chinese confiscated the large bronze drums of the Lao (Ch’en shu 9:6b; 
Nan shih 66:15a—15b).°) After 512, there were clashes between the Chinese and Lao 
year after year (Nan Ch’i shu 46:14b). In the middle of the 6th century, still another 
war was fought (Ch’en shu 9:1b). 

In Hu-pei, the Man of the Five Rivers '°) in Hsi-yang prefecture near the Yangtze 
fought the Chinese from 451 to 452, in 453 against the future Emperor Hsiao-wu of 
Liu Sung, and in 460 (Sung shu 5:35a; 74:25b; 77:9a; 88:2a; 97:28a—28b; Nan shih 
2:12a; 37:5b; 97:13a-13b). Further upriver, the Man fought the Chinese in Pa-ling 
commandery early in the 6th century (Liang shu 22:7a—7b). In the gorges of the Yangtze, 
the Man resisted the Chinese in 451 (with the future Emperor Hsiao-wu in com- 
mand), between 457 and 464, in 460, 476, and 548 (Sung shu 6:2a, 23a; 74:33a; 97:27b; 
Liang shu 46:9a; Nan shih 2:13a, 18b; 97:13a). In Nan-yang commandery, a border 
territory fighting between the Man and Chinese occurred in 442 and 487-488, and 
intermittently throughout the period (Sung shih 77:22b; Nan Ch’i shu 25:7b-8a, 8b; 
26:15a—-15b; 30:1] b-12a; 38:3a; 57:9b, 10a; Liang shu 18:3a; Nan shih 37:1b-—2a: 
40:17b). 


7. See my Restoration, vol. III, pp.67-73, 74, 168 Map 13. 

8. There is also mention of a Yang-shan commandery which cannot be identified. 
9. On bronze drums, see my Restoration, vol. III, p.65. 
10. Not to be confused with the Man of the Five Streams in Hu-nan. 
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The fiercest struggles took place against the Mountain Man of the Han River valley 
in Hu-pei. Wars are recorded for 406, before 421, 441, 442, 445 (under the then nomi- 
nal command of the future Emperor Hsiao-wu), 446, 447, 451, and c.500 (Sung shu 
6:1b; 47:2b; 76:2a; 77:21a, 21b, 22b—24b; 97:26a-27a; Nan Ch’i shu 1:4b; 25:7b-8a; 
45:9b; Liang shu 10:15a; Nan shih 4:1b; 17:4b; 37:1b—2a; 97:12a—12b). Places of heavy 
fighting were Hsiang-yang and Ching-ling prefectures. 

In the sources, wars of the aboriginals for their freedom are always called “rebellions”, 
whereas the Chinese “punished” and “pacified”. The fighting was brutal, and atrocities 
were no doubt committed by both sides. To smoke out the aboriginals from their 
strongholds, the Chinese burned their forests (Liang shu 22:7b). They might kill men 
and women, young and old, without discrimination (Nan Ch’i shu 26:14b). Aboriginal 
chiefs were invited to a meeting and then executed (Sung shu 46:8b). When in 509, a 
Northern Wei army invaded the Han River valley, the Man fled before them across the 
river. In a court discussion, it was proposed that this was an opportunity for annihilating 
them. A massacre was only prevented by the resistance of Hsiao Ching, a first cousin of 
Emperor Wu of Liang (Liang shu 24:3a-3b; Nan shih 51:2b). When they were able to 
do so, the Chinese transferred large numbers of aboriginals to less sensitive territories 
(Sung shu 6:1b). 

The sources give the impression that the Chinese were generally victorious. What 
they do not mention is that, on the contrary, the aboriginals in large parts of South 
China were temporarily winning. This is brought out by a comparison of the popula- 
tion maps for A.D.140 and 609. 

The census of 140 counted 22 million individuals in South China. That figure 
comprised the Chinese, and to a smaller extent aboriginals who lived within Chinese 
jurisdiction and therefore could be entered by the officials into the census lists. By 609, 
the southerners under Chinese official control had been reduced to 12 million. The 
losses were geographically uneven. Some half a million colonists had entered Fu-chien. 
The population of Kuang-tung had slightly increased,'!) probably through refugees. 
The colonization of Chiang-hsi and Hu-nan had practically collapsed, and Yiin-nan 
had broken away entirely.'*) That the losses in the south are not fictitious and due to 
underregistration is proved by the T’ang censuses of c.714 and 742. Compared to 609, 
they show an increase in the south, but this is offset by a loss in the north. It follows 
that another great peasant migration had taken place which from about 650 to 700 
brought new settlers in huge numbers to South China.!%) 

The 10 million loss of registered inhabitants in South China from 140 to 609 must 
be due to the fact that the governments of the Six Dynasties could not offer efficient 
protection to the colonists against the aboriginals. The provincial troops were too few, 
and the large standing armies too often needed for the protection of the northern 
border and the wars with the northern dynasties. As a result, many peasants must have 
perished, while others were gradually assimilated by the aboriginals and ceased to be 
Chinese.'*) It was only the great T’ang migration which inexorably led to the slow but 
sure sinification of the aboriginals. 


11. An area which, as has been seen, was relatively free from aboriginal pressure. 

12. See my Chinese Historical Demography, pp.144-145, and p.194 Map 2, and p.199 Map 7. 

13. See my Chinese Historical Demography, pp.144-145, and pp.194,199, 202, and 202, Maps 2, 7,9, and 10. 
14. A loss of 10,000,000 over the period of the Six Dynasties comes on the average to 76 Chinese a day, 
which is not an implausible figure. 
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WARFARE 


The founders of Former and Later Han occasionally assumed command of armies after 
they had ascended the throne. None of their successor did so. During the Six Dynasties, 
Sun Ch’tan took to the field as emperor in 231 and 234. Thereafter, none of the southern 
emperors personally commanded an army. The founders of Liu Sung, Southern Ch’i, 
Liang, and Ch’en had all been generals before enthroning themselves, but once they 
became emperors, the wars were fought by their generals. The most an emperor might 
do was to take nominal command and inspect the troops. 

In contrast, many northern emperors led armies. Three of them were Chinese, 
Emperor Ming of Wei and Emperors Wen-hsiian and Wu-ch’eng of Northern Ch’'i. The 
others, such as most prominently Mu-jung Wei, Mu-jung Ch’ung, Mu-jung Ch’ui, Mu- 
jung Pao, Fu Chien (d. 385), Ho-lien Po-po, T’ai-wu, and Hsiao-wen were of Central 
Asian and Tibetan descent and obviously had a different code of military leadership 
and honour from the southern emperors. 

The southern generals were given a wide variety of titles. This is a representative 
sample: 


Supreme General-in-chief 
General-in-chief Who Maintains the Guards in Peace 
General-in-chief Who Subdues the East 
General-in-chief Who Maintains the East in Peace 
General-in-chief Who Commands the West 
General-in-chief Who Subdues the West 
General of Agile Cavalry 

General of Resolute Cavalry 

General of the Guards 

General of the Central Guards 

General of the Guards of the Left 

General of the Guards of the Right 
General of the Martial Guards 

General of Chariots and Cavalry 

General of Light Chariots 

General of the Central Army 

General of the Van 

General in Command of the Centre 
General of the Left 

General of the Left Army 

General of the Right 

General of Amassed Crossbow-men 


General of Skilled Soldiers 
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General of the Gentlemen-of-the-Household 
General of the Gentlemen-of-the-Household for all Purposes 
General of the Gentlemen-of-the-Household of the South 
General of the Gentlemen-of-the-Household of the North 
General and Commissioner over the Army 
General Who Commands the Army 
General Who Comforts the Army 

General Who Surpasses the Army 

General Who Supports the State 

General Who Scouts and Attacks 

General Who Keeps the Distance in Peace 
General Who Maintains the Army in Peace 
General Who Maintains the Troops in Peace 
General Who Pacifies the South 

General Who Maintains the South in Peace 
General Who Keeps the South in Peace 
General Who Awes the South 

General Who Subdues the South 

General Who Awes the North 

General Who Subdues the North 

General Who Maintains the North in Peace 
General Who Pacifies the North 

General Who Brings Repose to the North 
General Who Keeps the North in Peace 
General Who Pacifies the East 

General Who Keeps the East in Peace 
General Who Tranquilizes the East 

General Who Pacifies the West 

General Who Subdues the West 

General Who Keeps the Right in Peace 
General Who Supports Righteousness 
General Who Displays Fierceness 

General Who Entrusts Fierceness 

General Who Extends Fierceness 

General Who Excites Fierceness 

General Who Manifests Fierceness 

General Who Proclaims Fierceness 

General Who Proclaims Goodness 

General Who Subdues the Caitiffs 

General Who Pacifies the Caitiffs 

General Who Manifests Awe 

General Who Establishes Awe 

General Who Excites Awe 

General Who Rouses Awe 

General Who Proclaims Awe 

General Who Illustrates Awe 

General Who Awes the Distance 

General Who Excites the Distance 

General Who Proclaims Courage 

General Who Is Courageous and Ardent 
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General Who Is Awesome Like a Tiger 
General Who Is Severe and Martial 

General Who Is Martial and Stern 

General Who Is Stern and Awesome 

General Who Is Spirited Like a Dragon 
General Who Soars Like a Dragon 

General Who Soars Like an Eagle 

General of the Cloud Flags 

General Who Brings Repose to the Aboriginals 


Titles of this kind had been used by the Former Han, Wang Mang, and Later Han and 
are all embroideries on the same theme. Some described the units under a general’s 
command. Some were created for special campaigns. Some may have had magical 
overtones. Others had long ago become obsolete.') More than one general could have 
the same title in the same operation.”) At times, titles were adjusted in accordance 
with transfers. For example, when Ch’en Yen, a son of the Last Ruler of Ch’en had an 
appointment north of the Yangtze, his title was General Who Keeps the North in Peace. 
When he was transferred to south of the Yangtze, it was changed to General Who 
Keeps the South in Peace (Ch’en shu 6:15a). 

It is a peculiarity of the Six Dynasties that many officials simultaneously had a 
civilian and a military title. An extreme case is that of a certain Ho Ch’ang who was 
Colonel of Foot Soldiers and concurrently Erudit (i.e. Professor) of the Five Classics 
(Liang shu 48:15a; Nan shih 62:1a). This brings out the shortage of qualified men and 
the high degree of militarization during the Six Dynasties. 

The generals suffered no great deprivations while in the field. Tsang Chih brought 
along his concubines and singing girls in 454. One hundred years later, Hou Chen had 
with him singing girls, gold and jade (Sung shu 74:16a; Nan shih 18:23a; 66:9a). These 
men were engaged in naval operations and could travel on boats in comfort and with 
large entourages. Their love of luxury was, no doubt, shared by many other officers. 
Those who fought on land were more restricted but not without comfort. For example, 
when Hsii Ssu-hui had fallen in battle on July 4, 556, the victors seized in his 
headquarters his guitar (p’i-pa) and falcons (Ch’en shu 8:12b; Nan shih 66:10b). 

The wars were fought on land or water. Pitched naval battles had not taken place 
in Han times. The country was united, and there were no opposing navies. At most, 
supplies were transported on barges. This changed with the Six Dynasties. The 
southerners, with their abundance of water, became able sailors and used their skill not 
only against their northern neighbours but also, and in fact more often, against each 
other in the civil wars. 

The southern land armies were accompanied by supply barges. Battles were com- 
mon, sieges rare. If a city could not be quickly taken by storm, a siege was time-consuming 
and costly and the outcome always in doubt. The most notable sieges were those of 
Ho-fei in 234 and 253, Shou-ch’un from 257 to 258, Yung-an in 264, Hsiang-kuo in 
350, Kuang-ku in 409, Tung-yang in 423, Hstian-hu in 450, Kuang-ling in 459, the 
Palace City in Chien-k’ang in 501 and 549, and Shou-ch’un in 573.3) Earth mountains 
or movable high towers were constructed in order to shoot into the cities. Among a 





1. See my Restoration, vol.II, pp. 200-203. 

2. E.g. General Who Supports the State or General Who Brings Repose to the North (Chin shu 118:7a; 
Sung shu 8:8b). 

3. The Palace City was a separate walled unit within the capital. Hstian-hu was a heavily fortified township. 
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variety of siege engines, special vehicles were constructed to fill in the moats. Yet of the 
twelve sieges, six were unsuccessful ‘) and of the successful ones, the one of Kuang-ku 
was due to treachery.°) 

Fire played an important role. Opposing navies attempted to ignite each other, 
which could have unwanted results if the wind changed. Land forces attempted to 
burn down the palisades which the enemy habitually set up for his protection. Barges, 
warships, and siege engines were burned to keep them from falling in the hands of the 
other side. 

To assess the sizes of armies and numbers killed is useless, since the generals in 
their reports, which served as sources for the dynastic historians, routinely exaggerated 
the figures of those who fought and fell against them. The numbers of enemies killed 
were reported as cut-off heads, which does not mean real decapitations. Only the heads 
of the most prominent opponents were sent to the respective capitals, and these heads 
were usually severed from corpses (e.g. Chin shu 100:19b). 

The dynastic historians did not, as a rule, devote much space to a detailed description 
of how battles progressed. The prime exception is the battle of K’un-yang on July 7, 
A.D.23, in which the future founder of Later Han defeated the forces of Wang Mang. 
The account is found in Hou Han shu 1A:4a—7a. It contains some authentic material 
but much more which is unhistorical and imaginative.*) To the latter category belong 
clichés which were repeated over and again by subsequent dynastic historians and 
which therefore have no historical validity. This is brought out by the following 
comparison: 


Hou Han shu 1A:6a “One night, there was a meteor which fell down on the 
encampment.”’) 

Ch’en shu 9:4a—4b “During one night there furthermore was a meteor which fell down 
on the encampment of the bandits.” 


Hou Han shu 1A:6a “In the city, they carried doors on their backs when they drew 
water from the wells.”*) 

Sung shu 1:12a “Inside the city, they carried doors on their backs in order to draw water 
from the wells.” 

Liang shu 9:7a; Nan shih 55:4b “In the city, they carried planks on their backs when 
they drew water from the wells.” 


Hou Han shu 1A:6b “A terrifying shouting shook heaven and earth.” 
Sung shu 1:12a “The sound of the shouting shook heaven and earth.” 
Nan shih 1:6b “The sound of the shouting shook heaven and earth.” 
Liang shu 12:10a “The sound of their shouting shook heaven and earth.” 


Hou Han shu 1A:6b “There was not (wu) one who was not equal to one hundred.” 
Sung shu 1:12a; Nan shih 14:11a “There was not (wu) one who was not equal to one 


hundred.” 








4. Both of Ho-fei, of Yung-an, Hsiang-kuo, Tung-yang, and Hsiian-hu. 

5. See also my Restoration, vol.II, p.225. 

6. See my Restoration, vol.I, pp.74-81. The account of the battle at the Fei River in Chin shu is infinitely 
shorter. 

7. This was considered a portent. 

8. Supposedly to protect themselves from the crossbow bolts and arrows which were shot into the city 
from movable towers outside. 
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Liang shu 12:10a; Nan shih 58:4b “There was not one (wu) who was not equal to one 
hundred.” 

Liang shu 28:14b; Nan shih 58:6b “There was not one (mo) who was not equal to one 
hundred.” 

Nan shih 1:6b “There was not (wu) one who was not equal to one hundred.” 

Nan shih 17:15b “There was not one (wu) who was not equal to one hundred.” 


Hou Han shu 1A:7a “The [Chih] River because of it (wei) did not flow.”*) 
Chin shu 79:8b “The Fei River because of it (wei chih) did not flow.” 

Wei shu 12:17a “The [Hua] River because of it (wei chih) did not flow.” 
Nan shih 14:11a “The Ju River because of it (wei chih) did not flow.” 


It was a standard procedure at the court to evaluate the merit or demerit of generals 
after a campaign had ended. This resulted in a ranking which occasionally is mentioned 
in the sources. The first place could be shared by several men. Even lower-ranking 
officers could be so honoured, such as an Adjutant. 

In 320, Ts’ai Pao was executed for cowardice (Chin shu 6:6b). 

After Huan Hstian’s death in 404, Liu Yi was proposed for merit of the first order 
and Ho Wu-chi for the second (Sung shu 51:15a). 

In an encounter with Lu Hsiin in 41], the merit of Wang Yi was the greatest (Nan 
shih 25:2b). 

When in 431 a Wei army approached, Hsiao Ssu-hua abandoned his headquarters 
and fled. He was summoned to the court and arrested (Nan shih 18:2b). 

In 451], Liu Yi-kung (an uncle of Emperor Wen of Liu Sung) was demoted for 
timidity in the face of the enemy (Sung shu 5:32a; Nan shih 10:10b). 

When in 453 the future Emperor Hsiao-wu of Liu Sung attacked his patricidal 
brother Liu Shao in Chien-k’ang, the merit of Tsung Yi was only second to that of Liu 
Yiian-ching (Sung shu 76:5a; Nan shih 37:19a). 

In 459, the king of Ching-ling, Liu Tan (a younger brother of Emperor Hsiao-wu) 
fled from but then returned to the besieged Kuang-ling. Wang Nien, was dismissed 
because he had not captured him (Sung shu 83:5b). 

After the unsuccessful campaign of the Grand Commandant Ch’en Hsien-ta in 
499, Ts'ao Ching-tsung was ranked last (Liang shu 9:5b; Nan shih 55:3b). 

During the northern campaign of 525, Hsiao Cheng-te (a nephew of Emperor Wu 
of Liang) abandoned the army and fled. He was thrown into prison and exiled, but 
soon pardoned and restored to his rank (Nan shih 51:20a—20b). 

After Hou Ching’s defeat in 552, Wang Lin and Tu K’an were both ranked first (Pei 
Ch’i shu 32:7b; Nan shih 64:8b). 

After a campaign against supporters of Wang Lin in 557, Chou Fu was ranked first 
(Ch’en shu 13:5b; Nan shih 67:12b). 

After the defeat of Ch’en Pao-ying in Fu-chien in 564, the merit of Lu Tzu-lung, 
was the greatest (Ch’en shu 22:2a). 

After Wang Lin had been killed in 573, Chang Chao-ta was ranked first (Ch’en shu 
11:7b; Nan shih 66:19b). 

Because of the porous border between the territories controlled by the Six Dynasties 
and their northern neighbours, desertions were easy and encouraged by both sides. 
While there were cases of shining patriotism, those who defected in order to escape 


9. Supposedly because so many had drowned in it. 
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danger or punishment or simply to seek advancement for themselves were many more. 
Prominent deserters were richly rewarded with appointments, noble titles, and gifts of 
various kinds. 
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Graph 2. Seasonal distribution of the beginning of military campaigns. 


Graph 2 shows the seasonal distribution of the beginning of the military campaigns 
described in vol.I. It demonstrates that the seasons favoured were the winter and 
spring,!°) with close to two thirds of all military actions. In comparison, during the civil 
war after the death of Wang Mang, the preferred season was the spring.'!) One reason 
why winter and spring were preferred may have been that provisions were available 
thanks to the recent harvest. A second is that, even though the standing armies enlisted 
professional soldiers, more manpower was available during the slack agricultural sea- 
son in the Yangtze valley. A third is that the spring was a good time for destroying the 
newly planted crops of the enemy. A fourth is that campaigns in the winter and spring 
avoided the oppressive summer heat. 

Three peculiar cases of eating human flesh are recorded for the civil wars in the 
south: 

In 453, Liu Shao’s supporter Chang Ch’ao-chih was killed by disorderly soldiers 
who then cut out his bowels, tore out his heart, sliced his flesh, and ate it raw. They 
burned his head and bones (Sung shu 99:24a). 

In 502, after Sun Wen-ming had been executed, the relatives of his victim Chang 
Hung-ts’e sliced and ate his flesh (Nan shih 56:3b). 

When in 552 Hou Ching’s corpse was displayed on the market place of Chien- 
k’ang, people ate his flesh, mixed the ashes of his bones with wine, and drank it (Liang 
shu 56:38a). 

At least the eating of Hou Ching’s flesh must be apocryphal. He was killed far 
away on an island off the coast, so that his flesh must have been putrid by the time his 
corpse was brought to the capital. In 453, the soldiers may have acted from superstition. 


10. The first three month of the Chinese lunar year were called the spring, followed by three months each 
for the summer, autumn, and winter. 
11. See my Restoration, vol.II, pp.214—215. 
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On the other hand, the eating of Sun Wen-ming’s flesh and the drinking of a concoction 
made with Hou Ching’s bones cannot have been cases of simple cannibalism but must 
have had ritual or symbolic purposes. 

Although North China by far outstripped the south in population, the south was 
able to defend its independence from 229-280, and again from 318-589. Fu Chien (d. 
385) and the T’o-pa rulers after him were skilled in warfare on land, including the 
techniques of siege, but they did not understand warfare on water. They possessed no 
great navies and had no means for crossing the Yangtze. The south was saved by its 
ships and the competence of so many of its generals. 
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EMBASSIES 


In the Chinese world concept, the emperor was ordained by Heaven to rule all man. 
This made all peoples, whether they knew it or not, his subjects and their kings or 
chiefs his vassals. Because of this view, the Chinese court went through the motions of 
confirming foreign rulers who had diplomatic relations with it in their positions and of 
granting them additional Chinese titles. Their territories were divided into imaginary 
Chinese provinces and commanderies. The foreign rulers, on their part, found it 
advantageous to accept Chinese titles, without, of course, submitting to Chinese 
suzerainty. All instances of this kind have been fully discussed in vol.I. 

Although the unique role of the Son of Heaven originally was a sino-centric concept, 
it was adopted with alacrity by the alien conquerors of North China. This meant that, 
as in 386, dynastic terminology and protocol were simultaneously observed at no less 
than five imperial courts. 

Until an emperor had recognized a foreign ruler, he was not, from the dynastic 
point of view, legitimate and is therefore in the histories referred to as “Acting” (hsing),') 
e.g. the “Acting King of Koguryo” or the “Acting King of Tang-ch’ang”. All dynasty 
founders therefore officially recognized these supposed vassals, and the process was 
repeated whenever new foreign rulers were enthroned. 

A further result of this concept was that the dynastic histories refer to letters from 
foreign rulers to emperors as “memorials”, the traditional term for a submission from a 
subject to his sovereign.’) 

Not only that, where these “memorials” are partially quoted in the dynastic his- 
tories, an Indian king, kings of Paekche, a king of Fu-nan, a king of the Juan-juan, a king 
of P’an-p’an, the emperor of Japan, and a king of the T’u-yti-hun address Chinese and 
Northern Wei emperors by calling themselves “subjects” (ch’en) (Sung shu 97:1 1b, 23a; 
Nan Ch’i shu 58:7b; 58:11b; 59:2a; Liang shu 54:16a; Nan shih 79:6b; Wei shu 100:6b; 
101:2b; Pei shih 94:12b). In some instances, they supposedly even write “I kowtow” 
(Sung shu 97:6b; Nan Ch’i shu 58:11b; Liang shu 54:17b). 

While foreign countries were eager to send embassies to China, it is out of the 
question that their rulers humbled themselves by calling themselves subjects and 
symbolically kowtowing to the emperors. For instance, when the king of the T’u-yti- 


1. Nan Ch’i shu 3:10b; 59:13a; Liang shu 2:8a, 11b; 3:16b, 23b; 54:6b, 30b; Nan shih 78:4b. 

Wei shu (101:25a), followed by Pet shih (97:9a), uses the term “self-appointed”. 
2. Sung shu 6:21a; 96:4a, 5b, 6a,6b; 97:1b, 2a, 3a, 6a, 6b, 10a, 11a, 11b, 20a, 21b, 22b, 23a, 23b, 24a, 24b:; 
98:16a, 17b, 18b, 21a; Nan Ch'i shu 2:4b, 57:13b; 58:7b, 11 b; 59:1b; Liang shu 3:13b; 54:6a, 10a, 11a, 16a, 
16b, een 18a, 1 &b, 0a: 23a, 25a, 29b, 30b, 38b, 4(b, 42b; Nan shih 78: 4a, Ab, 7b, 8a, la, 11b, 12a, 12b, 13a, 
13b, 16a, 18b: 79:2a, 2b, 3a, 3b, A Sb, 6a, 9b, 15a, 16a; Wei shu 821b' 99. 9a, 15a; 100:3a; 101: 2b, 12a, 14b, 
16b, 17a, 7b, 24a, 25b; Pei shih 94: Sa; 94:6a, 12b: 96:14a, 21a; 97:7b, 18a, 15a, 100:3a. 
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hun, Tu-yi-hou, died in 490 and was succeeded by his son Hsiu-liu-mao, Emperor Wu 
of Southern Ch’i sent the General Who Excites Fierceness, Ch’iu Kuan-hsien, to “appoint 
him” to his inherited offices and simultaneously to condole. Hsiu-liu-mao insisted that 
the Chinese had to salute him first. Kuan-hsien refused to do so and was for that 
executed (Nan Ch’i shu 59:5b-6a). Obviously, Hsiu-liu-mao considered that at his 
court the protocol of the T’u-yii-hun superseded that of the Southern Ch’i. 

Where then did the Chinese dynastic vocabulary of the “memorials” come from? 
There are at least three possible explanations. Firstly, the rulers of states closest to 
China probably had Chinese among their secretaries. These secretaries may have couched 
the letters of their masters, without their knowledge, into the appropriate dynastic 
terms. Secondly, the letters could have been rewritten by imperial scribes at the court. 
Thirdly, ignorance of the Chinese language in countries further away was, no doubt, 
total. In such cases, it required serial interpretation before the envoys could be understood 
at all (e.g.Sung shu 6:21a), and the “letters” from their rulers could well have been 
composed at the Chinese courts before being presented. In one instance, this is certain. 
When the king of Fu-nan in 484 sent an envoy to the Southern Ch’i, he was, while 
passing the Lin-yi state, robbed of the official presents and all his private property. Yet 
he presented in Chien-k’ang a “memorial” in which the king of Fu-nan called himself a 
subject and kowtowed (Nan Ch’i shu 58:11b). Obviously, this document was written 
after the envoy’s arrival, and, since he was an Indian, not by him but by Chinese scribes. 

Voluntary visits by foreign rulers to the imperial courts were exceedingly rare.*) In 
498, the king of Lin-yi attempted to visit the Southern Ch’i court. He went by sea, was 
shipwrecked, and drowned (Nan Ch’i shu 58:10a). In 505, the king of Tang-ch’ang, 
Liang-mi Po, called on Emperor Wu of Liang (Liang shu 54:44b—-45a). There is no 
evidence that he prostrated himself. The third case is different. In 520, Anakuei was 
enthroned as the ruler of the Juan-juan.*) He fell that year victim to an intrigue in his 
family and was forced to flee to the Northern Wei court. Emperor Hsiao-ming received 
him there during the 10th month (Oct.27—Nov.25) in the Hall of Glorious Light. 
Anakuei is stated to have saluted twice, knelt, and referred to himself as subject (Wei 
shu 9:14a—15a; 103:14b—1 6b.; Pei-shih 98:1 1a). Since Anakuei at that time was a fugitive 
and desperately in need of support, it is understandable that he was willing to humiliate 
himself. He returned north in the 1st month of 521 (Jan.24—Feb.21), and was bid farewell 
by Emperor Hsiao-ming with many presents in the Western Hall (Wei shu:103:16b- 
17a; Pei-shih 98:12b). Subsequently, he regained his state, formed an alliance with 
Western Wei, again acted as an independent ruler, and ceased to refer to himself as a 
subject (Pei shih 98:16a). This led to a number of marriage alliances between his family 
and that of Emperor Wen, culminating in the enthronement of Anakuei’s eldest daughter 
as empress of Western Wei in 538 (Pei shih 15:22b).°) 

The normal form of diplomatic intercourse between the states was through 
embassies. Unfortunately, there is little information on the envoys dispatched by the 
imperial courts in China. With one major exception to be discussed later, the dynastic 


3. For the known locations of foreign countries, see Map 21. 

4. This tribe called itself the Jou-jan. Sung shu, Nan Ch’i shu and Liang shu normally refer to it as the Jui- 
jui, and Pei Ch’i shu as the Ju-ju. Emperor T'ai-wu of Northern Wei (r.424-452) adopted the term Juan- 
juan, meaning “those who wriggle like worms” (Pei shih 98:2a) which I follow. All versions are Chinese 
attempts at transliterating the foreign name. The ancient pronunciation of Jou-jan was “Nzieu-nzian”, of Jui- 
jui “Nziwai-nziwai”, of Ju-ju “Nziwo-nziwo”, and of Juan-juan “Nziwan-nziwan”. See Bernhard Karlgren, 
Grammata, nos. 1105a, 21 7a, 695q, 94r, 238d. 

5. She died in 540, aged 16 (Pei shih 15:23a). 
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historians, due to their sino-centrism, were inclined to describe the embassies as a one- 
way traffic to China. It is recorded that in Wu times, the king of Fu-nan sent an envoy 
to India, the voyage taking about one year. He returned after four years. When Sun 
Ch’iwian learned about this, he sent the Gentleman-of-the-Household K’ang T’ai to Fu- 
nan in order to inquire about the customs of India and was told that Buddhism had 
arisen in that country (Liang shu 54:22b—23a).°) In 372, Emperor Chien-wen of Eastern 
Chin sent envoys to Paekche in order to confer titles on its king (Chin shu 9:3a). In 
436, Emperor T’ai-wu of Northern Wei sent envoys to Koguryo, and in 444 to the 
Western Region (Wei shu 4A:23a; 4B:6a). In 449, Emperor Wen of Liu Sung sent envoys 
to the southwestern states of Ho-lo-tan, P’o-huang, and P’o-ta (Nan shih 78:11b). 
Between 471 and 499, Emperor Hsiao-wen of Northern Wei sent envoys to Tang- 
ch’ang (Wei shu 96:21a). In 472, an embassy arrived in Northern Wei from Paekche. In 
475, Shao An was ordered to return with that embassy, carrying a letter stamped with 
the imperial seal. When he attempted to sail from the easternmost point of the Shan- 
tung peninsula to Paekche, he encountered a storm and was forced to return (Wei shu 
100:6b, 10b; Pei shih 94:13b). In 478, the General of Resolute Cavalry, Wang Hung- 
kuei, was sent from Liu Sung to the Juan-juan to negotiate a joint attack on Northern 
Wei. The Juan-juan marched south in 479 but the Chinese reneged and nothing came 
of the attack (Nan Ch’i shu 59:1b). The General of the Martial Guards, Wang Shih-wu, 
had been sent from Liu Sung to the Juan-juan at about the same time and returned 
with one of their delegations in 479 (Nan Ch'i shu 59:4b). The Servant Within the 
Palace, Ch’iu Kuan-hsien was sent by the Southern Ch’i to the T’u-yti-hun in 485 and 
returned in 488 (Nan Ch’i shu 59:5b). In 490, he went to them on a second mission as 
a General Who Excites Fierceness, and, as has been seen, was executed for insulting the 
ruler (Nan Ch’i shu 59:5b—6a). In 491, Emperor Hsiao-wen of Northern Wei sent his 
Grand Herald to Koguryo to confirm the new king in his positions (Wei shu 100:5a—5b; 
Pei shih 94:6a). That process was repeated by Emperor Hsiao-ming of Northern Wei 
between 518 and 520 (Wei shu 100:6a). Hsiao-ming also sent an envoy to Kao-ch’ang 
in 520 (Wei shu 101:25b). In 539, the Buddhist monk Shih-yiin-pao was attached by 
the Liang to a returning embassy from Fu-nan to bring back hair of the Buddha, 290.3 
cm (114.8") long (Liang shu 54:1la—11b; Nan shih 7:9b; 78:8a). But these recorded 
missions can only have been a fraction of the real diplomatic activities. For instance, 
whenever the emperors conferred titles on foreign rulers by edicts or charters (e.g.Sung 
shu 97:8a, 8b, 25a; Liang shu 54:29b, 30b, 39a, 45a; Nan shih 78:11b, 12a; 79:6a), these 
must have been carried there by envoys.’) To have them sent through the foreign 
ambassadors would have been a gross discourtesy and a serious breach of protocol. 
However, this is a subject largely ignored by the dynastic historians. 

We are much better informed about embassies to the imperial courts. These 
served a number of purposes, to form alliances, to make war or peace, to congratulate, 
to condole, to negotiate a marriage, to offer good-will, to request books or medicines, 
and, most importantly, to trade. Their receptions are recorded in two places. The imperial 
annals date them by day, month, or year. The chapters devoted to foreign countries give 
additional information. Usually, each state sent its own embassy, but it happened that 
a small state joined its embassy to that of a larger neighbour. A number of small oases 
states bordering on the Hua state on the Northern Silk Route attached their envoys to 
a Hua embassy in 520 (Nan shih 79:15b). In 521, Silla attached its embassy to that of 


6. Note that this story is not found in Wu shu but in the much later Liang shu. It may therefore be an 
instance of Buddhist hagiology and therefore not necessarily reliable. 
7. This is actually stated in the case of P’o-ta in 449 (Sung shu 97:8b; Nan shih 78:11b;, 12a). 
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Paekche (Liang shu 54:32a; Nan shih 79:5a). Each embassy brought presents which 
sometimes are specified in the texts. More often it simply is stated that an embassy 
“presented regional objects” or that it “paid court and offered tribute”. From the sino- 
centric imperial point of view, all embassies were tribute missions, and their listing in 
the dynastic histories is therefore a subtle form of self-flattery. But it has long been 
recognized that the most common purpose was trade, in which the foreign presents 
were matched by Chinese gifts. Through the embassies, the imperial courts also kept 
themselves informed about foreign peoples, their customs, the names of their rulers, 
and current events.*) The envoys were not necessarily received by the emperors 
themselves. For instance, the O-tun state presented a lion to the Northern Wei in the 
11th month of 450, when Emperor T’ai-wu was not in the capital but campaigning in 
the south (Wei shu 4B:15a).°) 

The quality and type of the presents depended on the location of the state and the 
wealth of its ruler. These are the recorded gifts to southern dynasties, arranged by 
regions. To the south of China, the Lin-yi state presented a tame elephant in 340, 
another tame elephant and white cockatoos on July 22, 417, gold and silver vessels in 
458, golden mats in 491, and a white monkey in 510 (Chin shu 7:6b; 10:8a; Sung shu 
97:3a; Nan Ch’i shu 58:9b; Liang shu 2:20b; 54:6a; Nan shih 78:4a, 4b). The Fu-nan 
state presented musicians in the 12th month of 243 (Dec.29, 243- Jan.26, 244), a 
tame elephant in 357, an image of the Buddha with corals in 503, an auspicious image 
of sandalwood from India, pearls and perfumes in 519, and a rhinoceros on Sep.2, 539 
(Wu shu 2:31a; Chin shu 8:5b; Liang shu 3:22a; 54:10a, 10b, 11a; Nan shih 78:7v, 8a). 

To the south and southwest, on the mainland or on islands, the Chin-t’o-li state !°) 
presented precious vessels of gold and silver in 455, and gold, perfumes, and medicines 
in 518 (Sung shu 97:12a; Liang shu 54:16b, 17b; Nan shih 78:12b, 16b). The P’an-p’an 
state '') presented an ivory image and perfumes in 529, a tooth of the Buddha, 
sandalwood, and perfumes in 529 and 532, perfumes and leaves from the Bodhi tree in 
534, and a tame elephant in 551 (Liang shu 5:6a, 54:16a; Nan shih 8:7a; 78:12b). The 
Tan-tan state presented an ivory image, ancient vessels, perfumes, and medicines in 
530, and gold, silver, precious stones, perfumes, and medicines in 535 (Liang shu 54:16b; 
Nan shih 78:12b). The P’o-li state presented golden mats in 5]1 and 517, and a white 
cockatoo, vessels with precious stones, ancient vessels, perfumes, and medicines in 522 
(Liang shu 54:20a—20b, 21a; Nan shih 6:25a; 78:13b). The Shih-tzu state presented a 


8. There is only one entry which shows gullability on the part of the dynastic historian. It concerns an 
island called Fu-sang. A Buddhist monk arrived from there in 499. In 507, a man from Fu-chien went out to 
sea and was blown by the wind to that island. lts women looked like Chinese women, but the males had 
dogs’ heads and barked. He could not understand their language (Liang shu 54:36b; Nan shih 79:7a). 

9. Since the “tribute missions” supposedly came from “vassal states”, it was not illogical for the Chinese to 
confer titles on the envoys and thereby to their own satisfaction incorporate them into the Chinese 
bureaucracy. But while these titles no doubt carried prestige, the foreigners could not possibly henceforth 
have considered themselves members of the Chinese system. That did not sway the dynastic historians. For 
instance, when the P’an-huang state sent an embassy in 456, the envoy Chu-na-p’an-chih was conferred the 
title of General Who Excites Awe. This emerges from the fact that on his next embassy in 464, he is referred 
to by that title and that he then received the “promotion” to General Who Is Spirited Like a Dragon (Sung 
shu 97:8b). 

10. This state is in Liang shu and Ch’en shu called Ch’ien-t’o-li. The ancient pronunciation of chin was 
“kien” and of ch’ien “ts’ien”. See Karlgren, Grammata, nos. 443a and 365a. Nan shih does not realize that 
these are transliterations of the same name. It lists a Ch’ien-t’o-li State (6:21a, 27b; 78:12b) and a Chin-t’o- 
li state (2:15b; 78:16b) separately, although for 455 it gives the same information for both. 

11. The name of this state is in Sung shu written with radical 75. In Liang shu and Nan shih it is written 
with radical 108 (except for Nan shih 2:15b; 78:12b). Both characters are pronounced p’an in modern 
Chinese and “b’uan” in ancient Chinese. See Karlgren, Grammata, nos. 182d and 182e. 
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jade image which was 101.6 cm (40") tall at some time between 405 and 418 (Liang 
shu 54:24b; Nan shih 78:18b). The Ho-lo-tan state presented diamond finger rings and 
cockatoos in 430 (Sung shu 97:6a; Nan shih 78:11b). The P’o-huang state presented 
red and white cockatoos in 459 (Sung shu 97:8b; Nan shih 78:12a). 

Central India presented perfumes, precious stones, and ancient vessels in about 
502 (Liang shu 54:24a; Nan shih 78:16a). The Indian Chia-p’i-li state presented one 
red and one white cockatoo, diamond finger rings, and golden bracelets in 428 (Sung 
shu 97:1la—11b; Nan shih 78:16a). 

To the northeast, Koguryo in Korea presented a reddish-brown and white horse in 
413 (Nan shih 79:2a, 2b). The Su-shen chiefdom in Manchuria presented arrows with 
flint arrowheads (Sung shu 6:21a; 97:21b—22a; Nan shih 2:18a). 

To the west, on the Tibetan Plateau, the Tang-ch’ang state presented sweet herbs 
in 505, and horses on Apr.14, 541 (Liang shu 3:24a; 54:44b; Nan shih 79:10a). The 
Teng-chih state presented horses at some time between 424 and 453, and 400 catties 
(97.6 kg or 215.2 lb) of herbs and 4 horses in 506 (Liang shu 54:45a; Nan shih 79:10b). 

To the northwest, the T’u-yii-hun presented golden garments and horses in 514, 
red “dancing horses” in 516, a white dragon colt or fine horse in 529, horses on June 22, 
540, and “dancing horses” and a four-horned sheep or goat in 461. The heir-apparent, 
his brothers, and the high nobles all rode the horses (Sung shu 96:6b; Liang shu 3:22b; 
54:38b, 39a; Nan shih 7:9b; 79:9b, 10a; Wei shu 101:15b). 

To the far west, the Western Region (the states being unspecified) presented “dancing 
horses” in 459 (Sung shu 6:21a). 

The Hua state at Turfan on the Northern Silk Route presented a lion, white sable 
garments, and Persian brocade in 520 (Liang shu 54:40b; Nan shih 79:15a). The Kao- 
ch’ang state, situated northeast of Turfan presented horses and woolen mats some time 
between 535 and 546 (Nan shih 79:15a) The Yii-tien state (Khotan) on the Southern 
Silk Route presented precious stones in 519, and a foreign carved jade Buddha in 541 
(Liang shu 54:43a, 43b; Nan shih 79:16a). The Po-ssu state (Persia) presented a tooth 
of the Buddha in 530 (Liang shu 54:44b). 

To the far north, the Juan-juan presented a lion’s skin and leather riding breeches 
in 481, horses and sable garments in 515, and one horse and one catty (244 g or 1/2 lb) 
of gold in 541 (Liang shu 54:47a; Nan shih 5:15b; 79:17b). 

Considering the large number of embassies, this is a short list. In most cases, the 
presents are not recorded. 

Eberhard has rightly assumed that the embassies not only were a form of high- 
level official trade between different countries, but that the envoys profited themselves 
through private trade as well as gifts and bribes received.'*) A case in point is the 
embassy from Southern Ch’i to the T’u-yii-hun in 485, led by the envoy Ch’iu Kuan- 
hsien (the same man who was executed by the T’u-yii-hun in 490). When he returned 
in 488, he had “obtained” a slab of jade 3 feet and 2 inches long (77.4 cm, 30.5”) and 
one foot and 1 inch wide (26.6 cm, 10.5”) (Nan Ch’i shu 59:5b). 

The accounts of the embassies are, as a rule, factual. For instance, in 566, 570, and 
582, the Northern Chou, Northern Ch’i, and Sui sent embassies of condolence (Ch’en 
shu 4:2b, 5:5a; Sui shu 1:16b). In 552, the Western Wei congratulated on the destruc- 
tion of Hou Ching (Liang shu 5:21a). A spectacular exception concerns a king of Chin- 
t’o-li (Ch’ien-t’o-li), whose name is transcribed as Ch’ii-t’an-hsiu-pa-t’o-lo. He dreamed 
on Apr.30, 502, that a Buddhist priest spoke to him and said: “China today has a sagacious 


12. Das Toba-Reich, p.153-154. 
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ruler. After ten years, the Buddhist dharma will prosper greatly. If you send messengers 
to pay tribute and render propriety and respect, then your territory will be fruitful and 
joyful and the ’merchants and travellers’ will increase one hundredfold. If you do not 
believe me, then your territory will not be able to be tranquil.” The king was not 
persuaded, but he dreamed again that the Buddhist priest said: “If you do not believe 
me, I must go with you there and let you look at him.” Thereupon, in his dream he 
reached China and paid his respects to the Son of Heaven. When he woke up, he found 
it strange. Being a painter, he painted the features of the Eminent Founder (i.e. Emperor 
Wu) he had seen in his dream. He then sent envoys and a painter to present a “memo- 
rial”, a jade bowl, etc., and to paint the image of the Eminent Founder. When they 
returned, the two paintings matched (Liang shu 54:16b-17a; Nan shih 78:13a). This is 
a preposterous story. Apr.30 was the very day when Emperor Wu, founder of the Liang, 
ascended the throne. Furthermore, the Buddhist priest alludes to Li chi IV:17 when he 
refers to ’merchants and travellers’. As has and again will be seen, the Chin-t’o-li (Ch’ien- 
to-li) state sent a number of embassies to China. But the story must have been concocted 
by the Buddhist church in China, either wishing to curry immediate favour from the 
new emperor or as a later instance of hagiology. 

The other exception concerns an embassy from Paekche in 549. When the envoys 
arrived, and found the Liang capital Chien-k’ang looted and barren because of Hou 
Ching’s rebellion, they “wailed and cried” (Liang shu 54:31b; Nan shih 8:2a; 54:31b). 
The only reason the envoys could have had for weeping was their loss of profit, but the 
account is, of course, apocryphal and a sino-centric exaggeration by the dynastic his- 
torians. 

Let us now study two categories of embassies in detail: 

1. Those from foreign countries which only dealt with the Six Dynasties in South 
China. 

2. Those from foreign countries which dealt with both South China and the states 
of North China. 

Foreign countries which only sent embassies to North China are not considered.'3) 

Information for the Wu Dynasty (229-280) is scanty because of the poor quality 
of the Wu shu. For instance, Shu was Wu’s close ally, yet only one goodwill mission is 
recorded for 255 (Wu shu 19:19a). The data are clearly incomplete. At some time 
before 231, Lin-yi, Fu-nan, and T’ang-ming '*) sent envoys (Wu shu 15:9a. In the 12th 
month of 243, an embassy arrived from Fu-nan (Wu shu 2:31a). That is all the history 
has to say. 

A fascinating piece of information is entirely omitted in Wu shu. During Later Han 
times, in 166, an embassy had arrived by sea in southern China, presenting elephant 
tusks, rhinoceros horns, and tortoise shells, and claiming to have been sent from Ta 
Ch’in i.e. Rome, whose king was An-tun (Hou Han shu, lieh-chuan 78:13b; Liang shu 
54:22a; Nan shih 78:15a). The emperor of Rome from 161 to 180 happened to be 
Marcus Aurelius Antoninus. It is established that there were Roman factories in southern 
India at that time, and Roman artifacts, possibly from these factories, have been found 
in Indo-China. As has been suggested by others, the “Roman” envoys were probably 
smart entrepreneurs from southern India who, whatever their national origin, were 
well informed about Rome and intended to profit by trading with the Chinese court. A 
similar event took place in 226. A merchant from Ta Ch’in arrived by sea in southern 


13. I omit all diplomatic relations between states on the Chinese continent. With one exception to be 
discussed later, these have been fully treated in vol.I. 
14. The state of T’ang-ming cannot be identified. 
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China and was sent on to Sun Ch’tian!>) by the local administrator. The name of the 
merchant is recorded as Ch’in Lun, and he apparently did not claim to be an official 
envoy. Sun Ch’tian questioned him about his country and then sent him to return 
home. This account is given only by Liang shu (54:22a—22b) and repeated by Nan shih 
(78:15a). 

From the Eastern Chin dynasty onward, the information on embassies from fo- 
reign countries becomes much richer. Let us arrange it in chronological and tabular 
form.!®) 


Embassies from the south and southwest 


From Lin-yi to:!’) 
Eastern Chin 340, 10th month 

372, 1st month, Feb. 27 

373 and later 

377, 6th month 

382, 3rd month 

414, 9th month 

417, 6th month, July 22 
Liu Sung 42] 

430, 7th month, Sep. 3 

433, 5th month 

434 

435 

438 

439 

44] 

446 

455 

458, intercalary month 

472, 3rd month, Mar. 25 
Southern Ch’i 483 and later 

491, 5th month, May 28 
Liang 502, 8th month 

510, 4th month 

511 

512, 4th month 


15. Who at that time had not yet ascended the throne. 
16. I exclude cases where the name of a country is not recorded, such as that five states of the Eastern 
Barbarians presented regional objects in 382 (Chin shu 9:6b). 

In the chapters devoted to foreign countries, the dates are often vague but can be narrowed down. For 

instance, a king of Lin-yi died between 415 and about 418, whereupon his son and heir sent an embassy to 
Eastern Chin. That must be the embassy which by the imperial annals is dated July 22, 417 (Chin shu 10:8a; 
97:10a). 
17. Sources: Chin shu 7:6b; 9:2a, 2b, 5b, 6b; 10:7b, 8a; 97:10a; Sung shu 5:9b, 13b, 14a, 16b, 18a, 20a; 
6:18a; 97:1a, 1b, 2a, 3a; Nan Chi shu 58:9b; Liang shu 2:8a, 20b, 23a, 25a; 3:8b, 9b, 12b, 16b; 54:6a, 6a—6b, 
6b; Ch’en shu 4:5b; 5:8a; Nan shih 2:4a, 5a, 5b, 6b, 7b, 17b; 4:25a; 6:21a, 25a, 25b, 26a; 7:3a, 3b, 5a; 9:25b; 
10:3a; 78:3a, 4a, 4a—4b, 4b. 
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514, 4th month, May 22 

526, 6th month, July 6 

527, 3rd month 

528 

530, 6th month 

534, 7th month, Aug. 18 
Ch’en 568, 9th month, Oct. 18 

572, 3rd month, Apr. 21 


From Fu-nan to:!®) 
Eastern Chin 389, 2nd month 
¢.357 
Liu Sung 434 
435, 7th month, Sep. 8 '9) 


438 
442 

Southern Ch’i 484 

Liang 503, 7th month 
511 


512, 4th month 

514, 8th month, Oct. 1 

517, 8th month 

519, 7th month 

520, lst month, Feb. 29 

530, 6th month, Aug. 7 

535, 7th month, Aug. 24 ?°) 

539, 8th month, Sep. 2 
Ch’en 559, 5th month, June 30 2!) 

572, 3rd month, Apr. 21 

588, 6th month, June 29 


From T’ung-t’ou to:2’) 
Eastern Chin 413 


From Ta-shih to:”*) 
Eastern Chin 413 


From Ho-lo-t’o to:**) 
Liu Sung 430 *) 


18. Sources: Chin shu 9:9a; 97:10b; Sung shu 5:14a, 15a, 16b; 97:4a; Nan Ch'i shu 58:11b; Liang shu 2:9b, 
23a, 25a—25b, 28b, 30b; 3:1b, 12b, 17b, 22a; 54:10a, 10b, 1 1a; Ch’en shu 2:12b; 5:8a; 6:14a; Nan shih 2:5b, 
6b, 8a; 6:21b, 25b, 26a, 27b, 28a; 7:1a, 5a, 8a, 9b; 9:18a; 10: Sar 11a; 78:7b, 8a. 

19. Nan shih 2:5b gives the wrong date of hsin- -yu, which cyclical characters did not occur in the 7th month. 
20. By Nan shih 78:8a misdated 543. 

21. Nan shih 9:18a miscopies the day ping-yin (June 30) of Ch’en shu 2:12b as ping-tzu (July 10). 

22. Source: Chin shu 10:7b. 

23. Source: Chin shul0:7b. 

24. Sources: Sung shu 5:9b; 97:4b; Nan shih 2:4a, 78:1 1a. 

25. Thereafter, annually (Sung shu 97:4b). 
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From Ho-lo-tan to:*°) 
Liu Sung 430, 4th month, June 4 


433, 6th month 

434 

436 

437, 12th month, Jan. 31, 438 
452, 4th month, May 14 


From P’o-huang ”’) to:2°) 
Liu Sung 442 


449, 5th month, June 27 9) 
451, 5th month *°) 

455, 2nd month, Mar. 31 
456 

459, 1st month, Mar. 17 
464, 7th month, Aug. 31 
466 


From P’o-ta ?!) to:37) 
Liu Sung 449 5th month, July 3 


451, 4th month, June 4 


From She-p’o-p’o-ta >?) to:**) 
Liu Sung 433, summer 


435, 7th month, Sep. 8 °°) 


From Shih-tzu to:*°) 
Eastern Chin 405 or later 
Liu Sung 428 


429 
430 
435, 6th month 


Liang 527 





26. Sources: Sung shu 5:9b, 13b, 14a, 16a, 33b; 97:5b-6a, 6a—-6b, 6b, 8a; Nan shih 2:4a, 5a, 5b, 6a, 11b; 
78:11b. 


27. 


By the entry for 442 in Sung shu 5:21b transliterated as P’o-huang ("huang” for “yellow instead of for 


“august”). Both characters were in ancient Chinese pronounced “wang”. See Karlgren, Grammata, nos. 707a 
and 708a. By the chapter on foreign countries in Sung shu transliterated as P’an-huang. P’an in ancient 
Chinese was pronounced “b'uan” and p’o “b’ua”. See Karlgren, op.cit., no. 25q. 


28. 


Sources: Sung shu 5:21b, 30a, 32b; 6:10b, 18a; 97:8a, 8b; Nan shih 2:8a, 10a, 11a, 15b, 18a, 22a; 


78:11b, 1] b-12a, 12a. 


29. By Nan shih 2:10a dated 3rd month, Apr.28. 

30. Sung shu 5:32a dates the reception on the day ting-ssu, which cyclical characters did not occur in the 
5th month. 

31. By the chapter on foreign countries in Sung shu transliterated as P’an-ta. 


32. 
33. 
34. 
35. 
36. 


Sources: Sung shu 5:30a, 32b; 97:8b, 9a; Nan shih 2:8a, 10a, 11a; 78:12a. 

By the chapter on foreign countries in Nan shih called She-p’o-ta. 

Sources: Sung shu 5:15a; 97:9a; Nan shih 2:5a, 5b; 78:12a. 

Nan shih 2:5b gives the wrong date of hsin-yu, which cyclical characters did not occur in the 7th month. 
Sources: Sung shu 5:9b-10a, 15a; 97:10a, 10b; Liang shu 3:9b; 54:24b, 25a, 25a—25b; Nan shih 2:4a, 


5b, 7:3b; 78:1 8b. 
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From Su-mo-li to:3’) 
Liu Sung 44] 


From Chin-t’o-li 3°) to:°’) 
Liu Sung 455, 8th month, Aug. 30 


Liang 502, 8th month 
518, 5th month, June 18 *°) 
520 

Ch’en 563, Ist month, Feb. 19 


From P’o-li *') to:*7) 
Liu Sung 473 
Liang 511 
517, 8th month 
522, 8th month, Sep. 10 


From P’an-p’an ‘°) to:**) 

Liu Sung 424 or later 
455, 7th month, Aug. 18 
457 or later 

Liang 527 
529, 12th month, Jan. 24, 530 
532, 4th month, May 28 
533, 9th month 
534, 8th month 
540, 8th month 
551, 9th month 


Ch’en 571 
584, 11th month, Dec. 21 


From Tan-tan to:*>) 
Liang 530 
531, 6th month 
535, 2nd month, Apr. 12 


37. Sources: Sung shu 5:20a; 97:12a; Nan shih 78:16a. 

38. Cf. supra, note 10. 

39. Sources: Sung shu 6:11b; 97:12a; Liang shu 2:8a, 29b; 54:16b—17a, 17a, 18a; Ch’en shu 3:4b; Nan shih 
2:15b; 6:21a, 27b; 9:22b; 78:12b, 13a, 16b. 

40. By Nan shih 6:27b dated 8th intercalary month. 

41. Sung shu transliterates the li of P’o-li with the character meaning black (Mathews no.3876) and Liang 
shu and Nan shih with the character meaning profit (Mathews no.3867). Both were in ancient Chinese 
pronounced “Iji”. See Karlgren, Grammata, nos. 519a and 519k. 

42. Sources: Sung shu 97:12a; Liang shu 2:28b; 3:34a; 54:20a—-20b, 20b-21a; Nan shih 6:25a, 27b; 7:2a; 
78:13b, 16b. 

43. See supra, note 10. 

44. Sources: Sung shu 6:11a; Liang shu 3:12a, 15a, 16b, 23b; 5:6a; 54:15b, 16a; Ch’en shu 5:7a; 6:9a; Nan 
shih 2:15b; 7:4b, 6a; 7:7a, 10a; 8:7a: 10:2b, 9b; 78::12b. 

45. Sources: Liang shu 3:13a, 17a; 54:16a-16b, 16b; Ch’en shu 5:7a, 7b, 29b; 6:9b; Nan shih 7:5a, 7b; 
10:2b, 10a; 78:12b. 
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Ch’en 571, 5th month, June 12 
10th month, Nov. 27 
581, 10th month 
585, 10th month, Nov. 3 


From Lang-ya-hsiu to:*°) 
Liang 515, 9th month 
523, 12th month, Dec. 28 
531, 9th month, Oct. 7 
Ch’en 568, 9th month, Oct. 20 


From the Indian Chan-t’an:*’) 
Eastern Chin 357, lst month 


From the Indian Chia-p’i-li to:**) 
Liu Sung 428, 12th month 
466 


From North India (Pei-t’ien-chu) to:*’) 
Liang 504, 9th month 


From Central India (Chung-t’ien-chu):°°) 
Liang 503, 7th month 


Lin-yi comprised central and southern Vietnam to about the area of modern Saigon, 
and Fu-nan southern Cambodia and southernmost Vietnam (Map 21). For some of the 
other states, the sources give vague hints. The people of T’ung-t’ou, Ta-shih, Ho-lo-t’o, 
Ho-lo-tan, P’an-huang, P’o-ta, She-p’o-p’o-ta, Shih-tzu, Su-mo-li, Chin-t’o-li, and P’o- 
li are defined as “Southwestern Barbarians” in Chin shu (10:7b) and Sung shu (97:4b 
ff.). Shih-tzu was situated next to India (Liang shu 54:24a). Chin-t’o-li, P’o-li, and 
Lang-ya-hsiu were islands (Liang shu 54:16b, 18a, 20a; Nan shih 78:12b, 13b). More 
exact identifications have been overly bold. 

No conclusions can be drawn from the time spans during which the states other 
than Lin-yi and Fu-nan exchanged embassies with the Six Dynasties, since it is unknown 
how long these states lasted. Lin-yi was intermittently at war with South China. All 
others had peaceful relations. 

An interesting question is, how did the embassies from the south and southwest 
reach China? For Lin-yi and Fu-nan there can be no doubt. They must have travelled 
by sea to the Yangtze and then upriver to Chien-k’ang. It has been seen that a king of 
Lin-yi en route to the Southern Ch’i was shipwrecked and drowned in 498. Also, Lin- 
yi and Fu-nan were, with one exception, the only countries which presented large 
animals, in all three elephants and one rhinoceros. Fu-nan had no border with China 


46. Sources: Liang shu 2:26b; 3:13b; 54:18b-19a; Ch’en shu 4:5b; Nan shih 6:26b; 7:2a, 5b, 9:25b; 78:13b. 
47. Source: Chin shu 8:5b. 

48. Sources: Sung shu 5:8b; 97:11a—11b, 11a; Nan shih 2:3b; 78:16a. In the entries for 428, Sung shu 5:8b 
and Nan shih 2:3b call the state simply India (T’ien-chu), whereas Sung shu 97:11a-11b and Nan shih 
78:16a give the name as the Indian Chia-p’i-li. For 466, all entries give the full name. 

49. Sources: Liang shu 2:10b; Nan shih 6:22a. 

50. Sources: Liang shu 2:9b; 54:23a—24a; Nan shih 6:21b; 78:16a. 
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and could hardly have trotted its animals through Lin-yi. Lin-yi was used to the sea 
lanes. It obviously was easier for both countries to transport elephants and a rhinoceros 
by ship. 

The summer monsoon blows from about the 2nd to the 9th months. The embassies 
from Lin-yi and Fu-nan started out with the beginning of the summer monsoon. The 
majority of those from Lin-yi were received in Chien-k’ang in the 3rd, 4th, 5th and 6th 
months, from Fu-nan, which had farther to go, in the 6th, 7th, and 8th months. They 
then returned with the winter monsoon in the 9th, 10th, 11th, 12th, or 1st months, 
some staying in Chien-k’ang until the end of the winter. 

It is significant that there were no embassies from Lin-yi and Fu-nan to the states 
in North China. In Western Chin times, embassies from Lin-yi had been received in 
Lo-yang in the 12th month of 268 and in the 12th month of 284, from Fu-nan in the 
12th month of 268, in the 4th month of 285, and in 286, and 287 (Chin shu 3:5b, 13a, 
13b). They must have taken the usual sea voyage into the Yangtze and then proceeded 
on barges via the rivers and canals of the Southern Plain, reaching Lo-yang at the end 
of the winter or even later. This route was possible because China was unified. But it 
was not in the interest of the southern successor emperors to permit the passage of 
“tribute missions” through their territories to the rulers of the north. This would have 
undercut their claims to be the legitimate and universal Sons of Heaven. It was not 
until the Sui had reunified China that an embassy from Lin-yi reached Ch’ang-an (Pei 
shih 95:11a). 

Apart from Lin-yi and Fu-nan, only one other state presented a large animal, the 
elephant of P’an-p’an in 551. It may be assumed from this that P’an-p’an was located 
somewhere along the sea route to China. All other states presented as a rule small 
luxury articles and no living creatures larger than cockatoos. These could have been 
transported by land. Some of their embassies, including those from the Indian states, 
may have reached Chien-k’ang by what later was called the Burma Road. None of the 
states had diplomatic relations with North China. 


Embassies from the east and northeast 


From Japan (Wo) °') to:°?) 
Eastern Chin 413 
Liu Sung 421, 2nd month 
425 >3) 
430, Ist month 
438 
443 
451 or later 
460, 12th month 





51. Japan had sent three embassies to the Wei state of the Three Kingdoms, in the 6th month of 238 in the 
12th month of 243, and in 247 or later (Wei shu 4:24a; 30:29a—29b, 30b-31a). No embassies are recorded 
for Western Chin. On Japanese-Chinese relations see Tsunoda Ryusaku and L.C.Goodrich, Japan in the 
Chinese Dynastic Histories. 

52. Sources: Chin shu 10:7b; Sung shu 5:9b, 16b, 23a; 6:23a; 10:3b, 7a; 97:23b, 24a, 25a; Nan shih 1:25b; 
2:4a, 6b, 8a, 18b; 79:5a, 5b, 6a; Pei shih 94:27a. 

53. And at least three times thereafter. 
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477, 11th month, Dec. 20 
478, 5th month, June 27 
460, 12th month 


From Koguryo (Kao-kou-li) to:**) 
Eastern Chin 
336, 2nd month, Mar. 26 
343, 12th month 
Northern Wei 
405 or later 
413 
Liu Sung 
423, 2nd month >) 
424, lst month *) 
425, 6th month, July 31 
436, 6th month 
437, 2nd month 
438 
439 439, 11th month 
44] 
443 
451, 10 month, Nov. 21 
453, 11th month, Jan.12, 454 
455, 10th month, Dec. 18 
458, 10th month, Nov. 16 
459, 11th month, Dec. 15 
461, 7th month, Aug. 4 
463, 6th month, July 6 
465, 2nd month 
467, 2nd month 
9th month, Oct.17 
467, 11th month 
468, 4th month 
469, 2nd month 
470, 11th month, Dec. 17 
472, 2nd month, Mar. 24 
7th month, Sep. 9 
473, 2nd month, Mar. 15 
8th month, Sep. 12 


54. Sources: Chin shu 7:5b, 8a; 10:7b; Sung shu 4:2a, 3a; 5:15b, 16b, 20a, 23a, 33a; 6:6a, 12b, 21a, 24b, 30a; 
8:]16a, 21b; 10:8a; 97:20a, 20b; Nan Ch’'i shu 58:3b; Liang shu 2:23a, 27a; 3:1b, 8a, 10a, 15a, 17a, 24a; 
54:29b, 30a; Ch’en shu 3:12b; 4:2b; 5:6b, 15a; 6:10a; Nan shih 1:29a; 2:6a, 6b, 7b, 8a, lla, 14b, 15b, 17b, 
18a, 19a, 20b; 4:15b; 6:26b;7:1a, 3a, 3b, 6b, 7b, 10b; 9:21b, 24b; 10:2b, 3b, 10a; Wei shy 4A:21b, 24b, 27b: 
5:15a; 6:4b, 5a, 6a; 7A:3a, 4a, 5a—5b, 6b, 8a, 8b, 9a, 9b, 10a, 10b, 11a, 12b, 13b, 16b, 17a, 27a, 28a, 29a; 
7B: 1a, 2a, 4a, 5a, 5b, 6a, 7a, 9b, 10a, 1 1b, 12a, 12b, 13b, 15b, 17b, 18b, 21b, 22b, 31b, 8:1a. 1b, 2b, 3a, 4b, &b, 
16b, 18a, 19a, 21b, 23a, 24b, 25b, 28a, 29a, 30b, 31b; 9:4a, 6b, 9b, 10a, 11:15a, 15b, 23a; 12:3b, 6a, 7a, 8a, Sb, 
10a, 10b, 11b, 13a, 14a, 14b, 15a, 100:3a, 5b, 17a, 18a, 19a; Pei Ch'i shu 4:12a, 17a, 23a; 7:6a; 8:2a—2b, 12a; 
Chou shu 49:2b; Sui shu 1:15b, 16a, 17b, 18a, 18b; 81:1b; Pei shih 94:5a, 6b, 7a 

55. By Nan shih 1:29a dated 3rd month. 

56. By Nan shih 1:29a dated 2nd month. 
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475, 10th month, Dec. 8 


478, 12th month, Jan.23, 479 


Southern Ch’i 


57. 


481, 12th month, Jan.6, 482 


Correcting the cyclical characters chi-ssu to yi-ssu. 


58. Correcting 8th month to 9th month. 


474, 3rd month, Apr. 18 
7th month, July 30 

475, 2nd month, Feb. 25 
8th month 


476, 2nd month 
7th month 
9th month 

477, 2nd month, Mar. 29 
9th month, Oct. 3 


479, 3rd month 
9th month 


484, 10th month 
485 
485, 5th month 
486, 4th month 
487, 5th month 
488, 2nd month, Mar. 10 
4th month 
intercal. month, Nov. 8 
489, 2nd month, Mar. 15 
6th month 
10th month, Nov. 22 
490, 7th month 
9th month, Oct. 26 
491, 5th month 
9th month, Nov. 10 
492, 3rd month 
6th month, July 30 >’) 
8th month, Sep. 14 
10th month, Nov. 28 
493, 6th month, July 28 
494 1st month, Feb. 2 
7th month, Sep. 4 
494 2nd month, Mar. 24 
5th month 
495, 2nd month, Mar. 24 
498, 9th month, Oct.4 *8) 
499 
499, 5th month, May 26 
500, 8th month, Oct. 6 
501, lst month, Mar. 1] 
12th month 
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Liang 
504, 4th month, May 24 
506, 9th month 
507, 10th month, Nov. 21 
508, 5th month, June 14 
12th month, Feb. 2, 509 
509, 5th month 
510, 3rd month 
intercal.month, Aug. 19 
12th month, Jan. 26, 511 
512, 3rd month, May 1 
512, 5th month, June 1 
513, 1st month 
12th month 
514, 11th month, Dec. 31 
515, 10th month, Nov. 4 
516, 4th month 
517, 4th month, May 9 
518, 2nd month, Mar. 19 
5th month 
520, lst month, Feb. 29 
526, 3rd month, Apr. 13 
527, 10th month 
532, 6th month, July 21 
532, 11th month, Dec. 31 
534 534, 4th month, May 22 
Eastern Wei 
535, 2nd month, Apr. 12 
535, 3rd month 
536 
537 
538, 8th month, Sep. 21 °°) 
539, 5th month 
540 
541 
541, 3rd month 
542 


59. Correcting 7th month to 8th month. 
60. By Pei shih 94:6b incorrectly called a mission to Western Wei. Wei shu 12:15a records it as a mission to 
Eastern Wei. 
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Northern Ch’i 
550, 6th month, June 30 
551, 5th month, July 3 
555, 11th month, Dec. 8 
Ch’en 
561, 11th month, Dec. 5 
564 
565 
566, 12th month, Jan.17, 567 
570, 11th month, Dec. 24 
571, 5th month, June 12 
573 
574, lst month 
Northern Chou 
577 
Sui 
581, 12th month, Feb. 5, 582 
582, 1st month, Mar. 6 
11th month, Dec. 6 
583, 4th month, Apr. 30 
5th month, June 2 
585, 12th month, Jan.16, 586 


From Paekche (Po-chi) to:®') 
Eastern Chin 

372, 1st month, Feb. 27 

376 or later 

384, 7th month 

405 or later 

Northern Wei 

Liu Sung 

420, 11th month, Jan. 11, 441 

424 

425 ®&) 

429, 7th month 


450, lst month, Feb. 27 
457 
458 
467, 11th month 
471, 11th month, Dec. 1 °) 
472 


61. Sources: Chin shu 9:2a—2b, 7b; Sung shu 5:9a, 19b, 23a, 30b; 8:16a, 23b; 97:22b, 23a, 23a—23b, 23b; 
Nan Ch'i shu 58:7b-8a; Liang shu 3:3a, 16b, 24a; 4:4a; 54:30b, 31a, 31b; Ch’en shu 4:4a; 54:30b, 31a, 31b; 
Ch’'en shu 4:4a; 5:20a; 6:9a, 11b; Nan shih 2:3b—4a, 4a, 7a, 8a, 10a, 15a; 7:1b, 7a, 10b; 8:2a; 9:25a; 10:9b; 
Wei shu 100:6b; Pei Ch’i shu 8:4b, 10b; Chou shu 6:17b; 49:6b; Sui shu 1:15b, 16a; Pei shih 94:12b, 13b. 
62. Thereafter, annually (Sung shu 97:22b; Nan shih 79:3b). 

63. Correcting 10th month to 11th month. 
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Southern Ch’i 
480, 3rd month 
495 

Liang 
521, 11th month 
534, 3rd month, Apr. 20 
541, 3rd month, Apr. 14 
549, 12th month %) 


567, 9th month, Nov. 5 


577, 7th month, Aug. 7 


584, 11th month, Dec. 27 
586, 9th month, Nov. 16 


From Silla (Hsin-lo) to:*) 
Liang 
521, 11th month 
Ch’en 


568, 7th month, Aug. 23 
570, 6th month, July 24 
571,5th month, June 12 


578, 7th month, Aug. 21 


From Su-shen ©) to:°’) 
Eastern Chin 

318 or later 

Liu Sung 


459, 11th month, Dec. 15 ®) 


Northern Ch’i 
550 


567, 10th month 
572 
Northern Chou 


577, 11th month, Nov. 26 
578 

Sui 
581, 10th month, Nov. 20 
582, 1 month, Mar. 6 


Northern Ch’i 
564 


572 


It can be seen that the embassies from Japan were chiefly received in Chien-k’ang from 
the 11th to the 2nd months, which means that they must have sailed earlier. The 


64. Nan shih 8:2a dates this mission to the 10th month. 
65. Sources: Liang shu 3:3a; 54:32a; Ch’en shu 4:5a; 5:7a, 22a; Nan shih 7:1b; 9:25b; 10:26, 5b; 79:5a; Pei 


Ch'i shu 7:6a; 8:10b. 
66. Also called Yi-lou. 


67. Sources: Chin shu 97:3a; Sung shu 6:21a; 97:21b-22a; Nan shih 2:18a; 79:2b). 


68. By Nan shih 792b misdated 458. 
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embassies from Koguryo were similarly received from the 10th to the 3rd months, and 
those from Paekche from the 9th to the 3rd month. The reason is that during that 
period, the winds from Japan and Korea are favourable, blowing in a southwesterly 
direction. Some sea captains had the skill to sail with their precious cargos to China in 
the summer and fall with the monsoon on their port bows, one from Japan, four from 
Koguryo, and three from Paekche. The captains of Silla were the exception and actually 
preferred the summer, a proof of their seamanship. 

Koguryo sent embassies not only by sea to the Eastern Chin, Liu Sung, Southern 
Ch’i, Liang, and Ch’en of the south, but also by land to the Northern Wei, Eastern Wei, 
Northern Ch’i, Northern Chou, and Sui (before reunification) of the north. Their 
countries adjoined so that they could engage in lively trade throughout the year, with 
only a slight preference for the summer months. Koguryo, in fact, had much closer 
relations to the northern dynasties than to the southern ones, with as many as four 
embassies during a single year. 100 embassies are recorded to the north, compared to 
38 to the south. Paekche and Silla, on the other hand, had closer relations to the south. 
Paekche’s recorded embassies to the south were 26 versus 8 to the north. Silla had 5 to 
the south and 2 to the north. 

Japan had relations only with the southern dynasties and did not send a single 
embassy to the north. Also all embassies ceased after 460. Perhaps Japan was absorbed 
by its expansion into Korea, and its increasing influence on Paekche and Silla. The 
southern Chinese courts were well informed about the Japanese activities in Korea 
which put them into a dilemma. They finessed it by on the one hand officially recognizing 
the kings of Paekche and Silla and conferring Chinese titles on them, and on the other 
by nominally placing the Japanese “kings” in charge of all military matters of Paekche, 
Silla, and adjoining regions (e.g. Sung shu 97:24a; Liang shu 54:34a; Nan shih 79:6a). 

Su-shen, finally, was a chiefdom in Manchuria which could not have had the 
resources to send a mission to Chien-k’ang by sea. Its envoys were probably attached to 
the embassies of Koguryo.*) 


Embassies from the west and northwest 


From Tang-ch’ang to:’°) 
Liu Sung Northern Wei 
454 or later 
460, Ist month, Feb. 18 
8th month, Sep. 13 
466 or later 
467 or later ”') 
476, 9th month 
485 
485, 3rd month, Apr. 29 


69. If that is true, an embassy from Koguryo must be added for 318 or later. 

70. Sources: Sung shu 6:21a, 22b; Liang shu 2:22a, 23a; 3:24a; 54:44b, 44b-45a; Nan shih 6:25a, 25b; 
7:10b; 79:10a; Wei shu 7A:1 1a, 28a, 29a; 7B:4a, 4b, 6a, 6b, 7a, 1Ob, 12b, 14b; 8:17a, 17b, 24b, 26b; 9:2a, 4b, 
Sb, 6b, 9b, 11b, 18b; Chou shu 5:6b; 49:15a. Pei shih 96:2 1a. 

71. Thereafter annually (Pei shih 96:2a). 
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488, 3rd month, Apr. 4 
6th month, June 30 
9th month 
489, 9th month, Oct. 16 
490, 3rd month, May 4 
8th month, Sep. 25 
491, 9th month, Nov. 10 
492, 8th month, Sep. 29 
493, 5th month, June 5 
Liang 
505 
507, 2nd month, Mar. 15 
8th month, Sep. 5 
510, 3rd month 
511 511, 11th month, Dec. 7 
512, 9th month, Oct. 19 
515, 7th month, July 28 
516, 2nd month 
8th month 
517, 2nd month, Mar. 16 
518, 2nd month, Mar. 19 
519, 2nd month 
523, 2nd month 
541, 3rd month, Apr. 14 
Northern Chou 
c.56] 
563, 3rd month, Apr. 20 


From Teng-chih to:’7) 
Liu Sung Northern Wei 
424 or later 
481, 5th month, June 15 
491, 9th month, Nov. 10 
492, 2nd month 
10th month, Nov. 17 
493, 9th month, Oct. 23 
495, 3rd month 
499, 9th month, Nov. 17 7) 
Liang 
505, lst month 
506, 7th month, Aug. 6 
509, 8th month, Sep. 1 
510, 2nd month, Feb. 27 
513, 9th month 
515, 9th month, Oct. 21 
516, 2nd month 





72. Sources: Liang shu 2:14a;54:44b, 44b-45a, 45a; Nan shih 6:24b; 79:10b; Wei shu 7A:21b; 7B:10a, 11b, 
213b, 16b, 21b; 8:1b, 10a, 23b, 30a; 9:4a, 4b, 6b, 7aq; Chou shu 49:15b; Pei shih 96:21a 
73. Correcting 10th month to 9th month. 
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517, 2nd month Mar. 16 


5th month, June 29 
Northern Chou 
561 
From the T’u-yii-hun to:”*) 
Liu Sung Northern Wei 
422 or later 


423, 2nd month 
429, 12th month, Feb. 8, 430 
431, 8th month 
432, 7th month, Sep. 10 
432, 10th month 
437, 12th month, Jan. 31, 438 
438 
439 
440 
44] 
442 
443 
450 
451, 5th month, June 29 
455, 4th month, May 13 
458, 8th month, Sep. 7 
46] 
468, 4th month, June 2 
469, 3rd month, Apr. 26 
473, 5th month, July 1 
12th month, Jan. 27, 474 
474, 8th month, Aug. 29 
11th month. Dec. 5 
475, 3rd month, Mar. 23 
475, intercal.month, May 14 
8th month 
477, 11th month, Nov. 16 
12th month, Feb. 13, 478 7°) 
478, lst month, Feb. 27 
Southern Ch’i 
479, 3rd month 
4th month ”*) 


74. Sources: Sung shu 4:2a; 5:9a, 13a, 16a, 16b, 18a, 19b, 32b; 6:10b, 17a; 8:16b, 18b; 9:3b, 5b, 8b; 96:4a, 
5b, 6a, 6b; 

Nan Ch'i-shu 2:4b; 59:4b; Liang shu 2:27b, 28a; 3:1b, 8a, 15b, 20b, 22b; 54:38b, 39a; Nan shih 1:28b; 2:4a, 
6a, 6b, 7a, 7b, 8a, 11a, 15b, 17b; 6:26b, 27b; 7:1a, 3a, 7a, 9a, 9b; 79:9b, 10a; Wei shu 7:8a, 9a, 9b,14a, 14b, 
16b, 17a, 23b, 29a; 7B:1a, 1b, 2a, 4a, 4b, 5b, 6a, 6b, 9a, 10a, 12a, 14a, 14b; 8:2a, 4b, 17a, 17b, 20a, 24b, 26a, 
28b, 30a, 31a; 9:2a, 4a, 4b, 5a, 6b, 8a, 9b, 10a, 1 1b, 17a; 11:24a; 12:1 1b, 13a, 14a, 14b, 18a, 19a; 101:11b; Pei 
Ch'i shu 4:2b, 16a; Chou shu 2:14b; 5:2b, 9b, 10b, 12b; 6:1 7b, 18b; 50:10a, 10b; Pei shih 96:10b, 17b; Sui shu 
83:3a. 

75. Correcting 12th month to intercalary 12th month. 

76. At this occasion, the T’u-yu-hun presented 50 yaks (Wei shu 7A:1 6b). 
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479, 5th month, June 19 7’) 
9th month 
482, 11th month, Dec. 29, 78) 
485 
485, 10th month, Nov. 7 
486, 4th month 
487, 4th month, May 12 
5th month 
488, 4th month 
9th month 
489, 3rd month, May 6 
4th month, May 31 
9th month, Oct. 16 
490, 3rd month, May 4 
491, lst month 
9th month, Nov. 10 
492, 6th month, Aug. 14 
493, 1st month, Feb. 26 
3rd month 
494, 5th month 
500, 7th month 
501, lst month 
502, 2nd month, Mar. 15 
Liang 
507, 4th month, May 10 
8th month, Sep. 5 
508, 8th month, Sep. 29 
510, 3rd month 
intercal.month, Aug. 19 
7th month, Sep. 8 
511, 7th month, Sep. 5 
512, 7th month 
8th month, Aug. 31 
513, 9th month 
514 514, 9th month 
515, 8th month, Sep. 2 
10th month, Nov. 4 
516, 2nd month 
5th month, July 5 7%) 
516, 8th month 
517, 3rd month, Apr. 19 
517, 3rd month, Apr. 21 
8th month, Sep. 4 
9th month, Oct. 3 
518, 2nd month, Mar. 19 
3rd month 





77. Correcting the cyclical characters chi-mao to yi-mao. 
78. Correcting the cyclical characters yi-mao to chi-mao. 
79. Correcting 4th month to 5th month. 
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intercal.month, Sep. 5 
519, 2nd month 
520, 4th month, May 23 ®) 
522, 10th month, Nov. 14 
526, 2nd month 
533, Ist month 
534, 6th month, July 15 
Eastern Wei 
538, 3rd month, June 2 
540, 5th month, June 22 
542 
543 
544 
545 
548 


549 

549, 11th month, Nov. 4 
Northern Ch’i 

550, 10th month, Nov. 4 
Western Wei 

553 
Northern Chou 

561, lst month, Feb. 26 

565, lst month, Mar. 9 

11th month, Dec. 23 

567, 5th month, May 25 

577, 9th month 

578 

578, 12th month, Jan. 13, 578 
Sui 


586 


Tang-ch’ang and Teng-chih were located on the Tibetan Plateau, the state of the T’u- 
yu-hun had its centre at Ch’ing-hai or Kukunor. To reach the southern capital of Chien- 
k’ang, their embassies had to travel through difficult terrain, presumably to the upper 
reaches of the Han River, from where they could proceed by water. To the northern 
capitals, they had to go by land. All three sent many more embassies to the northern 
courts than to the southern ones, 117 being recorded for the former and only 38 for the 
latter. The king of Tang-ch’ang, Liang-mi Ch’eng personally called on Emperor Hsiao- 
wen of Northern Wei on Sep.29, 492. The king of Teng-chih, Hsiang-shu-p’eng called 
on the same emperor on Oct.23, 493, and on Hsiao-wen’s successor Hstian-wu on 
Nov.17, 499 (Wei shu 7B:16b; 8:1b). Only Tang-ch’ang’s king Liang-mi Po visited 
Emperor Wu of Liang in 505 (Liang shu 54:44b-45a). 

There were no embassies form Tang-ch’ang and Teng-chih and only one from the 
T’u-yti-hun to the Southern Ch’i court. From the end of the reign of Emperor Wu of 
Liang, all embassies ceased. Hou Ching rose in rebellion in 548, and south China was in 





80. Correcting the cyclical characters chia-wu to chia-tzu. 
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turmoil. In 553, the Western Wei conquered Ssu-ch’uan, and the roads to the southern 
court were henceforth cut off. That explains why not a single embassy reached the 
Ch’en from Tang-ch’ang, Teng-chih, or the T’u-yii-hun. 

The majority of the embassies from Tang-ch’ang and Teng-chih to the southern 
and northern courts was received in the spring, which means that they must have set 
out immediately after or even before the snow began to melt, and in the fall. The T’u- 
yti-hun showed the same preference for the spring and fall, but also arrived during all 
other months, even in the winter. 


Embassies from the far west 


From Hua to:®!) 

Liang 
516 
520, 3rd month, Apr. 15 *) 
526 
535, 3rd month, May 12 
541, 3rd month, Apr. 14 


From Kao-ch’ang to:°?) 
Liang Northern Wei 

497, 12th month 

508 5) 

509, Ist month, Feb. 21 
6th month 
8th month 

510, 2nd month, Feb. 27 

512, 10th month 

513, 3rd month, May 12 

515, 9th month, Oct. 13 

516, 4th month 
7th monthly, Sep. 2 

518, 5th month 

521, 6th month, July 22 
11th month, Dec. 15 

531 

535-546 
Northern Chou 
559, intercal.month, June 24 
561, 1st month, Feb. 26 


81. Sources: Liang shu 3:1b, 17a, 24a; 54:40b; Nan shih 7:7a, 7b, 10b; 79:15a. 

82. Three small states which neighboured on Hua attached their envoys to this embassy, Chou-ku-k’o, 
Ho-pa-t’an, and Hu-mi-tan (Liang shu 54:41b; Nan shih 79:15b). 

83. Sources: Nan shih 79:15a; Wei shu 7B:30b; 8:21b, 23b, 24a, 28b, 29b; 9:3b, 4b, 5b, 10a, 16a, 16b; 
101:24a, 24b, 25a, 25b; Chou shu 4:6a, 5:2b; 50:12a; Pei shih 97:7b, 9a, 9b 

84. By Pei shih 97:9a misdated 516. 
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From Po-t’i to:®°) 

Liang 
522, 8th month, Sep. 10 
526, lst month, Feb. 24 


From Kucha (Chiu-tzu) to:°°) 

Liang Northern Wei 
437, 3rd month, May 8 
439 
439, 4th month, May 2 
475, 4th month, June 2 
477, 10th month 
478, 7th month, Sep. 5 ®’) 

9th month 

479 9th month 


503, 7th month 
510, 10th month, Dec. 16 
518, intercal.month, Sep. 14 


521 
522, 7th month, Aug. 29 
Northern Chou 
561, 5th month, June 21 
From Mo to:°8) 
Liang 
524 
From Khotan (Yii-t’ien) to:°’) 
Liang Northern Wei 
457, Ist month 
12th month 


461, 8th month, Oct. 4 
467, 2nd month 

9th month, Oct. 17 
468, 4th month 


502, 7th month, Sep. 4 

507, 10th month, Nov. 21 

508, 3rd month, May 1 
510 

512, 10th month 


85. Sources: Liang shu 3:8a; 54:42a; Nan shih 7:2a; 79:16a. 

86. Sources: Liang shu 2:9b; 54:42b; Nan shih 6:21b; 79:16a; Wei shu 4:24b, 26a, 27b; 7A:9b, 13b, 15a- 
15b, 15b, 17a; 8:25b; 9:10a, 17a; Chou shu 5:3a; 50:14a; Pei shih 97:13b. 

87. Presenting 70 camels (Wei shu 7A:15a—15b). 

88. Sources: Liang shu 54:43b; Nan shih 79:16b. 

89. Sources: Liang shu 2:25a—25b, 30b; 54:43a, 43b; Nan shih 6:25a, 26a, 79:16a; Wei shu 5:6b, 7a, 11b; 
6:4b, 5a, 6a; 8:5a, 18a, 19a, 28b, 30a; Chou shu 5:26a; 50:14b; Pei shih 97:6a. 
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513, 8th month ”) 
514, 8th month, Oct. 1 
519, 7th month 
541 
Northern Chou 
574, 11th month 


From K’o-p’an-t’o *') to:°*) 
Northern Wei 

437, 3rd month, May 8 
439 
439, 11th month 

Liang 

546, 8th month, Oct. 4 

462, 3rd month 


From Persia (Po-ssu) to:*) 

Liang Northern Wei 
437 
455, 10th month 
461, 8th month, Oct. 4 
468, 4th month 
476, 2nd month 
507, 10th month, Dec. 5 
518, intercal.month, Sep. 14 
521, intercal.month, July 10 
522, 7th month, Aug. 29 


530 
533, 8th month, Sep. 12 

Western Wei 
535, 4th month, June 10 

553 

555 


Hua was centred on present Turfan, which meant that a branch of the Northern Silk 
Route passed through it. Kao-ch’ang was located northeast of Hua. Po-t’i lay on the 
Northern Silk Route, six days journey east of Hua (Liang shu 54:42a; Nan shih 79:16a). 
Kucha was an important oasis state on the Northern Silk Route. Mo was called Ch’ii- 
mo in Han times and was situated on the Southern Silk Route. Khotan, another important 
oasis state, lay west of Mo, and K’o-p’an-t’o west of Khotan. 

In order to reach Chien-k’ang, the Persian embassies must have travelled on one of 
the silk routes and then have passed through the territory of the T’u-yii-hun to the 
upper Han River in order to bypass the Northern Wei state. 

It will have been noticed that all recorded embassies from the far west arrived in 
Chien-k’ang during Liang times. 


90. Wei shu 8:30a gives the cyclical characters of keng-jung which did not occur in the 8th month. 

91. The “p’an” in the name is written with radical 75, except in Liang shu 54:43b and Nan shih 79:16a, 
where it is written with radical 108. 

92. Sources: Liang shu 3:30b; 54:43b; Nan shih 7:12b; 79:16a; Wei shu 4A:24b, 27b; 5:12a. 

93. Liang shu 3:16a, 17a; 54:44b; Nan shih 7:7a, 7b; Wei shu 5:5b-6a, 11b; 6:6b; 7A:10a; 8:18b; 9:10a, 
16a, 17a; 102:17b Chou shu 50:17b; Pei shih 97:18a. 
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Embassies from the far north 


From the Juan-juan to:**) 
Liu Sung Northern Wei 
431, intercal.month, Aug. 10 
434, 2nd month, Feb. 27 
10th month, Nov. 20 
435, 2nd month, Mar. 27 
442, 10th month, Nov. 29 


463, 6th month, July 6 
467, 10th month, Nov. 22 
468, 4th month, June 2 
469, 2nd month 
7th month 
471, 3rd month, Apr. 8 
6th month, July 20 
474 5th month, June 4 


474, 7th month 
475, 10th month 
476, 2nd month 
5th month 
8th month 
11th month 
477, 4th month, May 11 
5th month 
9th month 
478, 2nd month, Apr. 8 
478, 9th month, Oct. 26 
479, 4th month, May 26 
Southern Ch’i 
480, 3rd month, Apr. 14 
480, 9th month, Oct. 2 
481, 9th month, Oct. 6 
481, 10th month, Nov. 23 
482, 6th month 
484, 2nd month 
484, 3rd month *) 


Liang 
506, 9th month, Nov. 17 
508, 9th month, Oct. 21 
511, 9th month 





94. Sources: Sung shu 5:21a; 6:30a; 8:15b, 16b, 22a, 23a; 9:7b; 10:7b; Nan Ch’i shu 59:1b, 1b-2a; Liang 
shu 2:26a, 27b; 3:10a, 20b, 24a; 54:47a; Nan shih 2:8a, 20b; 4:15a, 15b; 6:26b; 7:3b, 9a, 1Ob; 79:17b; Wei 
shu 4A;12b, 18b, 20a; 6:6a, 6b; 7A:8a, 10a, 10b, 11b, 12b, 13b, 14b, 18b, 22a, 23a, 25b; 7B: 1a; 8:16b, 20a; 
9:2a, 9a, 9b, 28a, 34b, 35a; 11:15a, 15b, 18a, 18b; 12:7a, 10a, 10b, 1 1b, 13a, 14a, 14b, 15a, 18a, 19a, 19b; 103:7b, 
lla, 11b, 12b, 13a, 21b; Pei Ch’i shu 4:15b, 16a, 16b, 17a, 22a; Pei shih 98:6a, 8b, 9b, 10a, 15b, 16a, 16b, 17b 
95. By Wei shu 7B:1la dated ping-shen, which cyclical characters did not occur in the 3rd month. 
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515, 2nd month, Mar. 17 
515, 7th month 
516, 8th month 
517, 12th month, Jan. 17,518 
518, 2nd month 
525, 10th month 
527, 4th month, June 1 
6th month 
7th month, Nov. 7 
528, Ist month, Mar. 3 
529 
532, 6th month, July 21 
July 28 
9th month, Nov. 8 
11th month, Dec. 27 
Eastern Wei 
537 
538, 3rd month, June 7 
539, spring 
8th month 
12th month 
540 
541 
541, 9th month, Oct. 14 


550 
Northern Ch’i 
550, 10th month, Nov. 1 
12th month, Dec. 25 
551, 2nd month, Mar. 20 
7th month, Aug. 17 
555, 5th month, July 2 


The majority of the embassies from the Juan-juan to the southern courts were received 
in the fall, which means that they must have started out early in the year. They doubtlessly 
skirted the domain of the Northern Wei by travelling through T’u-yii-hun territory and 
from there eventually reached the Han River and continued by water. There is, in fact, 
an entry that a Juan-juan embassy was robbed in Yung province which straddled the 
lower Han River valley (Sung shu 46:9a). Until 495, the Northern Wei capital was 
P’ing-ch’eng, so that the Juan-juan had a shorter distance to travel there than to Chien- 
k’ang. Most of their embassies were therefore received in the spring and summer. After 
495, the Northern Wei capital was Lo-yang, the distance was greater, and most of the 
embassies were received in the fall and winter. 

The relationship between the Northern Wei and Juan-juan was always tense, and 
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wars were frequently fought. This made it important to the Juan-juan and the southern 
dynasties to become allies, a classical case of seeking support from a country in the rear 
of the enemy. The Chinese proposed a joint attack in 478, and the Juan-juan in 481 
(Nan Ch’i shu 4:15b; 59:1b-2a; Nan shih 79:17b). The Juan-juan embassies to the 
south therefore served both trade and politics. 

On Mar.8, 552, the king of the Juan-juan, Anakuei, was defeated by the T’u-chtieh 
(Turks) and committed suicide. 555 is consequently the date of the last embassy from 
remnants of his tribe. The Turks replaced the Juan-juan as the rulers of the Central 
Asian empire. They established close relations with the dynasties of the north but not 
with the Ch’en of the south. 

It has been seen that not all foreign embassies are mentioned in the dynastic his- 
tories. Sometimes it is simply stated that henceforth they arrived annually. There is 
also an entry in Sui shu (1:20b), according to which Emperor Wen on May 30, 584 gave 
a banquet in the Hall of Great Rise for the envoys of the Turks, the T’u-yti-hun, and the 
Koreans from Koguryo. The official reception of these three embassies is nowhere 
recorded. It is nevertheless probable that major embassies are generally noted, since 
“tribute missions” were a source of pride and self-assurance for the imperial courts. 

It has also become clear that a study of the embassies reenforces the obvious. 
Many foreign countries sent mission to the southern and northern courts not only 
alternatingly but even during one and the same year: Koguryo in 439, 467, 512, 532, 
534, and 535, Paekche in 567, and 572, Tang-ch’ang in 511, the T’u-yii-hun in 432, 
475, and 517, and the Juan-juan in 474, 478, 480, 481, 515, 541. This proves that they 
did not accept the claim of each court to world supremacy but acted pragmatically in 
seeking their own advantage. 

To summarize, embassies from the south, southwest, and Japan went almost 
exclusively to the Six dynasties. The only exceptions are two Indian states. West India 
(Hsi-t’ien-chu) sent an embassy to the Northern Wei in 497 (Wei shu 7A:13b), and 
South India (Nan-t’ien-chu) in 503, 508, and 514 (Wei shu 8:7a, 19a, 31a; 102:23b; Pei 
shih 97:22b). None of these two states had any relations with the southern courts. 
Their embassies may have travelled through Central Asia. Paekche and Silla had closer 
relations with the southern courts than with the northern ones, most other northern 
and northwestern states, on the contrary, with the northern courts.) 
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One important issue has still to be discussed, the exchange of embassies between the 
Eastern Chin, Liu Sung, Southern Ch’i, Liang, and Ch’en on the one hand and the 
Northern Wei and its successor states on the other. Here, the Sung shu, Nan Ch’i shu, 
Liang shu, and Ch’en shu are less than forthcoming. They record embassies from north 
to south for 469, 471, 473-479 (annually), 484 (thereafter regularly), 489, 491, 493, 
536, 537, 538, 539, 540, 541, 545, 551, 552, 562, 564, 565, 566, 569, 570, 571, 572, 
573,574,575 (Sung shu 8:20a, 22a; Nan Ch'i shu 57:5b, 9a, 10a, 12a, 13b, 15a; Liang 
shu 3:20a, 20b, 22a, 22b, 24a, 28b; 5:5a, 21a; Ch’en shu 3:14a, 16b, 17a, 18a, 19a; 4:2b; 
5:4a, 5a, 7a, 7b, 8b, 12a, 15a, 17b). In contrast, only four embassies from south to north 


96. In four cases, the locations of foreign countries are uncertain. Tz’u-fei-tu presented falcons to Eastern 
Chin in 358 (Chin shu 8:5b). Su-shih sent an embassy to Liu Sung in 441 (Sung shu 5:20a; Nan shih 2:7b). 
Chia-lo, somewhere in Korea, sent an embassy to Southern Ch’i in 479 (Nan Ch'i shu 58:8b). T’ou-ho sent 
an embassy to Ch’en on Feb.9, 583 (Ch'en shu 6:7b; Nan shih 10:9a-9b). 
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are listed, and another is alluded to, for 483, [485],°”) 489, 492, and 494 (Nan Ch't shu 
57:9a, 10a, 12a, 15a). This gives the impression, intentional no doubt, that the northern 
states were eager to communicate with the southern courts, whereas the embassies of 
the latter were held to a minimum. Nothing could be further from the truth. The Wi 
shu, Pei Ch’i shu, and Chou shu are much more honest sources and record no less than 
95 embassies from the south. It is to them, we must turn for fuller information. 

The Wei shu records embassies in two parts, the imperial annals and a section 
called “Island Barbarians”,**) Pei Ch’t shu and Chou shu only in the annals. Nan shih 
gives a detailed account in its annals by quoting from both the southern and northern 
histories. The Pei-shih annals have only abbreviated and therefore negligible entries. 

Let us, as a first step, list all embassies mentioned in the sources in chronological 
order. The dates in the left-hand column refer to the times when the embassies were 
received. Unless otherwise noted, those in the right-hand column give the dates when 
the embassies were dispatched:”) 


Embassies exchanged between south and north 


From E.Chin to N. Wei 
396 
415 
418 


From Liu Sung to N.Wei From N.Wei to Liu Sung 
421, 9th month, Nov. 7 
424 

425, 4th month 
426, 8th month 

427, 4th month, May 15 
429, 4th month 
430 


431, intercalary month 
432, 5th month 

432, 6th month, July 31 
433, 2nd month 
433, 9th month 


97. According to Nan Ch’i shu 57:10a, Liu Tsuan went on two missions, of which the one of 483 is 
mentioned (ibid., 57:9a). The other took place in 485 (Wei shu 98:5a). 

98. On that term, see vol.I, p.8. 

99. Sources: Sung shu 8:20a, 22a; Nan Ch'i shu 57:9a, 10a, 12a; 57:13b, 15a; Liang shu 3:20a, 20b, 22a, 
22b, 24a; 5:5a, 21a; Ch’en shu 3:14a, 16b, 17a, 18a, 19a; 4:1b; 5:4a, 5a, 7a, 7b, 8b, 12a, 15a, 17b; Nan shih 
2:18b; 3:5a, 5b, 8a; 4:22a, 22b, 23a, 23b, 24b, 25a, 25b; 5:2a, 6b; 7:8a, 8b, 9a, 9b, 10a, 10b, 11b, 13b; 8:1 1 b- 
12a, 18a, 19b; 9:22a, 22b, 23a, 23b, 24b; 10:2a, 2b, 3a, 3b, 4b; Wei shu 2:11a; 3:8b, 13a, 15b; 4A:2b, 3b, 4b, 
8a, 12b, 15a, 17b, 18a, 18b, 23a, 23b, 24b, 25b, 27b; 4B: 1a, 1b, 2a, 2b, 6b, 7a, 11b, 16b; 5:9b, 10a, 10b, 1 1a, 
11b, 12a, 12b, 13b-14a; 6:4a, 5a, 6b, 8a; 7A:1a, 2b, 3a, 5a, 6b, 8a, 8b, 9b, 10a, 13b, 14a, 14b, 15b, 16b, 22a, 
24b, 25b, 27a, 28a, 29a; 7B: 1a, 6a, 6b, 8b, 9a, 9b, 10a, 1Ob, 1 1b, 12b, 13b, 14a, 15b, 17b, 18a; 12:6b, 7a, 7b, 8b, 
9b, 10a, 10b, 11a, 1 1b, 12b, 13a, 13b, 14a, 14b, 15b; 85:7a; 96:26b; 97:25b, 27a, 27b, 28b, 29a, 30a, 32b, 33b, 
40a, 45a, 46a, 48a, 48b, 49a, 51a, 51b; 98:4b, 5a, 5b, 6a, 25a, 25b, 33b-34a; Pei Ch’i shu 4:16a, 16b, 17a, 18a, 
24a, 27a; 7:2b, 3b, 4a, 5b, 7a; 8:2b, 3a, 3b, Sa, 5b-6a, 7a—-7b, 8b, 9a, 10b; Chou shu 2:16b; 5:5a, 7a, 10b, 20a, 
25b; 6:2a; Sui shu 1:4b, 15b, 16b, 18a, 18b, 19b, 19b-20a, 20b, 21a, 21b, 22b, 23a, 23b; 21a, 3a. 
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100. 
101. 
102. 
103. 


104. 


436, 3rd month, Apr. 6 
437, 3rd month, May 12 
439, 11th month, Jan. 5, 440 
440, 2nd month, Mar. 29 
441, 4th month, May 11 
441, 8th month, Sep. 2 

12th month,'™) 
444 11th month 
448, 1st month 
450, 12th month, Feb.15, 451 
451, 10th month 
460, 7th month, Aug. 7 
461, 3rd month 
462, 3rd month, Apr. 18 
467, Ist month 
468, 3rd month, Apr. 20 
469, 4th month, May 19 


470, 6th month 


471, 8th month, Sep. 21 
472, 4th month 

473, 9th month, Oct. 8 
474, 10th month, Oct. 28 


475, 12th month, Feb. 20, 476 
477, 8th month, Sep. 20 


478, 4th month, May 29 


479, 4th month, May 7 !%*) 


By Wei shu 4B:2b dated ping-wu, which cyclical characters did not occur in the 12th month. 


12th month, envoys. 
436, 7th month 
438, 12th month 


444 8th month, Sep. 7 


450, 12th month 

451, 10th month 

460, Ist month, Feb.14, 
11th month,!°') 

461, 10th month 


462, 10th month 
463, 10th month 


469, 11th month, Nov. 30 !%) 


471, 3rd month, Apr. 8 1°) 
6th month 


472, 1st month 
473, 1st month, Feb.15 
474, 3rd month, Apr.18 


475, 5th month, July 1 


477, 11th month, Feb. 9 


478, 10th month, Nov. 28 


By Wei shu 5:10b dated 11th month, by Nan shih 2:18b 12th month. 


The date refers to the time of reception. 
The date refers to the time of reception. 


Wei shu 7A:16b gives the date of 4th month, jen-shen = May 7. Wei shu 97:51a says 1st month 
without cyclical characters. The 1st month did have a jen-shen day = Mar.8. Either date is therefore possible. 
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From S.Ch’i to N.Wei From N.Wei to S.Ch’i 
481, 7th month, Aug.16 
483, 7th month, Aug. 19 !°) 
483, 11th month, Jan.10, 484 !%) 
484, 2nd month, Jan. 23.!°’) 
5th month, June 21 
484, 9th month, Oct. 29 
11th month, Dec. 29 
485, 5th month !°) 
| 485, 10th month !”) 
486, 3rd month, May 18 !!°) 
489, 8th month, Sep. 14 "!') 
489, 12th month, Jan. 31, 490, ''7) 
490, 4th month, May 31 !!°) 
490, 11th month, Dec. 20 
491, 2nd month, Mar. 22, '!*) 
491, 4th month, May 6 !!>) 
9th month, Nov. 9, !!°) 
11th month, !!’) 
492, 3rd month !!8) 
492, 7th month, Aug. 28 
12th month 
493, Ist month !!9) 
9th month, Sep. 30 !?°) 
494, 2nd month !?!) 
494, 6th month, Aug. 13 !27) 


From Liang to E.Wei From E.Wei to Liang 
536, 12th month, Jan. 2, 537 !3) 


105. This embassy was received in Chien-k’ang 8th month, Oct.13 (Nan shih 4:22a). 

106. This embassy had been dispatched 10th month, Dec.6 (Nan shih 4:22a). 

107. The date refers to its reception. 

108. This embassy had been dispatched 3rd month, chia-yin (Nan shih 4:23a). However, these cyclical 
characters did not occur in the 3rd month. 

109. This embassy was received 11th month, ping-ch’en (Nan shih 4:23a). However, these cyclical charac- 
ters did not occur in the 11th month. 

110. This embassy had been dispatched 2nd month, Apr.10 (Nan shih 4:23b). 

111. This embassy was received 9th month, Oct.11 (Nan shih 4:24b). 

112. This embassy had been dispatched 11th month, Dec.16 (Nan shih 4:24b). 

113. This embassy was received 6th month, July 5 (Nan shih 4:24b). 

114. This embassy had been dispatched Ist month, Feb.19 (Nan shih 4:25a). 

115. This embassy was received 5th month, June 28 (Nan shih 4:25a). 

116. This embassy had been dispatched 8th month, Sep.28 (Nan shih 4:25a). 

117. This may be the embassy which was received 10th month, Dec.11 (Nan shih 4:25b), in which case 
the 11th month of the text is an error. 

118. This embassy had been dispatched 2nd month, Apr.] (Nan shih 4:25b). 

119. This embassy was received 4th month, May 4 (Nan shih 4:25b). 

120. This embassy was received 11th month, Nov.27 (Nan shih 5:2a). 

121. This embassy had been dispatched ]st month, Feb.19 (Nan shih 5:2a). 

122. This embassy was received 8th month, jen-ch’en (Nan shih 5:6b). However, these cyclical characters 
did not occur in the 8th month. 

123. The date refers to the time of reception. 
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537, 7th month, Aug. 2 !74) 
537, 12th month, Feb. 8, 538 !?°) 
538, 2nd month, Apr. 11 !) 
538, 10th month !2’) 
12th month, Jan.10, 539 !8) 
539, 6th month, July 16 
539, 8th month, Sep. 9 !7°) 
540, 3rd month, Mar. 30, !3°) 
540, 5th month, May 26 !3!) 
10th month, Nov. 17 
12th month, Jan. 24,541 132) 
541, 4th month, May 17 '°3) 
541, 6th month, Aug. 2 !34) 
8th month, Sep. 30 !35) 
542, 1st month, °°) 
542, 4th month, '°’) 
10th month, Nov. 14 
12th month, Jan.10, 543 
543, 6th month, Aug. 2 
543, 8th month, Oct. 8 
winter 
544, 3rd month 
544, 5th month, June 16 
11th month, Dec. 20 
545, Ist month, Feb.13 !°°) 
545, 7th month, Aug. 16 
10th month 
546, 5th month, June 14 
546, 7th month, Aug. 13 
547, Ist month, Mar. 4 
547, 4th month, June 1 
548 
548 !39) 


124. By Wei shu 12:6b dated Aug.2, by Nan shih 7:8b Aug.1. Whether Aug.1 or 2, the date refers to the 

time of reception. 

125. The embassy had been dispatched 9th month (Nan shih 7:8b). 

126. The embassy was received 5th month, June 28 (Sung shu 3:20b; Nan shih 7:9a). 

127. This embassy had been dispatched 7th month, mao-ch’en (Nan shih 7:9a). However, these cyclical 

characters did not occur in the 7th month. 

128. Correcting 11th month to 12th month. 

129. This embassy was received 11th month, Dec.21 (Sung shu 3:22a; Nan shih 7:9b). 

130. Correcting the cyclical characters of chi-mao to yi-mao. This embassy had been dispatched 12th 

month, 539 (Nan shih 7:9b). 

131. This embassy was received 7th month, Aug.29 (Sung shu 3:22b; Nan shih 7:9b). 

132. This embassy was received 541, 4th month, May 17 (Nan shih 7:10a). 

133. The date refers to the time of reception. 

134. This embassy had been dispatched 4th month (Nan shih 7:10b). 

135. This embassy was received 12th month, Jan.6, 542 (Nan shih 7:10b) 

136. Wei shu 12:10b gives the date of ping-ch'en, which cyclical characters did not occur in the Ist month. 
This embassy had been dispatched 12th month, 541 (Nan shih 7:10b). 

137. Wei shu 12:11a gives the date of ping-yin, which cyclical characters did not occur in the 4th month. 

138. This embassy was received 4th month (Liang shu 3:28b; Nan shih 7:11b). 

139. This embassy had been dispatched 7th month (Nan shih 7:13b). 


11] 





140. 
141. 
142. 
143. 
144. 
145. 
146. 
147. 
148. 
149. 
150. 
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From Liang to N.Ch’i 
550, 11th month, Dec. 2 
551, Ist month, Jan. 24, 552, 
4th month, May 9 
10th month, Dec. 3 


552, 11th month 
553, intercal.month, Jan. 3, 554 
555, 6th month, Aug. 2 


556, 3rd month, July 14 
From Liang to W.Wei 


554, 7th month 


From Ch’en to N.Ch’i 
557, 10th month 


562, 7th month 
563, 4th month, June 1 
564, 9th month 
565, 4th month, June 7 


566, 2nd month, Mar. 11 
12th month, Jan. 18, 567 


The date refers to the time of reception. 
The date refers to the time of reception. 
The date refers to the time of reception. 
The date refers to the time of reception. 


This embassy was received in Chien-k’ang 4th month, May 24 (Ch’en shu 3:14a; Nan shih 9:22a). 


The date refers to the time of reception. 


From N.Ch’i to Liang 


952, 553, 554 or 555 


556, 2nd month !4°) 
557, 4th month, envoys.!*') 
From W.Wei to Liang 
551, 2nd month, Mar. 17, !7) 
552, 5th month "43) 
From N.Ch’i to Ch’en 
562, 2nd month !*) 

11th month, Dec. 22 
564, 5th month !45) 

11th month !“) 
565, 10th month, Nov.10, '*7) 
567, 4th month, May 6 
568, lst month, Mar. 11 

11th month, Dec. 5 
569, 5th month, May 6 148) 
570, Ist month, Feb.14 

5th month, July 18 !%9) 


571, 1st month, Feb. 18 
4th month, May 24, !%°) 


The embassy was received 12th month, Feb.15, 565 (Ch’en shu 3:17a; Nan shih 9:23a). 


The date refers to the time of reception. 
The date refers to the time of reception. 
The date refers to the time of reception. 
The date refers to the time of reception. 


151. 
152. 
153. 
154. 
155. 
156. 
157. 
158. 
159. 
160. 
161. 


571, 9th month 
572, 9th month 


From Ch’en to N.Chou 
562, 9th month 
563, 7th month, Aug. 12 


565, 11th month, Jan. 5, 566, 


572, 7th month, July 26 


575, 7th month, Aug. 13 


From Ch’en to Sui 
581, 4th month, June 4 


583, 2nd month, Mar. 3 


11th month, Jan. 4, 584,'©) 


584, 7th month, Aug. 17 
585, 7th month, Aug. 6 
586, 4th month, May 12 
587, 2nd month, Apr. 7 
588, 1st month, Feb. 7 


10th month, Nov. 19 


The date refers to the time of reception. 
The date refers to the time of reception. 
The date refers to the time of reception. 
The date refers to the time of reception. 
The date refers to the time of reception. 
The date refers to the time of reception. 
The date refers to the time of reception. 
The date refers to the time of reception. 
The date refers to the time of reception. 
Correcting 11th month to 11th intercalary month. 


Correcting 4th month to 5th month. 


573, Ist month, Mar. 2 

From N.Chou to Ch’en 

564, 4th month, May 8 }5') 
5th month !°) 

565, 6th month !57) 


566, 11th month, Nov. 29 '*4) 
571, 10th month, Nov. 13 '5) 


572, 8th month, Aug. 25 !°°) 
573, 6th month, July 23 '5’) 
574, 1st month, Mar. 1 '5%) 
10th month, Nov. 8 
575, 8th month, Sep. 11 !°°) 


From Sui to Ch’en 


581, 11th month 
582, 6th month, July 17 


583, 4th month, May 20 
12th month, Feb. 8, 584 

584, 11th month, Dec. 11 

585, 9th month, Oct. 21 

586, 8th month 

587, 4th month, June 11,'°') 


588, 3rd month, Apr. 6 
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The terminology depends on which histories one reads. According to Sung shu, the 
Northern Wei “presented regional objects”, according to Nan Ch'i shu and Liang shu, 
they came on goodwill missions. According to Ch’en shu, the Northern Ch’i and Northern 
Chou sent goodwill missions. Nan shih refers to embassies from the north throughout 
as goodwill missions. According to Nan Ch’i shu (57:13b), Emperor Hsiao-wen of 
Northern Wei, referred to by his given name as Hung, “presented a memorial” to the 
Southern Ch’i emperor in 493. The same history states that the Southern Ch’i in 483 
sent envoys to “the slaves” (Nan Ch’i shu 57:9a). 

The northern histories use the same vocabulary and attitude in reverse. Wei shu 
describes practically all embassies from the south as “tribute missions”. Pei Ch’i shu and 
Chou shu prefer the term goodwill missions. The southern rulers are in Wei shu and Pei 
Ch’i shu referred to by their family and given names. Emperor Wu of Liu Sung is called 
Liu Yu, Emperor Wu of Liang Hsiao Yen, and so on, e.g. “Hsiao Yen” sent messengers “to 
knock at the palace portals and seek peace” (Wei shu 98:33b). Pei Ch’i shu, Chou shu, 
and Sui shu avoid the names of southern emperors and simply state that their embassies 
were sent to Ch’en.!®) 

Occasionally, the dynastic histories engage in wishful thinking. In 491, the talented 
architect Chiang Shao-yu was attached to the Northern Wei embassy. The Northern 
Wei was at that time considering moving its capital from P’ing-ch’eng to Lo-yang (the 
move was made in 495), and Chiang Shao-yu supposedly had secret orders to spy out 
the layout and construction of the palaces in Chien-k’ang (Nan Ch’i shu 57:10b). This, 
most likely, is a slur by the southern historian. One splendid capital after the other had 
been built in the north during the period under discussion, there was no dearth of 
architects, and these hardly needed to seek inspiration from the south. When the Last 
Ruler of the Ch’en dynasty sent an embassy to Sui in 583, he included the artist Yuan 
Yen to paint a portrait of Emperor Wen (Sui shu 1:19b). His motive may have been 
courtesy, curiosity, and perhaps flattery. The Sui shu claims, however, that “the Ch’en 
ruler knew that the appearance of the emperor differed from contemporary men” (ibid.). 

Because of the brevity of so many dynasties, serious problems could arise in 
diplomatic protocol. Shun, the last emperor of the Liu Sung, had in 479 sent Yin Ling- 
tan and Hstin Chao-hsien as envoys to the Northern Wei court in P’ing-ch’eng. Shortly 
thereafter, he was overthrown and murdered by Hsiao Tao-ch’eng, who then as Emperor 
Wu founded the Southern Ch’i dynasty. Wu sent an embassy of his own in 481, led by 
the envoy Ch’e Seng-lang. Yin Ling-tan and Hsiin Chao-hsien were still in P’ing-ch’eng, 
and at court functions Seng-lang was placed below Ling-tan. This led to a quarrel for 
precedence between the two, culminating in Ling-tan’s killing Seng-lang. The Northern 
Wei had Seng-lang’s corpse prepared for burial and sent it back to Southern Ch’i (Wei 
shu 7A:22a; 98:4b). In 581, the Ch’en sent an embassy to Northern Chou but found on 
its arrival that Emperor Wen had overthrown that dynasty and founded the Sui (Sui 
shu 1:14b). 

It has been noted above that not every embassy from foreign countries to the 
southern dynasties is recorded in the sources. The same is true for the exchange of 
embassies between south and north. For instance, Nan Ch’i shu (57:9a) states that 
from 484 Northern Wei embassies arrived annually, even though for the rest of that 
decade missions are listed only for 485 and 489. But it may be assumed here also that 
the most important ones are mentioned. 


162. Pei Ch'i shu, Chou shu, and Sui shu do, however, refer to the rulers of Later Liang by their family and 
given names. 
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All recorded embassies number 95 from the south and 95 from the north, which, 
at first sight, gives the impression of a regular and alternating exchange of missions. But 
nuances appear when we look at the numbers period by period. 

The Liu Sung dynasty sent 31 embassies to Northern Wei and received 27 in re- 
turn. This was the period when the Northern Wei grew from a relatively small state 
into a great empire in North China. The Liu Sung was almost continuously at war with 
it, and it has been seen that in 451 the Northern Wei forces even reached the Yangtze 
opposite Chien-k’ang. Yet, embassies were sent by both sides even during the war 
years. While the Liu Sung sought to defend itself, it also must have realized that it was 
vulnerable and had to appease its mighty northern neighbour. This is brought out by 
the higher number of its embassies as well as the splendour of its presents, a tame 
elephant in 433 and again in 439, and peacocks in 488 (Wei shu 97:28b, 30a). 

The Southern Ch’i and Northern Wei made peace in 483, and this held until 495. 
During this period of normal relations, the two states had a regular exchange of embassies, 
with 12 from the south and 13 from the north. 

The war resumed in 495 and lasted for more than four decades.'®*) During this 
time, the Northern Wei gradually disintegrated and finally split into the Eastern and 
Western Wei in 534. In 537, the Eastern Wei and Liang made peace, whereafter both 
states exchanged embassies on a regular basis. 17 went north and the same number 
south. 

Diplomatic relations between Liang and Western Wei were tenuous, with only one 
embassy from Liang and two from Western Wei recorded in the sources. 

When the Northern Ch’i made peace with the fading Liang in 555, the latter was 
entirely overshadowed by its powerful neighbour in the north. Liang sent 8 embassies 
and received only 3. The last embassy from the south was not dispatched by the court, 
which was then controlled by Ch’en Pa-hsien, but by the Liang loyalist Wang Lin. He 
presented a tame elephant to the Northern Ch’i in 556 (Pei Ch’i shu 4:24a). 

In 556, the Northern Ch’i suffered a disastrous defeat against the southern forces 
under Ch’en Pa-hsien. It is therefore altogether improbable that Ch’en Pa-hsien, who 
as Emperor Wu founded the Ch’en dynasty on Nov.16, 557, in his first embassy to 
Northern Ch’i that year should have declared himself a vassal (Pei Ch’i shu 4:27a). This 
must be all the more so, since peace was not made until 561. Thereafter, the two states 
had a lively exchange of embassies which lasted until war broke out again in 573. The 
Ch’en sent 9 embassies, the Northern Ch’i 14. The Western Wei had come to its end in 
557 and had been replaced by the Northern Chou. The Northern Ch’i was threatened 
by its western neighbour so that it was anxious to secure its southern border by peace- 
ful relations with the Ch’en. The Northern Ch’i therefore acted from weakness. 

The Ch’en and Northern Chou made peace in 564. The two states had a common 
border only in the southwest, but hostile forces or peaceful missions from the Northern 
Chou could have easy passage through its vassal state Later Liang. War broke out again 
in 567 and ended not later than 571. Except for the war years, embassies went in both 
directions, 5 from Ch’en and 10 from Northern Chou. The greater number of Northern 
Chou missions cannot have been due to political necessity. As long as the Northern 
Ch’i existed and the Later Liang formed a buffer, the Ch’en and Northern Chou were 
no real threat to each other. Their embassies may therefore, to a greater extent than all 
other missions between south and north, have served the purpose of trade, in which 





163. According to Wei shu 52:25b, an embassy arrived in Liang from Northern Wei in 529. This mission is 
not mentioned in the imperial annals. 
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process the Northern Chou was more eager to get products of the south than Ch’en of 
the northwest. In 577, the Northern Chou conquered the Northern Ch’i and 
immediately attacked the Ch’en, whereupon all diplomatic exchange ceased. 

The Northern Chou was replaced by the Sui in 581, and subsequently the Sui and 
Ch’en exchanged 9 embassies each. Those of the Ch’en were, no doubt, intended to 
establish good relations, those of the Sui camouflage. Emperor Wen must have decided 
early to attack the Ch’en in an attempt to reunify China. But he needed time, and his 
embassies gave the Ch’en a false sense of security. This subterfuge worked until the 
end. On Apr.6, 588, Emperor Wen sent envoys to Ch’en, only to declare in an edict on 
Apr.10 that the Ch’en was an illegitimate dynasty. An embassy from Ch’en, ignorant of 
Wen’s intentions, arrived in Ch’ang-an on Nov.19, three days before the outbreak of 
the war. The envoys were detained (Sui shu 2:1a, 1b, 3a). 


The sources give a fairly comprehensive list of the envoys, with Wei shu as by far 
the best.'®) Sometimes only the name of one envoy is recorded, but that is an abbre- 
viation. The embassies must have been quite large and were led by an envoy and his 
deputy. I have arranged the names chronologically, followed by the titles where known. 
Those who went on more than one mission are printed in bold type. The few envoys 
whose years of mission are unknown have been omitted. 


Envoys from south to north 


From Eastern Chin to Northern Wei: 


415: Hsttan Wen, General Who Extends Fierceness, 
Shih Ch’i (Wei shu 96:26b). 


From Liu Sung to Northern Wei: 


421: Shen Fan, General of the Central Army, 
So Chi-sun (Wei shu 97:25b). 
424: Chao Tao-sheng (Wei shu 97:27a). 
426: Chi Heng, General of the Palace (Wei shu 97:27b). 
429: Sun Heng-chih, General of the Palace (Wei shu 97:27b). 
430: T’ien Ch’i, General of the Palace (Wei shu 97:27b). 
432: Chao Tao-sheng (Wei shu 97:28b). 
433: Chao Tao-sheng (Wei shu 97:28b). 
436: Hui Yitian-shao (Wei shu 97:28b). 





164. Eberhard, Das Toba-Reich, pp. 155-162, gives two lists, one for envoys from Northern Wei to its 
various neighbours, one for envoys from the south to Northern Wei. In both, the envoys are arranged 
alphabetically. There are some errors and omissions. E.g. P’ei Chao-ming (no.87) is arranged among the 
envoys from the north, whereas he came from the south. Li Piao (no.71) did not go on one undated mission 
but six dated ones. The mission of Wang Yiian-ching (no.81) was aborted (Wei shu 52:25b). Among the 
envoys of the south, Sun Heng-chih, Hui Yiian-shao, Sun K’ai, T'ao Ch’en-pao, Ch’e Seng-lang, and Hsiao 
Ts’o have been omitted. I have corrected the errors and expanded the lists to cover all southern dynasties, 
from Eastern Chin to Ch’en. Embassies from Northern Wei to states other than these dynasties in Eberhard's 
survey are disregarded. 
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437: 
439: 
44], 
451: 
460: 
461: 
462: 
467: 
468: 
469: 
470: 
471: 


472: 


473: 


474: 


475: 


477: 


478: 


479: 


Liu Hsi-po, Regular Cavalier Attendant (Wei shu 97:28b). 

Huang Yen-nien (Wei shu 97:28b). 

4th month: Huang Yen-nien (Wei shu 97:29a). 

12th month: Huang Yen-nien (Wei shu 97:29a). 

Sun K’ai, General (Wei shu 97:33b). 

Ming Seng-hao, Regular Cavalier Attendant (Wei shu 97:40a). 

Yin Hsien, Regular Cavalier Attendant (Wei shu 97:40a). 

Yen Ling-hu, Regular Cavalier Attendant (Wei shu 97:40a). 

Pei Ssu, Regular Cavalier Attendant, 

Ts’ui Hsiao-po, Cavalier Gentleman-in-Attendance (Wei shu 97:45a). 

Li Feng, Supernumerary Regular Cavalier Attendant (Wei shu 97:46a). 

Wang Hsi-chtian, Supernumerary Regular Cavalier Attendant (Wei shu 97:46a). 
Liu Hang, Supernumerary Regular Cavalier Attendant (Wei shu 97:46a). 

T’ien Lien, Supernumerary Regular Cavalier Attendant, 

Tsu Te, Supernumerary Gentleman-in-Attendance (Wei shu 97:48a—48b). 
T’ien Lien, 

Liu Hui-hsiu, Supernumerary Cavalier Gentleman-in-Attendance (Wei shu 
97:48b). 

T’ien Hui-shao, Supernumerary Regular Cavalier Attendant, 

Liu Hui-hsiu, Supernumerary Cavalier Gentleman-in-Attendance (Wei shu 
97:48b). 

Ming T’an-hui, Supernumerary Regular Cavalier Attendant, 

Chiang Shan-t’u, Supernumerary Cavalier Gentleman-in-Attendance (Wei shu 
97:49a). 

Li Tsu, Supernumerary Regular Cavalier Attendant, 

Yu Ch’ang-yao, Supernumerary Cavalier Gentleman-in-Attendance (Wei shu 
97:49a). 

Li Tsu, Supernumerary Regular Cavalier Attendant, 

T’ao Chen-pao, Supernumerary Cavalier Gentleman-in-Attendance (Wei shu 
97:5la). 

Ho Chien, Supernumerary Regular Cavalier Attendant, 

K’ung T’ang, Supernumerary Cavalier Gentleman-in-Attendance (Wei shu 
97:51a). 

Yin Ling-tan, Supernumerary Regular Cavalier Attendant, 

Kou Chao-hsien, Supernumerary Cavalier Gentleman-in-Attendance (Wei shu 


97:51a-5 Ib). 


From Southern Ch’i to Northern Wei: 


481: 
483: 


484: 


485: 


Ch’e Seng-lang, Adjutant of the General of the Rear (Wei shu 98:4b). 

Liu Tsuan, General of Resolute Cavalry, 

Chang Mu, General of the Van (Nan Ch’i shu 57:9a; Nan shih 4:22a; Wei shu 
98:5a). 

Ssu-ma Hsien, Concurrent Supernumerary Regular Cavalier Attendant, 

Yu Hsi, Concurrent Supernumerary Cavalier Gentleman-in-Attendance (Wei shu 
98:5a). 

Liu Tsuan, General Who Supports the State, 

P’ei Chao-ming, Gentleman for Comprehensive Duty (Nan shih 4:23a; Wei shu 
98:5a). 
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486: 


489: 


491, 


492, 


494: 


P’ei Chao-ming, Gentleman for Comprehensive Duty, 

Ssu-ma Ti-chih, Adjutant of the General Who Surpasses the Army (Nan shih 
4:23b). 

Yen Yu-ming, Adjutant of the General Who Pacifies the South, 

Liu Ssu-hsiao, Supervisor of the Extra Retinue (Nan shih 4:24b; Wei shu 98:5b). 
2nd month: P’ei Chao-ming, Colonel of Archers Who Shoot by Sound, 

Hsieh Chiin, Supernumerary Cavalier Gentleman-in-Attendance (Nan shih 4:25a; 
Wei shu 79:1b; 98:5b). 

9th month: Hsiao Ch’en, Adjutant of the Minister over the Masses, 

Fan Chen (Nan shih 4:25a). 

3rd month: Hsiao Ch’en, Adjutant of the Minister over the Masses, 

Fan Yiin, Adjutant of the Minister over the Masses, 

Yui Pi, [Division Head] of the Bureau of Merit of the Minister over the Masses, 
Ho Hsien, Aide-de-Camp of Nan-yii Province, 

Hsing Tsung-ch’ing, Chief of Documents (Nan Ch’i shu 57:12a; Nan shih 4:25b; 
Wei shu 79:3b; 98:5b-6a). 

Liu Hsiao, Adjutant of the Minister over the Masses, 

Shen Hung-pao, Adjutant of the General of Chariots and 

Cavalry (Nan Ch’i shu 57:15a; Nan shih 5:2a). 


From Liang to Eastern Wei: 


537: 


538: 
539: 


540, 


541, 


542, 


543, 


545: 
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Chang Kao, Concurrent Regular Cavalier Attendant, 

Liu Hsiao-yi, Regular Attendant for Comprehensive Duty, 

Ts’ui Hsiao, Regular Attendant for Comprehensive Duty (Nan shih 7:8b; Wei 
shu 85:7a; 98:25a;). 

Liu Yi, Concurrent Regular Cavalier Attendant (Nan shih 7:9a). 

Shen Shan-ch’ing, Regular Cavalier Attendant, 

Liu Yen, Regular Attendant for Comprehensive Duty (Wei shu 98:25a). 

3rd month: Liu Pao, Concurrent Regular Cavalier Attendant, 

Liu Ching-yen, Regular Attendant for Comprehensive Duty (Nan shih 7:9b; Wei 
shu 98:25a). 

10th month: Lu Yen-tzu, Regular Cavalier Attendant, 

Shen Ching-hui, Regular Attendant for Comprehensive Duty (Wei shu 98:25a). 
6th month: Ming Shao-hsia, Regular Cavalier Attendant, 

Hsieh Ts’ao, Gentleman for Comprehensive Duty (Nan shih 7:10b; Wei shu 
98:25a). 

Ist month: Yiian Hsia, Concurrent Regular Cavalier Attendant, 

Ho Wen-fa, Regular Attendant for Comprehensive Duty (Nan shih 7:10b; Wei 
shu 98:25b). 

10th month: Liu Hsiao-sheng, Regular Cavalier Attendant, 

Hsieh Ching, Regular Attendant for Comprehensive Duty (Wei shu 98:25b). 
6th month: Shen Chung, Regular Cavalier Attendant, 

Yin Te-ch’ing, Regular Attendant for Comprehensive Duty (Wei shu 98:25b). 
winter: Hsiao Ch’tieh, Regular Cavalier Attendant, 

Lu Mien, Regular Attendant for Comprehensive Duty (Wei shu 98:25b). 

Hsti Chiin-fang, Regular Cavalier Attendant, 

Yu Hsin, Regular Attendant for Comprehensive Duty (Wei shu 98:25b). 


546: 
547: 


548: 


Hsiao Ts’o, Regular Cavalier Attendant, 

Ho Te-ch’ang, Regular Attendant for Comprehensive Duty (Wei shu 98:25b). 
Hsieh Lan, Regular Cavalier Attendant, 

Pao Chih, Regular Attendant for Comprehensive Duty (Wei shu 98:25b). 
Yang Chen-sun (Wei shu 98:33b). 


548:'®) Hsieh Pan, Concurrent Regular Cavalier Attendant, 


Hsti Ling, Regular Attendant for Comprehensive Duty (Nan shih 7:13b; Wei shu 
98:33b). 


From Liang to Northern Ch’i: 


556: 


Wang K’uo, Palace Attendant (Nan shih 8:18a). 


From Ch’en to Northern Chou: 


581: 


Wei Ting, Regular Cavalier Attendant 


Wang Ts’o, Concurrent Regular Cavalier Attendant forComprehensive Duty 
(Sui shu 1:14b). 


From Ch’en to Sui: 


583, 


584: 


385: 


586: 


587: 


588, 


2nd month: Ho Ch’e, Concurrent Regular Cavalier Attendant, 

Hsiao Pao, Concurrent Regular Cavalier Attendant for Comprehensive Duty 
(Sui shu 1:18a). 

11th [intercalary] month: Chou Fen, Regular Cavalier Attendant, 

Ytian Yen, Regular Cavalier Attendant for Comprehensive Duty (Sui shu 1:19b). 
Hsieh Ch’tian, Concurrent Regular Cavalier Attendant, 

Ho Te-chi, Concurrent Regular Cavalier Attendant for Comprehensive Duty 
(Sui shu 1:20b). 

Wang Hua, Concurrent Regular Cavalier Attendant, 

Juan Cho, Concurrent Regular Cavalier Attendant for Comprehensive Duty 
(Sui shu 1:21b). 

Chou P’an, Concurrent Regular Cavalier Attendant, 

Chiang Ch’un, Concurrent Regular Cavalier Attendant for Comprehensive Duty 
(Sui shu 1:22b). 

Wang Heng, Concurrent Regular Cavalier Attendant, 

Wang Chuan, Concurrent Regular Cavalier Attendant for Comprehensive Duty 
(Sui shu 1:23a-23b). 

Ist month: Yuan Ya, Regular Cavalier Attendant, 

Chou Chih-shui, Concurrent Regular Cavalier Attendant forComprehensive 
Duty (Sui shu 2:1a). 

10th month: Wang Yuan, Concurrent Regular Cavalier Attendant, 

Hsu Shan-hsin, Concurrent Regular Cavalier Attendant for Comprehensive 
Duty (Sui shu 2:3a). 





165. Dispatched in the 7th month. 
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Envoys from north to south 


From Northern Wei to Liu Sung: 


425: 
427: 


431: 
432: 
433, 


462: 


463: 


471, 


472: 
473: 
474: 
475: 
477: 
478: 


Pu T’ui, General Who Is Spirited Like a Dragon, 

Hu Chin, Supervisor of the Internuncios (Wei shu 4A:2a). 

Pu T’ui, Supernumerary Regular Cavalier Attendant, 

Hu Chin, Supervisor of the Internuncios (Wei shu 4A:4b). 

Chou Shao, Cavalier Gentleman-in-Attendance (Wei shu 4A:12b). 

Teng Ying, Concurrent Regular Cavalier Attendant (Wei shu 4A:15a). 

2nd month: Sung Hsitian, Concurrent Regular Cavalier Attendant (Wei shu 
4A:17b). 

12th month: Lu Hsiian, Concurrent Regular Cavalier Attendant (Wei shu 4A:18b). 
Yu Ya, Regular Cavalier Attendant and Viscount of Kuang-p’ing (Wei shu 4A:23b). 


: Kao Ya, Concurrent Regular Cavalier Attendant (Wei shu 4A:25b). 
: Hsing Ying, Acting Regular Attendant for Comprehensive Duty (Wei shu 4B: 1a). 


8th month: Chang Wei, Cavalier Gentleman-in-Attendance (Wei shu 4B:2a). 


: Kao Chi, Supernumerary Regular Cavalier Attendant (Wei shu 4B:6b). 
: Hsia-hou Yeh, Cavalier Gentleman-in-Attendance (Wei shu 4B:15b). 
: Lang Fa-yu, General of the Palace (Wei shu 4B:16b). 


lst month: Feng Shan, Regular Cavalier Attendant (Wei shu 5:9b). 
11th month: Lu Tu-shih, Cavalier Gentleman-in-Attendance, 
Chu An-hsing, Supernumerary Gentleman (Wei shu 5:10b). 


: Yu Ming-ken, Supernumerary Regular Cavalier Attendant, 


Ho T'ien-te, Supernumerary Gentleman and Marquis of Ch’ang-yi (Wei shu 
5:1 Ib). 

Yu Ming-ken, Supernumerary Regular Cavalier Attendant, 

Ho T’ien-te, Supernumerary Gentleman and Marquis of Ch’ang-yi (Wei shu 
5:12b). 

Yu Ming-ken, Supernumerary Regular Cavalier Attendant, 

Lou Nei-chin, General of Resolute Cavalry and Viscount of Hsiang-p’ing. 

Li Wu-lin, General Who Brings Repose to the North (Wei shu 5:13b—14a). 

6th month: Hsing Yu, Acting Supernumerary Regular Cavalier Attendant (Wi 
shu 6:8a) 

Hsing Yu, Acting Supernumerary Regular Cavalier Attendant (Wei shu 7A:2b). 
Ts’ui Yen, Supernumerary Regular Cavalier Attendant (Wei shu 7A:5a). 

Hsii Ch’ih-hu, Supernumerary Regular Cavalier Attendant ()Wei shu 7A:8a). 
Hsii Ch’ih-hu, Supernumerary Regular Cavalier Attendant (Wei shu 7A:9b). 

Li Chang-jen, Supernumerary Regular Cavalier Attendant (Wei shu 7A:14a). 
Tien Hsi, Supernumerary Regular Cavalier Attendant (Wei shu 7A:15b). 


From Northern Wei to Southern Ch’i: 


483: 


484, 


Li Piao, Acting Supernumerary Regular Cavalier Attendant, 
Lan Ying, Supernumerary Gentleman (Wei shu 7A:24b; 79:2a). 
Sth month: Li Piao,'**) Supernumerary Regular Cavalier Attendant, 





166. Li Piao is in Nan Ch’ shu 57:9a and 10b referred to as Li Tao-ku. It must be the same man, Tao-ku 
being his style. 
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485: 


489: 


490: 


491, 


492: 


493, 


494: 


Lan Ying, Supernumerary Gentleman (Wei shu 7A:25b). 

11th month: Li Piao, Supernumerary Regular Cavalier Attendant, 

Lan Ying, Supernumerary Gentleman (Nan Ch’i shu 57:9a; Wei shu 7A:28a). 
Li Piao, Supernumerary Regular Cavalier Attendant, 

Kung-sun A-liu-t’ou, Gentleman of the Masters of Writing (Wei shu 7A:29a). 
Hsing Ch’an, Concurrent Supernumerary Regular Cavalier Attendant, 

Hou Ling-shao, Concurrent Supernumerary Cavalier Gentleman-in-Attendance 
(Nan Ch'i shu 57:10a; Wei shu 7B:6a). 

Hsing Ch’an, Concurrent Supernumerary Regular Cavalier Attendant, 

Su Chi-lien, Concurrent Supernumerary Cavalier Gentleman-in-Attendance (Wei 
shu 7B:6b). 

4th month: Li Piao, Supernumerary Regular Cavalier Attendant, 

Kung-sun A-liu-t’ou, Gentleman of the Masters of Writing (Nan Ch’i shu 57:10b; 
Wei shu 7B:9b). 

11th month: Li Piao, Acting Regular Cavalier Attendant for Comprehensive Duty, 
Chiang Shao-yu, Acting Cavalier Gentleman-in-Attendance (Wei shu 7B:10b). 
Sung Pien, Concurrent Supernumerary Regular Cavalier Attendant, 

Fang Liang, Concurrent Supernumerary Cavalier Gentleman-in-Attendance (Wei 
shu 7B:12b). 

Ist month: Liu Ch’eng-shu, Concurrent Supernumerary Cavalier Gentleman- 
in-Attendance (Wei shu 7B:14a). 

9th month: Kao Ts’ung, Concurrent Supernumerary Regular Cavalier Attendant, 
Chia Chen, Concurrent Supernumerary Cavalier Gentleman-in-Attendance (Wei 
shu 7B:15b).'°’) 

Lu Ch’ang, Concurrent Supernumerary Regular Cavalier Attendant, 

Wang Ch’ing-shih, Concurrent Supernumerary Cavalier Gentleman-in- 
Attendance (Wei shu 7B:18a). 


From Eastern Wei to Liang: 


537: 


538, 


539: 


540, 


541: 
542, 


Li Chieh, Concurrent Regular Cavalier Attendant, 

Lu Yuan-ming, Concurrent Gentleman-of-the-Palace of the Division of Personnel, 
Li Yeh, Concurrent Regular Cavalier Attendant for Comprehensive Duty (Wei 
shu 12:6b). 

2nd month: Cheng Po-yu, Concurrent Regular Cavalier Attendant (Wei shu 
12:7b). 

12th month: Lu Ts’ao (Wei shu 12:8b). 

Wang Ytian-ching, Concurrent Regular Cavalier Attendant, 

Wei Shou, Concurrent Regular Cavalier Attendant for Comprehensive Duty 
(Wei shu 12:9a). 

5th month: Li Hsiang, Concurrent Regular Cavalier Attendant (Wei shu 12:9b). 
12th month: Ts’ui Ch’ang-ch’ien, Concurrent Regular Cavalier Attendant (Wei 
shu 12:10a). 

8th month: Li Ch’ien, Concurrent Regular Cavalier Attendant (Wei shu 12:10b). 
4th month: Li Hui, Concurrent Regular Cavalier Attendant (Wei shu 12:1 1a). 
12th month: Yang P’ei, Concurrent Regular Cavalier Attendant (Wei shu 12:11b). 


167. Nan Ch’i shu 57:13b also mentions a certain Lu Pu-ping, who was an envoy in the Ist or 9th month. 
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543: Li Hun, Concurrent Regular Cavalier Attendant (Wei shu 12:12b). 

544: Wei Chi-ching, Concurrent Regular Cavalier Attendant (Weishu 12:13a). 

545, 1st month: Li Chiang, Concurrent Regular Cavalier Attendant (Wei shu 12:14a). 
10th month: Wei Chin, Member of the Suite of the Palace Writers (Wei shu 
12:14a). 

546: Yiian K’uo, Concurrent Regular Cavalier Attendant (Wei shu 12:14b). 

547: Li Wei, Concurrent Regular Cavalier Attendant (Wei shu 12:15b). 


From Northern Ch’i to Ch’en: 


562, 2nd month: Ts’ui Chan, Regular Cavalier Attendant (Pei Ch’i shu 7:2b). 
11th month: Feng Hsiao-yen, Concurrent Regular Cavalier Attendant (Pei Ch’i 
shu 7:3b). 
564, 11th month: Liu T’i, Concurrent Regular Cavalier Attendant(Pei Ch’i shu 7:5b). 
568, 1st month: Cheng Ta-hu, Regular Cavalier Attendant (Pei Ch’i shu 8:5a). 
11th month: Li Chu, Concurrent Regular Cavalier Attendant (Pei Ch’i shu 8:5b— 


6a). 

570, lst month, P’ei Hsien-chih, Concurrent Regular Cavalier Attendant (Pei Ch’t 
shu 8:7a—7b). 

571, Ist month: Liu Huan-chiin, Concurrent Regular Cavalier Attendant (Pei Ch’ 
shu 8:8b). 


573: Ts’ui Hsiang, Concurrent Regular Cavalier Attendant (Pei Ch’i shu 8:10b). 


From Northern Chou to Ch’en: 


574, 10th month: Yang Shang-hsi, Imperial Rectifier, 
Lu K’ai, official in the Ministry of Rites (Chou shu 5:25b). 


From Sui to Ch’en: 


581: Chi Cheng-wei, Concurrent [Regular] Cavalier Attendant (Sui shu 1:15b). 
583, 4th month: Hstieh Shu, Concurrent Regular Cavalier Attendant, 
Wang Shao, Concurrent Regular Cavalier Attendant for Comprehensive Duty 
(Sui shu 1:18b). 
12th month: T’ang Ling-tse, Concurrent Regular Cavalier Attendant, 
Wei Tan, Regular Cavalier Attendant for Comprehensive Duty (Sui shu 1:19b— 
20a). 
584: Hsiieh Tao-heng, Concurrent Regular Cavalier Attendant, 
Tou Lu-shih, Regular Cavalier Attendant for Comprehensive Duty (Sui shu 1:21a). 
585: Li Jo, Concurrent Regular Cavalier Attendant, 
Ts’ui Chiin-shan, Regular Cavalier Attendant for Comprehensive Duty (Sui shu 
1:21b). 
586: P’ei Hao, Regular Cavalier Attendant, 
Liu Yi Concurrent Regular Cavalier Attendant for Comprehensive Duty (Sui 
shu 1:22b). 
587: Yang T’ung, Concurrent Regular Cavalier Attendant, 
Ts'ui Piao, Concurrent Regular Cavalier Attendant for Comprehensive Duty 


(Sui shu 1:23b). 
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588: Ch’eng Shang-hsien, Concurrent Regular Cavalier Attendant, 
Wei Yuin, Concurrent Regular Cavalier Attendant for Comprehensive Duty (Sui 
shu 2:1a). 


While each envoy as member of the civilian or military bureaucracy had his regular 
title, it became the practice to confer on him an additional title for the duration of his 
embassy. Nan shih 4:25a refers to P’ei Chao-ming as Colonel of Archers Who Shoot by 
Sound, which obviously was his regular title, whereas Wei shu 98:5b calls him a 
Supernumerary Regular Cavalier Attendant, which was the additional title he received 
for the embassy from Southern Ch’i to Northern Wei of 491. Such temporary titles 
may all have been prefixed by “Concurrent”, “Supernumerary” (sometimes by both), or 
“Acting” although these terms are not always reported by the dynastic historians. For 
instance, Chang Kao (537) is called a Regular Cavalier Attendant in Wei shu 98:25a, 
but a “Concurrent” Regular Cavalier Attendant in Nan shih 7:8b. Yiian Hsia (542) is 
called a Regular Cavalier Attendant in Wei shu 98:25b, but a “Concurrent” Regular 
Cavalier Attendant in Nan shih 7:10b. Hsieh Pan (548) is called a Regular Cavalier 
Attendant in Wei shu 98:33b, but a “Concurrent” Regular Cavalier Attendant in Nan 
shih 7:13b. As in the case of P’ei Chao-ming, the dynastic historians lapse at times and 
give the regular titles of envoys.'®) 

As already noted by Eberhard,'®’) the most common temporary title for the head 
of an embassy was Regular Cavalier Attendant and for his deputy that of Cavalier 
Gentleman-in-Attendance, both with variations. It could be that, at times, a lesser title 
for the head was intended to send a message. For instance, when the army of Emperor 
T’ai-wu of Northern Wei had reached the Yangtze on Feb.1 451,!”°) Emperor Wen of 
Sung sent an embassy on Feb.15, “presenting tribute”, asking for peace, and offering 
one of his daughters as a wife to one of T’ai-wu’s grandsons. T’ai-wu responded with an 
embassy led by Hsia-hou Yeh, accepting peace but rejecting the marriage. Hsia-hou 
Yeh’s lesser title of Cavalier Gentleman-in-Attendance was probably meant as an insult. 

Due to their temporary titles, it usually cannot be established from which levels of 
the bureaucracy or branches of government the envoys were chosen. But most of them 
probably did not belong to the higher echelons. Only three were nobles, two viscounts 
(436, 463) and one marquis (461, 462), both from Northern Wei. With the exception 
of, at most, three T’o-pa envoys from Northern Wei, all envoys were Chinese. Kung- 
sun A-liu-t’ou (485, 491) was obviously a T’o-pa, and according to Eberhard so were 
Ytian K’uo (546) and perhaps Lou Nei-chin (463).!7') 

Relatively few of the envoys can be described as professional diplomats. 181 are 
known by name and only 18 of them, or one in ten, participated in more than one 
embassy. From Liu Sung, T’ien Lien (471, 472), Liu Hui-hsiu (472, 473), and Li Tsu 
(475, 477) went on two missions each, Chao Tao-sheng (424, 432, 433) and Huang 
Yen-nien (439, 441 4th and 12th month) on three. From Southern Ch’i, Liu Tsuan 
(483, 485) and Hsiao Ch’en (491, 492) went on two missions each, and P’ei Chao- 
ming (485, 486, 491) on three. From Northern Wei, Pu T’ui (425, 427), Hu Chin (425, 
427), Ho T’ien-te (461, 462), Hsing Yu (471, 472), Hsti Ch’ih-hu (474, 475), Kung- 
sun A-liu-t’ou (485, 491), and Hsing Ch’an (489, 490) went on two missions each, Yu 


168. Other cases are Adjutant of the Minister over the Masses (491, 492, 494), Aide-de-Camp of Nan-yii 
Province (492) etc. 

169. Das Toba-Reich, p.154. 

170. This was in the 12th month of the Chinese year 450. 

171. Op.cit., pp. 157, 158, 159 (nos. 52, 81, 127). 
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Ming-ken (461, 462, 463) and Lan Ying (483, 484 5th and 11th month) on three, and 
Li Piao (483, 484 5th and 1 Ith month, 485, 491 4th and 11th month) on six. A whole 
family of diplomats is documented for Northern and Western Wei, Hsing Luan and his 
nephews Hsin and K’ang (Wei shu 65:1b, 18a; 85:7b).!”2) 

Next to nothing is known about the protocol governing the embassies. One entry 
records that when Liang in 537 sent an embassy to Eastern Wei, led by Liu Hsiao-yi, it 
was Officially welcomed by Eastern Wei officials at the border (Wei shu 85:7a). This 
means that the embassies did not set out haphazardly and that the times of their 
arrivals were negotiated in advance. 


172. The dates of their embassies are unknown, and they are therefore not listed in my survey. 
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LITERATURE 


While much of the political history of the Six Dynasties is one of the most dismal 
periods of China’s past, some of the literature of the time is among the best. This was 
an age when in the south, much more than under the foreign dynasties of the north, 
the refined circles of the court and the upper class in general created an atmosphere in 
which love of literature and writing of poetry, particularly lyrical poetry, became an 
essential part of every gentleman’s and many a lady’s life. This is the reason why among 
the poets one finds the names of emperors, statesmen, and generals of the time. 

Among the great writers of prose and poetry during the Six Dynasties were Kuo 
P’u (276-324), Yui Liang (289-340), Lu Ch’en (284-350), Huan Wen (312-373), Yiian 
Hung (328-376), Wang Hsi-chih (321-379), Sun Ch’o (301-c.380), Yin Chung-wen 
(1.407), Hsieh Hun (f1.412), Fu Liang (374-426), T’ao Ch’ien (or T’ao Yiian-ming) 
(372-427), Hsieh Ling-yiin (385-433), Hsieh Hui-lien (397-433), Yuan Shu (408- 
453), Yen Yen-chih (384-456), Wang Seng-ta (423-458), Pao Chao (f1.421-465), Hsieh 
Chuang (421-466), Wang Chien (452-489), Hsieh T’iao (464-499), Lu Chiieh (472- 
499), Fan Yuin (451-503), Chiang Yen (444-505), Jen Fang (460-508), Ch’iu Ch’ih 
(464-508), Yu Hsi (f1.510), Shen Yiieh (441-513), and Lu Yiin (511-547). Liu Hsieh 
(6th c.) wrote his great work of literary criticism called the Wen-hsin tiao-lung.') 

It would be interesting if one could arrive at a quantitative assessment of the 
relative scholarly and literary achievements of the Six Dynasties. There is, of course, 
the sad fact that imperial libraries have been destroyed over and again in Chinese 
history. The burning of the library in Hsien-yang in 206 B.C. and in Lo-yang in A.D. 190 
were such occasions. In 280, the archives of the Wu state, including no doubt the 
imperial library, were brought to Lo-yang by the victorious Western Chin, but when 
that city fell to the Hsiung-nu in 311 much must have been destroyed. In 555, Emperor 
Yutian of Liang burned his library of 70,000-100,000 scrolls to prevent it from falling 
into the hands of the victorious Western Wei.’) 

This does not mean, however, that each time most literature was irrevocably lost. 
Where, then, should we turn for an inventory? The dynastic histories of the Six Dynasties 
are not much help. It is true that the historians were in the habit of listing the titles of 
works written by those to whom they devoted biographies. But such dry titles give us 
no inkling of the importance of the contents, in addition to which many a prominent 
literary figure was not given a biography at all. 

It stands to reason that the more important a work, the more often it must have 
been copied and thus circulated among book lovers. Imperial libraries came and went, 


1. For the contributions of imperial families to Six Dynasties literature see below. 
2. See vol.I, pp. 45, 50, 219. 
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but members of the intelligentsia had their own libraries of favourite books. This made 
it possible, through purchase, confiscation, or copying, to bring together another great 
imperial library when conditions allowed. Such a library was that of the Sui dynasty in 
Ch’ang-an, and my assumption is that the works listed in the bibliography of Sui shu 
were among the most significant simply because they had survived. The Sui shu 
bibliography should therefore be our inventory for Six Dynasties’ literature. It is not 
entirely complete, since the bibliographies of the two T’ang histories list books which 
are omitted by Sui shu. But it should be complete enough to serve our purpose. Emperor 
T’ai-tsung (r.627-649) had ordered its compilation as part of the Sui shu. The inventory 
was therefore taken during his reign and it describes what had been the imperial Sui 
library until 618, when it had been taken over by the T’ang.’) 

The compilers list each book by title, followed by the number of chapters (chtian) 
and, where known, the name of the author and, for the first entry, his dynasty. Except 
for the Eastern Chin, the dynasties of the south were brief. However, they were long 
enough for the major part of the life of an author to fall into one or another. The 
compilers make a halfhearted and unsuccessful attempt to distinguish between the 
Western and Eastern Chin, and, with one exception discussed below, we are forced to 
treat the two Chin as a single dynasty. At times, the compilers are eccentric or wrong in 
their assignments. For instance, the writers Lo T’ung (193-228) and Chi Yen (d.224) 
are assigned to the Wu dynasty although they died before its establishment in 229. 
Ying Chen (d.269) is assigned to the Chin dynasty although he died only five years 
after its beginning (4:5a, 5b). Hsieh Chan (387-421) is labeled Liu Sung (4:13a), even 
though that dynasty dates only from 420. Such and other cases must be detected and 
corrected. Where the compilers omit the name of a dynasty, it must mean that they did 
not know. In all, the bibliography gives the names of some 800 authors for the Six 
Dynasties. Others were active during the dynasties of the north. For about 150 authors, 
the compilers are uncertain of the dynasty, but for one fifth of them, the modern 
scholar can establish that they were subjects of one of the Six Dynasties.*) 

The bibliography of Sui shu is arranged in four division, a form of cataloguing 
which can be traced back to the Western Chin dynasty and which has been used in 
China and the West until recent times:>) 


I. Classics 

1. Commentaries and works on the Book of Changes (Yi ching) 

2. Commentaries and works on the Book of Documents (Shang shu) 

3. Commentaries and works on the Book of Odes (Shih ching) 

4. Commentaries and Works on the Rites of Chou (Chou li), Book of Etiquette (Yi 
li),©) and Book of Rites (Li chi) 

5. Music 

6. Commentaries and works on the Spring and Autumn Annals (Ch'un ch’iu), Tso- 
chuan, Kung-yang chuan, Ku-liang chuan, and Discussions of the States (Kuo yii) 

7. Commentaries and Works on the Classic of Filial Piety (Hsiao ching) 


3. Tuse the Pa shih ching-chi chih edition of 1882. It is convenient because of the index prepared by the 
Harvard-Yenching Institute Sinological Index Series, no.10, 4 vols, 1933. 

4. In addition to their own inventory, the compilers also made use of earlier catalogues, now no longer 
existing, which enabled them to list books which had been lost by their time. Such works are here omitted. 
5. See Kang Woo, Histoire de la Bibliographie Chinoise, pp. 21-29. 

6. Especially its section on Mourning Garments. 
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8. Commentaries and Works on the Analects (Lun yii) and Erh ya, and general 
studies on the Five Classics ’) 
9. Appendices (wei) to the Classics 
10. Philology and epigraphy 


II. History 

Dynastic histories 
Ancient histories °) 
Miscellaneous histories 
Histories of the hegemons 
Diaries of Activity and Repose °) 
Ancient matters 
Bureaucracy 

Official etiquette 

Penal law 

10. Biographies 

11. Geography 

12. Genealogy 

13. Bibliography 


gee 2 dra es 


III. Philosophy 
1. Confucianism 

2. Taoism 

3. Legalism 

4. School of Names 

5. Mohism 

6. Rhetoric 

7. Miscellaneous schools 

8. Agriculture 

9. Small Talk !°) 

10. Warfare 

11. Astronomy and astrology 
12. Calendar and mathematics 
13. Divination 

14. Medicine 


IV. Literature 
1. Commentaries and works on the Elegies of Ch’u (Ch’u tz’u) 
2. Individual authors 
3. Anthologies 


There follow two appendices on Neo-Taoism and Buddhism which here are omitted. 
For the Six Dynasties there are no entries for sections 1:9, ITI:3, III:4, III:5, and III:8. 
Let us now arrange all books, identified as having been written during the Six 
Dynasties, under the above headings: 


7. Book of Changes, Book of Documents, Book of Odes, Book of Rites, and the Spring and Autumn Annals. 
8. Chiefly annals. 
9. I.e. journals of the daily activities of the rulers. 

10. Lee. tales. 
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Wu Chin Liu Sung S.Ch’i Liang Ch’en 


I:1 3 (34) 2 (46) 
I:2 
I:3) 1 (3) 
1:4 5 (180) 
I:5 1 (12) 
I:6 3 (55) 2 (55) 
I:7 1 (1) 2 (5) 
1:8 6 (42) 
1:10 1 (31) 
II:1 = =1 (130) 8 (618) 
II:2 2 (60) 
H:3 1 (29) 2 (9) 
II:4 
11:5 
II:6 
II:7 
11:8 2 (7) 
II:9 
W:10 4 (15) 2 (10) 
H:11 3 (3)] 1 4 (46) 
11:12 2 (2) 
11:13 2 ] (6) 
Hl:1 2 (22) 4 
II:2 1 (10) ]} 12 (16) l (8) 
ITI:6 ] 
III:7 9 (872) 
II1:9 ] (13) 
III:10 2 (12) 
W:11 1 1) 4 
HW:12 3 (5) 2 3 (3) 
W:13 2 (2)] 11 4 (59) 
III:14 3 14 (10) 3. =(76) 
IV:1 2 l (2) 
IV:2 5 (17) [153 (1239) 17 (235) | 78 (1061) | 24 (237) 
IV:3 1 (100)] 11 (219) 2 (4) 





Total 31 (327) 1382 (3928) 1132 (2328) | 60 (1073) |! 237 (4755 | 72 (1454) 


Table 14. Number of Six Dynasties works listed in Sui shu’s bibliography. 
The number of chapters (chtian) is given in parenthesis. 


An examination of the various sections brings it out that most of the imperial houses of 
the Six Dynasties favoured literature. The Wu dynasty was an exception and in that 
respect vastly inferior to the Wei in the north. Emperor Wen (d.226) of Wei, like his 
father Ts’ao Ts’ao (d.220) before, him was an accomplished poet. His brother Ts’ao 
Chih (192-232) and his son Emperor Ming (d.239) excelled in poetry. Emperor Ming 
was also a pioneer literary critic (IV:2, 4:4a). The Sun house of the Wu dynasty produced 
nothing. 
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The achievements of the Eastern Chin ruling house were slightly better but still 
modest. Emperor Chien-wen (d.372) was attracted to both Buddhism and Taoism and 
engaged in the Art of Repartee.!!) The work Chien-wen t’an su is attributed to him 
(III:2, 3:4b).'*) Emperor Hsiao-wu’s brother Ssu-ma Tao-tzu (d.402) wrote poetry (IV:2, 
4:8a). 

The Liu house of the Liu Sung dynasty showed a much greater interest in litera- 
ture. Emperor Wu (d.422) is credited with a collection of poetry (IV:2, 4:12b), but 
since he was practically illiterate,'*) his authorship must be questioned. The poems 
were probably written for him, a subterfuge not unknown in history. The Huang-ti 
ping-fa, on the other hand, may be based on his military experience (III:10, 3:12a). 
Wu’s son Emperor Wen d.453) and grandson Emperor Hsiao-wu (d.464) were both 
poets (IV:2, 4:12b). When Emperor Ming (d.472) could take time off from killing his 
relatives, he held a conference to discuss the Book of Changes. The results were publish- 
ed under his name as the Chou yi yi-su (I:1, 1:8b). He also sponsored the bibliography 
Chin chiang-tso wen-chang chih (II:13a, 2:29a) and the work on medicine Hsiang fang 
(I1I:14, 3:33b). Emperor Wu’s younger brother Liu Tao-lien (d.422) supposedly also 
produced poetry but probably had it written for him (IV:2, 4:12b). Tao-lien’s son Yi- 
ch’ing (d.444) was a man of wide literary interests. He wrote poetry and sponsored the 
biographical works Hsii chou hsien-hsien chuan-tsan, Chiang-tso ming-shih chuan, Hsiian 
yen-chi and Yu-ming lu, the famous anecdotal compilation Shih-shuo hsin-yii, and the 
anthology Chi-lin (11:10, 2:17a, 18a, 20a, 20b; III:9, 3:1 1a; IV:2, 12b—13a; I'V:3, 4:2 1a). 
Emperor Wen’s brother Yi-kung (d.465) and Emperor Hsiao-wu’s brother Sho (d.453) 
and nephew Ching-su (d.476) were poets (IV:2, 4:13a, 15a). 

Only one member of the imperial Hsiao house of the Southern Ch’i dynasty had 
literary interests. Emperor Wu’s son Hsiao Tzu-liang (d.494) wrote poetry and is credited 
with two works listed under miscellaneous schools, the Fou-chu tzu and the Yi chi (III:7, 
3:9b). 

The high point of imperial interest in literature during the Six Dynasties was the 
Liang dynasty. Emperor Wu (d.549) was one of China’s great poets. He also sponsored 
numerous works, the Chou yi ta-yi, Chou yi chiang su, and Chou yi hsi-tz'u yi-su on the 
Book of Changes, the Shang shu ta-yi on the Book of Documents, the Mao shih fa-t’i hsi- 
yi and Mao shih ta-yi on the Book of Odes, the Li chi ta-yi, Chung-yung chiang-su, and 
Chih-chih ko-sheng ta-yi on rituals, the Yiieh-she ta-yi and Yiieh-lun on music, the Hsiao 
ching yi-su on the Classic of Filial Piety, the K’ung-tzu cheng-yen on the Analects, the 
T’ung shih on history, the Lao-tzu chiang-su on Taoism, the Wei-ch’i p’in and Ch'i fa on 
warfare, and the anthologies Li-tai fu and Wei-ch’i fu (1:1, 1:9a, 9b; 1:2, 1:1 1a; 1:3, 1:14; 
I:5, 1:20b; [:7, 1:26b; 1:8, 1:29a; II:1, 2:3a; I:2, 3:3b; II:10, 3:14b; IV:2, 4:16b; ['V:3, 
4:21b, 22a). Emperor Wu’s son Emperor Chien-wen (d.551) was another of China’s 
great poets. He sponsored a Ch’ang-ch’un yi chi on Confucian texts, a Chuang-tzu chiang- 
su on Taoism, and a Kuei ching and Kuang-ming fu on divination (4:16b; 1:8, 1:29b; III:2, 
3:4a; III:13, 3:24a, 27a; IV:2, 4:16b). Chien-wen’s brother Emperor Yiian was still an- 


11. See vol.I, p.85. 

12. Emperor Chien-wen could have collected his own Art of Repartee conversations, but he could also 
have sponsored the compilation. Where members of the imperial families sponsored books, the Sui shu 
bibliography always gives the name of the sponsor as the author. However, where an emperor ordered a 
work to be written, the bibliography gives the name of the actual compiler as the author. There are only 
three cases recorded in the last-mentioned category, one book ordered by Emperor Ming (d.325) another by 
Emperor Ai (d.365), both during Eastern Chin (II:2, 2:5a), and a third by Emperor Wu of Liang (d.549) 
(11:9, 3:1 1a). 

13. See vol.I, p.121. 
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other poet, known by the name of the Master of the Golden Tower (Chin-lou tzu). He 
also sponsored the biographical texts of Hsiao-te chuan, Chung-ch’en chuan, Hsien-chung 
lu, Tan-yang yin chuan, Huai-chiu chih, Ch’iian-te chih, and Chou hsing-ming lu, the 
Chin-lou tzu listed under miscellaneous schools, the Yii-t’ao on warfare, and the Tung lin 
and Lien shan on divination (11:10, 2:18a, 19a; III:7, 3:8a; III:10, 3:12b; III:13, 3:25a; 
IV:2, 4:16b). Emperor Wu’s eldest son and first heir-apparent Hsiao T’ung (d.531) 
wrote poetry and sponsored the famous anthology of poetry and prose called Wen 
hsiian as well as the Ku-chin shih-yiian ying-hua (IV:2, 4:16b—17a; IV:3, 421a, 22b). 
T’ung’s younger brother Lun wrote poetry, sponsored a commentary to an anthology 
of his father’s decrees called the Liang Wu-ti chih-chih lien chu, and sponsored the Liang 
chung piao (IV:2, 4:17a; IV:3, 4:24a, 25a). T’ung’s youngest brother Chi (d.553) wrote 
poetry (IV:2, 4:17a). T’ung’s sister, the Princess of Lin-an, wrote poetry (IV:2; 4:19a). 
Emperor Wu's younger brother Wei (d.533) sponsored the Chou-yi chi-yi on the Book 
of Changes (1:1, 1:9a). Emperor Wu’s grandnephew Shao sponsored the Liang t’ai- 
ch’ing chi (II:2, 2:5a). All three rulers of Later Liang, Ch’a (d.562), K’uei (d.585), and 
Tsung (abd.587), were poets (IV:2, 4:17a). 

During Ch’en, only two members of the imperial family wrote poetry, the Last 
Ruler (abd.589) and his empress Shen Wu-hua (IV:2, 4:19b). Neither is recorded to 
have sponsored literary works. 

The totals for each dynasty in Table 14 show low numbers for the Wu, a sharp 
increase for Chin, falling numbers for Liu Sung and Southern Ch’i, the highest numbers 
for Liang, and again low numbers for Ch’en. But these figures are misleading, since the 
dynasties were of different length. Let us therefore divide the number of chapters 
(chtian) recorded for each dynasty by the years of its duration. The Western and Eastern 
Chin have to be treated as a single dynasty, since, as mentioned above, the compilers of 
the bibliography do not, as a rule, date the authors accordingly. 


Wu 9 
Chin 25 
Liu Sung 39 
Southern Ch’i 47 
Liang 86 
Ch’en 45 


Table 15. Number of chapters listed in Sui shu’s bibliography per year of dynasty. 


This table brings it out that from Wu to Liang there was a steady increase of literary 
production, followed by a sharp drop during Ch’en. It could be argued that the closer 
we get to the Sui dynasty, the more books were preserved. This could have been a 
contributing factor but hardly the main reason. If the argument were right, the figure 
for Ch’en should be the highest. It was the dynasty closest to the Sui, its capital was 
taken in 589 without destruction, and the contents of the imperial library were no 
doubt in the usual fashion brought intact to Ch’ang-an. Neither can it be argued that, 
as the Ch’en in size was the smallest of the Six Dynasties, this should have reduced the 
pool from which the authors came. The maps of choronyms (nos.2-—7) show that hardly 
any personalities of the period were from the southwest. We are therefore forced to 
conclude that the Wu, as in other respects, was the most provincial of the Six Dynasties, 
and that thereafter the south produced an ever larger body of literature. The long and 
stable reign of Emperor Wu of Liang clearly created a milieu in which literature flour- 
ished as never before during the Six Dynasties. The drop in production during Ch’en 


13] 


remains unexplained. It may be that the uprising of Hou Ching from 548 to 552 
exhausted the country to the point were the upper class no longer found leisure for 
literary pursuits. 

With one exception, the birth and death dates as well as the choronyms of the 
authors are only known for the most prominent writers. They are in the minority. For 
all others, such statistics cannot be established. The exception is section IV:2 for 
individual authors, where in 71% of all cases dates and choronyms can be determined. 
This also makes it possible to distinguish between the Western and Eastern Chin."*) 

Table 16 brings it out the literary production of these authors. 


Wu 0.5 
Western Chin 5.4 
Eastern Chin 9.3 
Liu Sung 9.5 
Southern Ch’i 10 
Liang 19 
Ch’en 7 


Table 16. Number of chapters listed in Sui shu’s bibliography section IV:2 
per year of dynasty. 


It can be seen that the loss of the north made no difference and that the Eastern Chin 
actually outstripped the Western. Section IV:2 also lists authors of the Northern Wei, 
Northern Ch’i, and Northern Chou. The corresponding number of chapters per year of 
dynasty is 0.8 for Northern Wei, 3.2 for Northern Ch’i, and 3.1 for Northern Chou.!>) 
All of the Six Dynasties except for Wu did better. 

Since for the majority of authors in section [V:2 the choronyms can be established, 
it is possible to study the relative importance of northerners and southerners in the 
writing of poetry and prose. 


Dynasty Total Northerners Southerners Unknown 

Wu 5 ] 20% 3 60% I 20% 
Western Chin 57 42 74% 7 12% 8 14% 
Eastern Chin 94 57 60% 1] 12% 26 28% 
Liu Sung 44 21 48% 6 14% 17 38% 
Southern Ch’i 15 5 33% 4 27% 6 40% 
Liang 58 29 50% 1] 19% 18 31% 
Ch’en 20 8 40% 3 15% 9 45% 
Total 293 163 56% 45 15% 85 29% 


Table 17. Northerners and southerners listed among the authors of section IV:2. 
Members of the imperial houses are omitted. 


14. The Sui shu bibliography lists the authors, dynasty by dynasty, in roughly chronological order. After 
the entries for Ch’en, there follow seventeen names, where the compilers had difficulty in assigning the 
authors to particular dynasties. These are here omitted. 
15. One of the Northern Chou authors was really a southerner. This was Yu: Hsin (513-581) who in 545 
was sent from Liang to Western Wei and there detained throughout the Northern Chou until his death. 
Subtracting his production, the figure is reduced to 2.4. 
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Only during Wu were authors with southern choronyms in the majority. With the 
fall of Western Chin, northern gentry clans moved to the south in large numbers and 
brought sophistication with them. Since it is out of the question that all authors whose 
choronyms are unknown were southerners, the northerners kept their dominance in 
literature until the end of Ch’en, although probably on a falling scale. 
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APPENDIX: SOLAR ECLIPSES 


The ancient authors who compiled the histories of the Six Dynasties followed the 
custom of recording total, annular, and partial solar eclipses. These are found in differ- 
ent sections of their works. The Wu shu of the San-kuo chih does not mention a single 
eclipse, as is also the case with the Shu shu. All eclipses are recorded in the Wei shu. 
This must be due to the fact that Ch’en Shou regarded the Wei as the legitimate 
dynasty and the rulers of Wu and Shu as impostors. It therefore does not follow that all 
20 eclipses listed in Wei shu were actually observed in that state. They are simply 
recorded under its heading. The Chin shu notes eclipses in the imperial annals and in 
chapter 12, which is the Treatise on Astronomy (T’ien-wen chih) B. Sung shu records 
them in the imperial annals and in chapter 34, which is the Treatise on the Five Elements 
(Wu-hsing chih) 5. That treatise also lists some but not all of the solar eclipses during 
the Wei, Western, and Eastern Chin dynasties. The Nan Ch’i shu registers eclipses only 
in chapter 12, which is the Treatise on Astronomy (T’ien-wen chih) A. Liang shu and 
Ch’en shu have no treatises and record the eclipses in the imperial annals. The Wei shu, 
devoted to the Northern Wei, records the eclipses in the Treatise on Astronomy (T’ien- 
hsiang chih 1).') Pei Ch’i shu and Chou shu have no treatises and mention the eclipses 
in their imperial annals. Sui shu lists eclipses in the imperial annals and in chapter 21, 
which is the Treatise on Astronomy (T’ien-wen chih) B. The latter also has limited 
information on earlier dynasties. Finally, Nan shih and Pei shih go over the same ground 
again and record eclipses in the imperial annals. Their account is not complete but 
includes a few eclipses not found in the regular dynastic histories. 

Pierre Hoang has collected the dates of eclipses in his Catalogue des éclipses de 
soleil et de la lune, published in 1925, and has converted these to the Julian Calendar. 
He then correlated the dates with the famous Canon der Finsternisse of 1887 by Theo- 
dor Ritter von Oppolzer. In that work, von Oppolzer and his collaborators have 
calculated the dates of solar eclipses from the 2nd millennium B.C. onward, together 
with the times and the geographical coordinates of their central paths. Corrections by 
later scholars refer chiefly to the durations, which for the period under discussion are 
no more than up to half an hour and therefore negligible. The Canon also has maps, 
showing the paths of total and annular eclipses. H.H.Dubs has calculated that the total 
and annular eclipses were seen as partial eclipses up to 15/16 to 1 inch at right angles 
to the path and 3/8 of an inch from the ends of the direction of the path.’) 





1. The five treatises on Astronomy are all lumped together as chapter 105, even though the pages of each 
are numbered independently. 
2. History of Former Han, vol.I, p.161. 
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Hoang’s work needs a number of corrections.*) In 51 instances, he allocates the 


recording of eclipses to the wrong dynasties. He also assumes that all eclipses were 
observed in the capitals of the various dynasties, whereas actually they were also reported 
from the provinces.*) 


This is my revised list of solar eclipses:>) 


von Oppolzer 


No. Chinese dates Date 
Wei 
] 221, Aug. 5 3420 Aug. 5 
2 222, Jan. 30 3421 Jan. 30 
3 223, Jan. 19 3423 Jan. 19 
4 224, Dec. 27 
5 232, Jan. 10 3444 Jan. 10 
6 Feb. 9 
7 233, June 25 3447 June 25 
8 240, Aug. 5 3463 Aug. 5 
9 242, May 17 
10 | 243,June 5 3470 June 5 
244, May 24 3472 May 24 
12 | 245, May 15°) 3474 May 13 
13 Nov. 7’) 3475 Nov. 7 
14 | 247, Mar. 24 3478 Mar. 24 
15 248, Feb. 12°) 3480 Feb. 12 
16 249, Mar. 2 3482 Mar. 2 
3. He omits eclipses nos.23, 57, 61, 108. Corrections of dates are noted below. 
On the other hand, Hoang lists four eclipses which I have been unable to identify: 
437, Dec. 13 = von Oppolzer no.3907. 
499, Feb. 15, no correlation with von Oppolzer’s Canon. 
507, Mar. 29 = von Oppolzer no.4071. 
571, Oct.5 = von Oppolzer no.4232. 
4. E.g. Wei shu, T’ien-hsiang chih 1:1 1b. 
5. Sources: 
Wei shu 2:17a, 21a, 22b; 3:8a, 8b; 4:4a, 4b, 6b, 27a, 33a. 
Chin shu 3:3b, 4a, 7a—8b, 9b, 10a, 12b, 13b, 14a; 4:3b, 4a, 8b, 9a; 5:1b, 2a, 5b, 8b, 9a; 6:4b; 7:1a, 2a, 4a, 
Sb, 6b; 8:1b, 3a, 3b, 5a—6a, 7a, 7b, 9b, 10a; 9:5a, 6a, 6b, 7b, 9b, 10a; 10:2b, 3b, 7b, 8a, 9b; 12:12b—15a. 
Sung shu 4:2b; 5:7b, 9a, 18a, 21a, 26a; 6:5b, 9a, 25a; 8:18a, 19a; 9:5b; 10:7a, 8b; 34:39a—41a, 42a, 42b, 
45a, 45b, 46a. 
Nan Ch’i shu 12:3b, 4a. 
Liang shu 2:13a, 27a; 3:1a, 3b, 5a. 
Ch’en shu 2:12b; 3:14b; 5:9a, 15a; 6:9a. 
Wei shu (for Northern Wei), T’ien-hsiang chih 1:3b—8b, 9b, 10a—10b, I bb, 12a, 13b, 14b-16a. 
Pei Ch’i shu 2:15b; 8:13b. 
Chou shu 5:3a, 5a, 6b, 8a, 8b, 10b, 12b, 13b, 14b, 16a, 17a, 18b, 20a, 23a; 6:1b, 4a, 5a, 18b; 8:5b. 
Sui shu 1:17b, 19a, 20a, 23b; 21:16b, 18b, 26a, 26b, 25b, 27b. 
Nan shih 1:29a; 2:3a,-4a, 7a, 7b, 9a, 14a, 15a, 19a; 3:4b, 5a, 8a; 4:15a, 15b, 22b; 5:2b, 9a, 15b; 6:20b, 
22b, 26b; 7:1a, 2a, 9a, 12a; 9:18a, 22a; 10:3b, 9b. 
Pei shih 10:26a. 
6. Correcting Chin shu 12:13a in accordance with Sung shu 34:40a. 
7. Correcting Sung shu 34:40a in accordance with Chin shu 12:13a. 
8. Correcting “Ist month, yi-wei, 1st day of the month” of Chin shu 12:13a and Sung shu 34:40b to “last 


day of the month”. Hoang, op.cit. p.21, does not emend the date and therefore does not correlate it with von 
Oppolzer’s Canon. 
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17 | 259, Aug. 6 3506 Aug. 6 
18 | 260, Jan. 30 3507 Jan. 30 
18 | 261, June 15 351] June 15 
20 | 262, Nov. 29°) 3514 Nov. 29 
Western Chin 
21 | 266, Sep. 16 3523 Sep. 16 
22 Nov. 15 
23 | 271, May 27!°) 3534 May 26 
24 Nov. 20!') 3535 Nov. 20 
25 | 272,Nov.8 3537 Nov. 8 
26 | 273, May 4 3538 May 4 
27 Aug. 1 
28 | 274, Jan. 26 
29 Apr. 24 3540 Apr. 23 
30 | 275, Sep. 7 3543 Sep. 7 
31 | 277, Feb. 20 3546 Feb. 20 
32 | 278, Feb. 9 3548 Feb. 9 
33 | 283, Apr. 14!2) 3560 Apr. 14 
34 | 285, Sep. 16 3565 Sep. 16 
35 | 286, Feb. 11 3566 Feb. 1] 
36 | 287, Jan. 31 3568 Jan. 31 
37 | 288, Feb. 19 
38 July 16 357] July 16 
39 | 299, Dec. 10'3) 3596 Dec. 10 
40 | 300, Feb. 231%) 
4] May 5 3597 May 5 
42 | 301, Apr. 25 3600 Apr. 25 
43 | 306, Jan. 31 3610 Jan. 31 
44 July 27 361] July 27 
45 | 307, Jan. 20 3612 Jan. 20 
46 Dec. 11!°) 3614 Dec. I1 
47 | 308, Feb. 8°) 
48 | 312, Mar. 24 3623 Mar. 24 
49 | 316, July 6 3632 July 6 
50 Dec. 31!’) 3633 Dec. 31 





9. Correcting Sung shu 34:41a in accordance with Chin shu 12:13b. 
10. This eclipse is omitted by Hoang, op.cit. 
11. Correcting Chin shu 12:13b in accordance with 3:7a. 
12. Chin shu 3:12b, 12:3b and Sung shu 34:4 1b all have “3rd month, Ist day of te month” = Apr.14, which 
is correct. They give, however, hsin-ch’ou as the cyclical characters of that day, which is wrong. Hsin-ch’ou 
was the 2nd day of that month = Apr.15. 
13. Correcting Sung shu 34:42a in accordance with Chin shu 4:3b, 12:13b. 
14. Hoang, op.cit. p.23, misreads chi-mao as hsin-mao and therefore converts these cyclical characters to 
Mar.6. There was no eclipse on either day. 

15. Chin shu 5:2a, 12:4a and Sung shu 34:42a all have “11th month, Ist day of the month” = Dec.11, 
which is correct. They give, however, mao-shen as the cyclical characters of that day, which is wrong. Mao- 
shen was the 2nd day of that month = Dec.12. 

16. Correcting Chin shu 5:2a, 12:14a in accordance with Sung shu 34:42a. 
17. Correcting Chin shu 5:9a, 12:14a in accordance with Sung shu 34:42b. 
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51 | 317’) 
52 | 318, Jan. 161%) 


Eastern Chin 


53. | 318, May 177°) 3636 May 16 
54 | 325, Dec. 22 3653 Dec. 22 
55 327, June 6 3556 June 6 

56 | 331, Mar. 25?!) 3665 Mar. 25 


57 | 334, Nov. 1322) 
58 | 335, Nov. 2 


59 | 341, Mar. 477) 3687 Mar. 4 
60 | 342, Feb. 22 3689 Feb. 21 
61 | 346, June 6%) 3698 June 6 
62 | 351, Feb. 13 3709 Feb. 12 
63 | 352, Feb. 2 371] Feb. 2 
64 | 356, Nov. 9 3722 Nov. 9 
65 | 360, Aug. 28 3730 Aug. 28 
66 | 362, Apr. 11%) 
67 | 363, Jan. 2 3735 Jan. 2 
68 | 368, Apr. 4 3747 Apr. 3 
69 | 370, Aug. 8 3752 Aug. 8 
70 | 375, Nov. 10 3764 Nov. 10 
71 | 376, Nov. 237°) 
72 | 380, Jan. 24°’) 3774 Jan. 4 
73 | 381, July 8 3717 July 8 
74 | 384, Oct. 31 3785 Oct. 31 
75 | 392, June 7 3803 June 7 
76 | 395, Apr. 6 3810 Apr. 6 
Northern Wei 
77 | 400, July 8 400, July 8 3821 July 8 
78 | 403, May 7 403, May 7 3828 May 7 


18. Chin shu 5:9a, 12:14a have “Sth month, ping-tzu” which date did not exist in that month. Hoang, op.cit. 
p.24, emends ping-tzu to jen-wu = May 27. There was no eclipse on that day. 

19. Hoang, op.cit. p. 24, emends the “11th month, ping-tzu” = 318, Jan.16 of Chin shu 5:9a, 12:14a to “11th 
month, chi-yu” = Dec.20, 317, and correlates it with eclipse no.3635 in von Oppolzer’s Canon. 

20. This was just before Emperor Yuan ascended the throne. 

21. Correcting “3rd month, jen-jung’ = Apr.24 to “2nd month, jen-ch'en” = Mar.25. Hoang, op.cit. p.24, 
accepts the date of Apr.24 and therefore finds no correlation with von Oppolzer’s Canon. 

22. Chin shu 12:14b has “10th month, yi-wei, 1st day of the month”, but the Ist day of that month was 
hsin-chou. There was no yi-wei day in the 10th month. Hoang, op.cit., omits this entry. 

23. Correcting Chin shu 7:6b in accordance with 12:4b and Sung shu 34:43a. 

24. Chin shu 8:1b, 12:14b have “4th month, Ist day of the month” = May 7, which I emend to “5th month, 
Ist day of the month” = June 6. However, neither of the dates have the cyclical characters of chi-yu given by 
the texts. Hoang, op.cit., omits this eclipse. 

25. Chin shu 8:7a, 12:14b have “3rd month, Ist day of the month” = Apr.11, for which they give the 
cyclical characters of chia-yin. However, chia-yin corresponds to May 3.1 accept Apr.11. Hoang, op.cit. p.25, 
prefers May 3. No eclipse for either day is listed in von Oppolzer’s Canon. 

26. Chin shu 9:5a has “11th month, chi-ssu, Ist day of the month” = Nov.23. However, the cyclical charac- 
ters of that day were ting-yu. 

27. Correcting Chin shu 9:6a in accordance with 12:15a and Sung shu 34:43b. 
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79 | 407, Aug. 19 3838 Aug. 19 


80 408, Aug. 878) 3840 Aug. 7 
81 | 414, Sep. 30 3854 Sep. 30 
82 | 415, Sep. 19°) 415, Sep. 19°) 3856 Sep. 19 
83 | 417, Feb.3 3860 Feb. 3 
84 | 419, Dec. 3 3866 Dec .3 
Liu Sung 

85 | 424, Mar. 163!) | 3876 Mar. 16 
86 | 427, July 10 427, July 10 3883 July 10 
87 428, Dec. 23 3886 Dec. 22 
88 | 429, June 18 3887 June 17 
89 Dec. 12 3888 Dec. 12 
90 | 435, Feb. 14%?) 435, Feb. 14 3901 Feb. 14 
9] 438, Dec. 3 3909 Dec. 3 
92 | 440, May 17 440, May 17 3912 May 17 
93 | 442, Sep. 20 442, Sep. 20°3) 3918 Sep. 20 
94 445, July 20 3924 July 20 
95 | 446, July 10 446, July 10 3926 July 10 
96 449, May 8 3932 May 8 
97 July 674) 

98 | 453, Aug. 20 3942 Aug. 20 
99 | 454, Aug. 10°5) 454, Aug. 10 3944 Aug. 10 
100 460, Oct. 1 3959 Sep. 30 
101 | 461, Sep. 20 3961 Sep. 20 
102 462, Mar. 17 3962 Mar. 17 
103 467, Nov. 13 3975 Nov. 13 
104 468, May 8 3976 May 8 


105 | 468, Sep. 335) 


28. Wei shu, T’ien-hsiang chih 1:3b has “7th month, mao-jung, 1st day of the month”. The Ist day was 
Aug.8, but its cyclical characters were kuei-ssu. Mao-jung fell on Aug.13, when there was no eclipse. The 
eclipse is not mentioned by Hoang, op.cit. 

29. Chin shu 10:8a, 12:15a have “415, 7th month, hsin-hai, 1st day of the month”. Sung shu 34:45a has 
“414, 7th month, hsin-hai, last day of the month”. But in the Sung shu passage, the 7th month entry is 
preceded by a 9th month entry, which means that “yi-hsi 11th year” = 415 has dropped out before the 7th 
month entry. The Sung shu passage must therefore be emended to “415, 7th month, hsin-hai, last day of the 
month. “Last day” = Sep.19 is correct. 

30. Correcting “415, 8th month, keng-ch’en, last day of the month” = Oct.18 of Wei shu, T’ien-hsiang chih 
1:4a, to “7th month, last day” = Sep.19. Cf. note 29. Hoang, op.cit. p.27, lists Oct.18 as a separate eclipse 
without correlation in von Oppolzer’s Canon. 

31. Sung shu 34:45a and Nan shih 1:29a agree on “424, 2nd month, Ist day of the month” = Mar.16, which 
date corresponds to von Oppolzer’s Canon. Sung shu 4:2b wongly has “1st month, 1st day of the month”. All 
texts give the wrong cyclical characters. Hoang, op.cit. p.27, converts the correct date to Mar.17, which is 
one day in error. 

32. Correcting the yi-wei of Sung shu 34:45b to chi-wei, in accordance with Wei shu, T’ien-hsiang chih 1:4a. 
33. Correcting “8th month” of Wei shu, T’ien-hsiang chih 1:4b to “7th month”, in accordance with Sung 
shu 5:21a, 34:45b and Nan shih 2:7b. 

34. Wei shu, T’ien-hsiang chih 1:5a, has “6th month, keng-yin, 1st day of the month”. The Ist day fell on 
July 6. There was no keng-yin day in the 6th month. 

35. Correcting Sung shu 34:46a in accordance with 6:9a and Nan shih 2:15a. 

36. Sung shu 34:46a has “8th month, ping-tzu, 1st day of the month”. The Ist day was Sep.3. However, that 
day had the cyclical characters of chia-jung. Ping-tzu was the 3rd day of the month = Sep.5, which date is 
prefered by Hoang, op.cit. p.30. 
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106 Nov. 1 468, Nov. 1 3977 Nov. 1 
107 | 469, Oct. 2] 3979 Oct. 21 
108 469, Nov. 20°’) 
109 472, Jan. 15 
110 | 474, Jan. 4 474, Jan. 4 3990 Jan. 4 
11] Feb. 3 399] Feb. 2 
112 477, Oct. 23 4000 Oct. 22 
113 | 478, Apr. 18°8) 478, Apr. 18°°) 4001 Apr. 18 
114 Oct. 12 Oct. 12 4002 Oct. 11 
115 | 479, Apr. 8 479, Apr. 8 4003 Apr. 8 
Southern Ch’i 
116 | 480, Sep. 20 4006 Sep. 20 
117 | 481, Aug. 11 480, Aug. 11*°) 4008 Aug. 11 
118 | 484, Jan. 14 4014 Jan. 14 
119 488, Mar. 29%") 4023 Mar. 29 
120 489, Mar. 18 4027 Mar. 18 
12] 490, Mar. 7 4029 Mar. 7 
122 491, Feb. 24 4031 Feb. 24 
123 | 493, Jan. 447) 4036 Jan. 4 
124 493, June 30 4037 June 29 
125 | 494, June 19 494, June 19 4039 June 19 
126 Dec. 14 4040 Dec. 13 
127 496, Oct. 22 4045 Oct. 22 
128 500, Feb. 15 4054 Feb. 15 
129 Aug. 11 4055 Aug. 10 
130 | 501, Feb. 4 4056 Feb. 3 
131 501, July 31 4057 July 31 
Liang 
132 | 502, July 20%) 4059 July 20 
133 | 506, Apr. 9 4067 Apr. 9 
134 508, Nov. 1] 4074 Nov. 11 
135 509, Aug. 31 4076 Aug. 31 
136 512, Jan. 4 4082 Jan. 5 
137 June 29 4083 June 9 


37. Not mentioned by Hoang, op.cit. 

38. Nan shih 3:12b has “3rd month, chi-yu, 1st day of the month”. The Ist day was Apr.18. However, that 

day had the cyclical characters of mao-shen. 

39. Correcting Wei shu, T’ien-hsiang chih 1:6b, in accordance with note 33. 

40. Correcting Wei shu, T’ien-hsiang chih 1:7a, in accordance with Nan Ch'i shu 12:3b and Nan shih 
4:15b. 

41. I follow Hoang, op.cit. p.31, in emending “2nd month, hsin-hai, Ist day of the month” of Pei shih 3:14b 

to “2nd month, hsin-ssu’”. 

42. Nan Ch’i shu 12:3b has “[yung-ming 11th nien] shih yiieh erh jih Ruei-wei shuo”. Hoang, op.cit. p.32, 

reads this as “10th month, kuei-wei, Ist day of the month” and emends it to “9th month, last day” = 492, 

Nov.5. He finds no correlation with von Oppolzer’s Canon. However, the text is garbled and should be read 

“shih-erh yiieh Ruei-wei shuo” (the “jih” is superfluous), i.e. “12th month, Ruei-wei, 1st day of the month” = 

493, Jan.4. This corresponds to von Oppolzer’s no.4036. 

43. 1 follow Hoang, op.cit. p.33, in emending “7th month, ting-ssu, 1st day of the month” of Nan shih 6:20b 

to “6th month, ting-hai, 1st day of the month” = July 20. 
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138 513, June 19 4086 June 19 
139 | 516, Apr. 18 516, Apr. 18 4092 Apr. 18 
140 519, Feb. 15 4100 Feb. 15 
141 | 520, Feb. 544) 4102 Feb. 5 
142 521, June 20 4105 June 20 
143 | 522, June 10 522, June 10 4107 June 10 
144 Dec. 4 4108 Dec. 4 
145 | 523, Nov. 23 523, Nov. 23 4110 Nov. 23 
146 529, Nov. 17 
147 531, June 30 4130 June 30 
148 532, Nov. 13 4133 Nov. 13 
149 533, May 10 4134 May 10 
150 534, Apr. 29 4136 Apr. 29 
15] 
Eastern Wei 

152 | 538, Feb. 15**) 538, Feb. 15*°) 4146 Feb.15 
153 540, June 20 4152 June 20 
154 | 547, Feb.6 547, Feb. 6 4170 Feb. 6 
155 548, July 21 4173 July 20 

Ch’en Northern Chou 
156 | 559, June 20%’) 4201 June 21 
157 561, Apr. 30 4206 Apr. 30 
158 Oct. 25 4207 Oct. 24 
159 | 562, Oct. 14 562, Oct. 14 4209 Oct. 14 
160 563, Apr. 9 4210 Apr. 8 
161 564, Feb. 28 4212 Feb. 28 
162 Aug. 23 4214 Aug. 22 
163 565, Aug. 12 4217 Aug. 11 
164 566, Feb. 6 4218 Feb. 6 
165 567, Jan. 26 4220 Jan. 26 
166 Dec. 17 4222 Dec. 16 
167 568, Dec. 5 4225 Dec. 4 
168 570, Nov. 14 4229 Nov. 13 
169 571, May 10 423] May 9 
170 572, Mar. 30 4234 Mar. 29 
171 | 572, Sep. 23 572, Sep. 23 4235 Sep. 23 
172 | 574, Mar. 9**) 574, Mar. 9 4238 Mar. 9 
173 575, Feb. 264") 424] Feb. 26 
174 576, Jan. 17 4244 Jan. 17 
175 July 12°°) 4245 July 11 


44. Nan shih 7:1a has “Ist day of the month”, but ping-tzu was the 2nd day = Feb.5. 

45. Correcting “6th month, hsin-ch'ou” of Nan shih 7:9a to “1st month”, in accordance with Wei shu, T ien- 
hsiang chih 1:15a, and further correcting hsin-ch'ou to hsin-hai. 

46. Correcting hsin-ch'ou to hsin-yu. 

47. Reading “Sth month’ as “5th intercalary month”. 

48. Correcting Ch’en shu 5:15a and Nan shih 10:3b in accordance with Chou shu 5:23a. 

49. Correcting ping-shen to ping-jung. 

50. This eclipse is also listed in Pet Ch'i shu 8:13b. 
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176 577, Dec. 25 4248 Dec. 25 


177 579, May 12 4252 May 11 
178 580, Oct. 25 4255 Oct. 24 
Sui 

179 583, Feb. 27 4262 Feb. 28 
180 Aug. 24°') 4263 Aug. 23 
181 584, Feb. 17 4264 Feb. 17 
182 | 585, Feb. 5 4266 Feb. 5 

183 587, June 12°) 4273 June 12 


Discrepancies between the Chinese observations and von Oppolzer’s dates are of 
two kinds. Firstly, as pointed out by Hoang,°>?) for the Chinese historians the day began 
at midnight and for the European astronomers at noon. This allows for the many cases 
where there is the difference of one day. Secondly, the Chinese scribes frequently 
miscopied the dates, such as the number of a month or a day, and, in particular the 
cyclical characters. Such errors can usually be adjusted. 

The ancient Chinese term for a solar eclipse was: “the sun had something which 
ate it.” This implies that an eclipse was something supernatural. Like other phenomena, 
such as comets, meteors, earthquakes, avalanches, floods, droughts, locusts, epidemics, 
fires etc., eclipses could be considered as warnings that Heaven was displeased with the 
performance of the emperor and his government. This enabled the officials to criticize 
the emperor without danger to themselves by referring to these phenomena in their 
memorials. They could not be punished, since the criticism, so to speak, came from 
Heaven and not from themselves. Solar eclipses played a prominent role in this 
institutionalized indirect criticism. 

The bureaucracy and court consequently dealt with the phenomena on two levels. 
The imperial observatories routinely recorded observed and reported eclipses and other 
celestial movements. The various ministries recorded catastrophes which had been 
reported by the provinces and then took whatever actions they could to aid the popu- 
lation. So far, these occurrences were simply events, not portents. But once a phenomenon 
had been used in a memorial for indirect criticism it became a portent and was entered 
as such in a record kept by the Prefect Grand Astrologer. When the Han shu and Hou 
Han shu were compiled, the dynastic historians, with some overlapping, copied the 
portents from the ledger of the Prefect Grand Astrologer in the imperial annals and the 
Treatises on the Five Elements and Astronomy. Their entries therefore allow us to 
measure discontent but not to assess astronomical, meteorological, geographical, and 
other conditions.**) 

During the Six Dynasties, the dynastic historians did not quote eclipses from the 
ledger of the Prefect Grand Astrologer but from the records kept at the imperial 
observatories. This can be seen from the fact that they listed calculated eclipses which 
were invisible in China. No sane official would have used a calculated eclipse as a 
subject of indirect criticism. 

As early as Han times, astronomers were able to predict eclipses by empirical 


51. Correcting “7th month” to “8th month”. 

52. Sui shu 1:23b has “5th month, yi-hai, 1st day of the month, but yi-hai was the 2nd day = June 12. 
53. Op.cit. p.V. 

54. See my “Interpretation of the Portents” and “Portents and Prognostications.” 
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method.°>) Fu Wu-chi (fl. A.D.151) mentions in his Ku-chin chu an eclipse on Feb.17, 
A.D.25, which was only visible in North America and the eastern Pacific Ocean.*) 
This was a listing outside the then dynastic historical tradition of compiling data, and 
must have been found by Fu Wu-chi in the records of the imperial observatory. During 
the Six Dynasties, the imperial astronomers routinely calculated eclipses. 

According to my count, 3 total and annular eclipses were calculated by the Wei 
times astronomers (nos.12, 15, 17), 2 by the Western Chin (nos.43, 48), 3 by the Eastern 
Chin (nos. 60, 62, 63), 4 by the Liu Sung (nos.85, 88, 98, 113), 2 by the Southern Ch’i 
(nos.116, 130), 1 by the Liang (no.132), 2 by the Ch’en (no.156, 182), 10 by the 
Northern Wei (nos.80, 87, 103, 113, 122, 124, 128, 131, 135, 144), 10 by the Northern 
Chou (nos.158, 160, 163, 164, 165, 167, 168, 170, 174, 178), and 3 by the Sui (180, 
181, 183). One eclipse (no.113) was calculated by both southern and northern astrono- 
mers. Adding up the calculated eclipses, we get 17 for the southern dynasties during 
the period 229-589, and 23 for the northern dynasties during the period 399-589. The 
northerners were clearly better astronomers. This is also proved by the fact that in the 
time when astronomers simultaneously watched the sun in south and north (399- 
589), the southerners missed 15 of the recorded eclipses visible in both parts of the 
China (nos.96, 104, 120, 129, 134, 135, 137, 140, 144, 149, 153, 155, 175, 176, 179), 
and the northerners only 3 (nos.89, 107, 118). 

With eight exceptions, the calculated eclipses were only visible in the southern 
hemisphere. These are the exceptions: 

No.124. An annular eclipse on June 29, 493, whose path went from the western 
Pacific through northern South America to the southern Atlantic. Calculated by 
Northern Wei. 

No.130. A total eclipse on Feb.3, 501, whose path went from northern Australia to 
California. Calculated by Southern Ch’i. 

No.156. A total eclipse on June 21, 559, whose path went from the Atlantic across 
central Africa to south of Sumatra. Calculated by Ch’en. 

No.164. An annular eclipse on Feb.6, 566, whose path went from the Indian Ocean 
across northern Australia to the southern Pacific. Calculated by Northern Chou. 

No.167. An annular eclipse on Dec.4, 568, whose path went from California to the 
northern Atlantic. Calculated by Northern Chou. 

No.178. An annular eclipse on Oct.24, 580, whose path went from the central 
Atlantic to West Africa. Calculated by Northern Chou. 

No.181. An annular eclipse on Feb.17, 584, whose path went from the southern 
Atlantic across southern Africa to west of India. Calculated by Sui. 

No.183. An annular eclipse on June 12, 587, whose path went from northern Aus- 
tralia to the central Pacific. Calculated by Sui. 

In 19 cases, the astronomers were misled by atmospheric conditions and recorded 
eclipses which did not take place. It proves that they did not routinely calculate all 
eclipses. The errors are 3 for Wei (nos.4, 6, 9), 7 for Western Chin (nos.22, 27, 28, 37, 
40,51, 52), 4 for Eastern Chin (nos.57, 58, 66, 71), 1 for Liu Sung (no.105), none for 
Southern Ch’i, none for Liang, and 4 for Northern Wei (no.97, 108, 109, 146), i.e. 15 
for the south and 4 for the north. Once more it can be seen that the northern astronomers 
were more careful. 

But whether north or south, some eclipses were missed by both sides. A numerical 
assessment is not very useful, since we do not know which eclipses could not be observed 


55. Seed Needham, Science and Civilisation, vol.3, pp.420-421. 
56. See my “Portents and Prognostications”, p.106. 
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because of heavy cloud covers. The number of those which theoretically should have 
been visible in some parts of China are as far as I can judge is 46.°”) 

Whereas in Han times eclipses could be used by officials for indirect criticism of 
past events, they were also employed by professional prognosticators in the altogether 
different context of predicting the future. Eclipses thereby became harbingers of later 
troubles such as deaths and disasters. Experts, invited or uninvited, advised the court 
on what to expect or subsequently wrote treatises in which they coupled eclipses and 
other “unnatural” phenomena with subsequent misfortunes.**) 

By the time of the Six Dynasties, the astronomers could no longer believe that 
eclipses were supernatural events. But the prognosticators still practiced their trade, 
and the laymen still clung to prophesies. Pei Ch’i shu 2:15b, after recording the eclipse 
of Feb.6, 547 (no.154), quotes Kao Huan as saying: “Could the eclipse refer to me?” 
Kao Huan died seven days after the eclipse and was the father of the founder of the 
Northern Ch’i dynasty. It is irrelevant whether the dynastic historian made up the 
remark or whether it is an anecdote. The story proves that people continued to believe 
in the dire consequences of eclipses. It is therefore not surprising that several of the 
compilers of Six Dynasties’ histories embellished some of the recorded eclipses with 
prognostications. For instance, the Treatise on Astronomy of Chin shu recording the 
eclipse of Jan.31, 306 (no.43), adds that subsequently Emperor Hui died (12:14a). 
After recording the eclipse of Dec.22, 325 (no.54), it adds that later Su Chitin rebelled 
(12:14a). After recording the eclipse of Feb.22, 342 (no.60), it adds that there were 
great rains in the capital and countryside and that Emperor Ch’eng died (12:14b). 
Many more examples could be given. Wei shu for the Northern Wei routinely attaches 
prognostications to the recorded eclipses. It is amusing that some of these eclipses, 
such as those of Jan.31, 306, Feb.22, 342, were calculated. 


57. I give the von Oppolzer numbers in parenthesis: 

June 24, 234 (3449), Oct.29, 235 (3453), Aug.16, 239 (3461), July 6, May 24, 244 (3472), Apr.3, 246 
(3476), 251 (3488), June 24, 252 (3490), Oct.28, 254 (3496), Apr.12, 256 (3499), June 4, 262 (3513), 
Aug.26, 276 (3545), Nov.7, 294 (3585), Aug.7, 305 (3609), May 15, 310 (3619), Oct.18, 320 (3642), May 
25,328 (3658), May 16, 337 (3679), May 6, 338 (3681), Oct.19, 339 (3684), Oct.9, 348 (3704) Apr.4, 349 
(3705), May 28, 355 (3179), June 16, 364 (3738), Feb.2, 371 (3753), June 6, 373 (3759), Aug.28, 379 
(3773), Jan.12, 381 (3776), Aug.18, 388 (3794), June 18, 391 (3801), Nov.20, 393 (3806), Nov.11, 402 
(3827), Apr.13, 413 (3851), Sep.8, 424 (3877), Mar.6, 425 (3878), Sep.29, 433 (3897), May 28, 458 (3953), 
July 20, 464 (3968), May 19, 467 (3974), Apr.20, 543 (4160), Sep.22, 545 (4165), Nov.20, 550 (4179), 
Oct.3, 563 (4211), Aug.1, 566 (4219) July 21, 567 (4221), Aug.1, 585 (4267), May 31, 588 (4267). 

58. See my “Portents and Prognostications” pp.104—105. 
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Map 1. Gentry migrations to South China. 
Omitted: Chu-yian prefecture, situated SE of present Hanoi, Vietnam. 
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Map 2. Choronyms of the Wu dynasty. 
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Map 3. Choronyms of the Eastern Chin dynasty. 
One choronym for Tun-huang omitted. 
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Map 4. Choronyms of the Liu Sung dynasty. 
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Map 5. Choronyms of the Southern Ch’i dynasty. 
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Map 6. Choronyms of the Liang dynasty. 
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Map 7. Choronyms of the Ch’en dynasty. 
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Map 8. Choronyms of high office holders during the Wu dynasty. 
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Map 9. Choronyms of high office holders during the Eastern Chin dynasty. 
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Map 10. Choronyms of high office holders during the Liu Sung dynasty. 
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Map 11. Choronyms of high office holders during the Southern Ch’i dynasty. 
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Map 12. Choronyms of high office holders during the Liang dynasty. 
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Map 13. Choronyms of high office holders during the Ch’en dynasty. 











Map 14. Prefectural fiefs during the Wu dynasty. 
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Map 15. Prefectural fiefs during the Eastern Chin dynasty. 
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Map 16. Prefectural fiefs during the Liu Sung dynasty. 
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Map 17. Prefectural fiefs during the Southern Ch’i dynasty. 





Map 18. Prefectural fiefs during the Liang dynasty. 
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Map 19. Prefectural fiefs during the Ch’en dynasty. 
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Map 20. Place names connected with the aboriginals. 
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Map 21. Foreign states. 
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a0s7. £1 3A 4053. F4 $92 2007. PPAF. 2000. Bl ze 3G a00, Hp x 
aon. 4 $8 4063. Re Aov4. SE FH aves iB HB) sow. Ha S 
dot. BE H nove. ARS 4009. 7K 7 4070. 1s gon, WIRE 
9072. 38 HE 9023, Bh aR gow HF aors, 53 ak gor, Hu eR 
g029. BSH gore. BE 4H, 4079. 4 a0a0. AVG G son. AF 
9034.8 D & 3033. gory. Ske, 1088, fe dose. eh 3082.8 sr 
gore, $B i 4030. 1ER 2000, FER soa. 12 ik 300.8 He, 
4093, © & 2% oa, 3 % 1016 BZ, 20%. Ne 3, 1091.78 tl 078. 12 
AaK dora, #3 %, Bao. Een dll. (E gr S102. 8 HE 103. ff iv 
tow, 3 RS ros. ¥ Fr doo Jb TE aor 4G 208 FE 4H arse 
Ap $+ duo, SEZ IM duu. FE ia. TESH as, % ike ay. HK 
wus BK au, SAE ow fete oe SR2 ae BA ano ft 
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+18 ga. (E9# anv. % ais. (EL 3 aE gus. &K 
nae. & HR a BAA wet. FEF 3iaa, (hE B_arso Be hfe asi. fa 
aa, tHe Z ass. - ae SH ans. Zik ase Z ge URZSES 38. Z 
@ ye Zi% wo ZH am SB fF an. Z G4 dB FP ar Z 
AZ awe 248 any. g ar SS aya, 62 fr dq. & OZ 9160, Fak 
4X 9191. B sa. & Ab EB diss. & x ais. & Kio ais. KH ass.f 
8G ase, % RR ase AAD HAE aso FEZ jk BY 63 auo.4 
SPIRE GE aol, DE 2d. AK aed. HAL aut, 7H ays. $ anee.z 
By aun BMS ue BRB surtht S ano & an HPLw2 EH 
273.4 2AG aa EVEL aac EE aw KGL dn, # #4 ane < 
4G eZ om ELFRK v0.5 age E4840 amr. OH 103. t 
Be wer, 4% gts. BAZ AR 10. ROK ar MOG es. as 
4189. LBS Ak, N40, BAKE 4. E aE HAW. £5F ga F ay G4 
gas. = AE ange. bg WM ane AFEA are PFA A aga. 3 
9200, 190. SHE g900.. & A 2003. 5 As anor. BX agoc. PA anew. [hi 
2207. BA aroe. an 1% = aoa. 94 7382 aai0. 8A rgite gu, AA aaa. z 
Ft 9.213, AME any. YX gars. 3] 4 19.42 tt al dad. 5 ta 
Ant, Fes * aa20. ft Ax E 9a. Bs + AAD, z Fi aaa3. wh Bix 9204. 
 aoas L& aan, he gana FL gore BE A rma FB # 
4230, RES aw RW i> pan KE Haass. ¥ 4234. ZB oe 
A oar AY Gt se eB Ms s339. 
REG Im BER OO. SSE 
cM EF gate. RK 622 ant A & ame. X 
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$ 1S uw RSE un ZA Y as AE oF sam AS Y6 sass % 
Bxz 92 Sx uss f Rab ga. RK gasr. BZ Zh 
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2398. & 44 & aH. Zod, 20. am, OF 202 OZ rasa OH 
nau, ie Anes, OF ta, OA ane DME aare Ota ZF 
dae, WOE as, OF don OB an o He wn OF% 
gam, I dais. 12-48 Bh arte. fig 7a dan (2% dnt. LB an. 14e 
1480. GBp wae 4B HA 128. WRG ass 2H sree y 2M 
4285 JN nate ye PAL arte. 4 340 jase th RPT 3089. 1 EX 
ano. ke Bp ang AT gage. Af args. 3 BGs aa0. ay He 
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2295.88, A aa. StS arr Z prie BRIG aa, BRB 4 awolk? 
4B 2G 9301, HR EB f30a. EE 2303. HB ok aa0e Bib ass, V9 43 
. £8 +, 2300, ER 93038 GH as08. 4PR PR 1309 EP 930. 43-4H 
1 3 aan, Zi asin, Ot HA as. + E ow, He @ gar ¥ Le amig 
23 SBS ge. 1G A ane. EE arac. HF (84 BF) asa BH: 

1 2d22. St 2+ 2309. fe & Gb arav. Gp aroc. BH 2 gra, AF 
arm. BER a0 FD ane SF A arr. HAE He aay, ey AA 8 

© 9392. WEES gases. iH asst. Ff ane AFF ary, YD ay. 2E 

1 ABB. USh Zp are 1F HR arto. ZH av ad aon. FH ara ee Ag 

‘! 4343, % Z, iy ASN. xz A Va ass. BBL 43%, Bz, 4343. # AKL 

5 a3 2 Ba ay BK asso PS ars PKI aaca. & £2 
asa. 63 aace 34% assy 4% gs ZR ase go asse $4 22 
1 A390. LAR 330. APZ a3. LE ZF area. ts 9363, 1 EF w304 7 
{Sx aves BSE asec. AE HY ayer. IM asce FM 2304 FRY a370F 
BE aH. FH aa. F/B 052. Ak Be on. @ avo ik Be 
33%, 8 RG a3. GSE are $2 ay. ¥R (HA) areo. Hb 

i D8. She asa. RA bey asa. $ 238 APS as HFS 23%, + 
SZ WAGE ae ETE 18M aso Bee ara Sy 
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y 0399, 7 FL 2395. HEB gan. ah lin axis PEF ayy A 1397. 4 
( WR anne. be UA dace. HZ HR atoo. ZF TB 01 F186 YS anor’ tty 
BE 803. 1] IRAE avy GR jRARE ass GA ERAL a0. F jhrve 
. dr0r Bi ave, Oi (8 2109. AKER M4 ayo. SK au.Z 47 
ON EK AMD. AZ any, AAD aus EAC due. 4b Suz, FE Dome. 
_ MY. =  , 3420. ax BEE Qua, AY GS, maa. Be 243. 42 3 f 
j aut, CS anes, OU gage Spe avaa. ANZ We anas. WB dua ib FS. 
, 0 SE dy, L w 9139. ZAR dus. k SO B43y. Be At 4357) 
A436. SPB aya Of sh de SPE ana. $e < aR awo. BE 
qu, ELE se aun, 3 Wt aus 52 ae ae duyy, x Branys we 
ZX be ayy, L/L ane wer aye, 2B amt i syso, 3PZ 
BZ gus. Rigo gusa. A fh dy53, RIL A suse 32.2 $B ass 32 

Ape ase. LIS bse PRR ER dase G4 5K ase eae ZB 

uo, 32 Zh aye. #9 2 dhog, Ry 92P 2463, PLETE any 32 4 
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oyos 4 suc. PRS DL auer, 2 MH awe 52 XH ala. LK 
9490. RAS an, pOKHe snva. REE ayy. rRi"l ay. 22 
GY gua. pRALL ave. 1240 21. BE ane AF ana HK 3400. AG 
gua, AYR arsa. Gaus. 24z swe SHR aus GH ane. Se 
9M AEE auar 46 gner DAK dyao. 2B ary. K8 ik asa. 4 
iS ants 08 2 ane SHR aunt Abe ante, +S" 2na7. +R 

a9. Gh 9494. Z #S Asoo. ABET aso. S Sp asor. GK As03. S 
4B, asor tA MBA 3505. G Hh aso. S FA Asn AG F508. 24 
$609. GA 8510.4 tt acu. aw Hr 48 30a, AB 93. Be 

acu. AS % 900 SB acu. SHE, asi, 6FS- ase. +#H wnt x 
4690. % (3 asa. te asa. Bee asa eX sa. oe 

529, E59 asm Bh Awe 96 A EL Joe SAR 1529. FRG 
9530 D Se. MIR 2930. H(A) 363s. TH AF as3u.9) £ as3s ak 
4B it 536. IR A532. URS 2533. FAA 2539. Ai Sb A500. SR 
acu 27%. 9549. 4K de asey. 48 AR EZ aw. HAS asin wy HF 
1S. H itJu asi, SHE ase. KIM acu. O DAz asso. H 44 
M4 SSI. YZ PY asya. 5%. 5 ASS3. a) Ey ASS4. NY, yan asss. 7, 
2 asso, DSF asse. DA? asses. DBM asor re ano wy FE H 
Isl. BOH asa. BAK ass. J Base VES Was. VEZ 
Aso, AEE rer, PEI asses. 9S HF 9509. IGAW asso. 9 E 
Re asu. 7H -¥ oa. 98% 1st. 7Z 24 asw. IG asas. |] | 9% 
15%, 1% iB 5a AS+#. 3] © SF sre. YP BAK A574. ap ae Asso. =] & 
M2 ase. 2% ttt 2582.9 © oh gases. dG H ase 1H KE 

asa 7% te 2506.7 Z xd acer JOA aces, TE BY BA sei 7 
EGA L AS. IBREF acu IHR 193.19 E8 ay Iba | 
aw, AEB as. 7H OL as. 7 4? 9593 7 E 6¥ 456. a] B 
WA #4 ase. 7] BHR ac00. 7 Oia > ron. 16 f AF 2602. FB 44, 
2 g003. 2G 49 2001. 9Gj8 2 g07 HP we. JZrHE 
9007, THX EZ, 2008. FBX AG 2007.79 H SZ, Yoo. 7OBR aon, 7S 
ae 4, 72D ¥P aor IE % able 9B AF aos F. GE acu. 7 
BF we IZ wis IHSZ? 269.7 GZKG dodo. RHA 

goat ff GE acre. TSH EH goax. PTBAL aoas. PI seas. 
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yon, BF 2002 KH EB ane Bok a KBR 2030 aes 
He nena, IR 033 ESF 2634 xe acre 16 TRIE 2030. 1B sree. 
2632. EZ sere. Se 4039. HH aio, SARL aon. AE seta. He 
Se Beis. He hd sete. RE aces, 5% EZ ree 5% ER ove, SH ZH 1010 5% 
3 gu. PD deso. 3% YE ges. FH ME 2052.54 uf ss HS 
Qesu. HZ, sess, FR EA aese. HIG gest. 54] gice Sh-* ua Fh 
GE evo. FRAG deol. FH fo acon. SHH 3003. FRR avo. HRA 
ius, FH ES are. VAS door SK AZ dood SR Sh srg, Sh 4E a0 FH 
SE] act, 5% Hy dean. HE 2003, FRE see 584% dete IRE avn. 5h 
Mth 9077, SRS HE are, hE B 400s. 348, ae8o. 38 KH 408, 54H 
2.082. SH Ro rots. GA Ap deat. TR ZF das. TRAP 4686. 38 HH acer. Sh 
ws nose, 34 2 EB ae, th S aso. SHE aca. 34 4% 200. HE 
00d. THR 36%. FRX AA AT, SH gu. SK MAL 0098 3H 377 
£2648. SR 1S 2099. SAAR 2700. ME 9301 94 Ata. TH FE 203.5%, 
[Bie 4904, FART gros. % dan. K SR aso % ator KS a0. Ki 
: 2710, # AFI, K Z 9712. Fo ak BS as. 2 Z-4y any. ¥seaas. RK 
RB aw. AALSA an. BD Re Gy ARG 278. AM BP aHd BASH 
i 1900, BA AK GE Z dd aaa PSF g30a. AL AS Bet 2903. AGF 
OF pra, 25% AK Bt aac HE ZAR aw, DEAR GH aaa oF 
ZARG 2298, LANGR 49 EF 2363 9730 KA da3), HARA 
14934. RAK aaas. AAE dy. KA m390 ¥ E op 49396. AD 
ard, KW a9, AB 9999. KB ga. AM aay, AMP 4 
2443. Z Be ary. BZ S, aN. %) Pal AMG. aH A g3y7, De Lang. 4S 
x da. A LA AsO AGRE 295, KP 29599. AB pass AK ase. & 
! J®. atss. AA gase. PAA gast EA 4358. EL, 4359.8 MH 
2900, FELL avel. HA aH. HG ans. AMG IAG aw se a 
OCS AY Ave, AR AOL nee AEE gree 2S ange A ano A 
(AL WHS ano M.A SB de FA acs wg 3.7 
Hana ZBL 3a. B)AbS gag BA ava0 Be aren BFL 
| aaa, [AD SA asta. (TRE arse, 7D EF Co eQ) dras (@ 2B arse, $9 
“SG aren $9 AR area 3b 34 0709, IE [BRR d190 FO 78, 439. Ae 

i daca. S/F 2793, 4B gary. SPE aris SH arg. SAsEz aaer. BEX 
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ow AE py, BB ona A 8 wo RE on, RA weg & 
oe. KBP 107. eK wie BH 1077. Mh 4B 00. $b wo. ® HK 
WOR. Ae L103. MAM jo, MZ $4 08. he BAk wos, MB GA 07 
FZ ot. ms fal Nog. Jat Z, wo Me BX (0, FS, in, B28 se 
(i. ¢ iS SL Mle. Bet me Be eS Ue ip & + 119. ad. 
© a0 94 naz B M0 (46) a K-ras 4A wo Re 
ND 128.99 ur MB 30. 6 # g idl, a OE 132.91 
33, Fe BAG mm ] Z N38. 4% 36, a DY, 3. 4  f te 138. 
€oing MEE wo BOS wy BHA om BE ie ws KS 
44, RS NS? me te ve, MSH yn AMR 4h wh nn, MBS , 
uso. ER 9. te ROA 52, ANAL 093, HFM 51. MGT, u58, A 
B15 1%, hae 19. MAA pe BA 9, BARE jo. Mx 
NGL A FE Wn. MAA 163. HASD et MAH US AC 
+ Of wer, AK dl) 0 BAY 1169. SHAK #2. Lew 1131, ak BS 
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32. He AB 75. A KA U4, Hh Bb nas ie VE a Be 92 nin 32 
2 (ig. AB ue MB wo, BE ue. 5S 002, fe 3B 
N83. GS 3. MES wes BEX sae BK ute BH se Bw 
a1 ae 10.3 1. TEAM SH 1s Roe nat, 5 
OR ss. HF $8 Ne, Fe 3 Us 199, $4 ise ASE in. BTS 
(900. 101, HR 3 Fah 1209. Kem 1203. + 4% (200. 3 
12087 A S FE poo Hm 3 9A (207, 3 t (208 eo & 1200, mS 
me 13. BX oa, BKK ws. AK jam Ae ais. i 3B GR 
(2b. Aa GH laa, Fe item 4 109. A 1920. BB aa. MZ 
1439 fe 8S 193. AE a ORK as MITE ax, RIS 4 ane 
JK j228. AA 1229, BH (920. fa 34. 128 BARK 1230. fe Ua A 
933, 284 < a3. Si HB L 123s. HF 1036. Ht OE taxa, PH sas. A 
x 8G arg. 294 9 low. 244 2K soy. PH Ht lav. FF ions, Bt 3 
44, rh (axe. 39 48 44 jaw, 244Z% iat, Br BG lave. 244 Be 
a9, 2ht 32 aso, HB) sas, HBF las. 44 OS 1253, he ex 
ast, ht 42 sass. Bt 3% jase, BAZ] tase. BAA fase, Ht EE 
1959, 24 UR labo, 294 G6 126, L6t7% jaca. Bt85 1203. HH 

laot. St 34 aes, 2A FE ace BK 199. BH, SR ase, BHF ALK 
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170 BK 6 an, AB ia, SK EH 1003. Se B sa S58 tars. FH 
. rai 1993. Pai’ 1298, HS ag nad, $5 5H atl. Fa 
tg get, 9A 1283, BHF sasr, Fe Rvs. LALA ate, 13 2 = 1002.4 
ZR age. Ff (289. AP O% 1280. Mr aa, Rie (aaa. Af 293. At 
<A au. ARAM 1215. MAL ae. HAD 1099. ARB Re \24k ARS AK 
1099.46 84 1300. PAR or. REF BA 1302. 4 103.44 FZ 4A 104, AAR 
1306, RZ IR 1900. REZ 120% FFB 1008. Th OL FF 1301 MOK 
30. AME BASE i. BZA a. BAS on. A407 in AZZ 
re. AB, 3-13. AE 39. FAM 1318. BE ian. AGE 1200. KE 
31, MAAK yaa, AAAL 9s. Bo Wat BAZ as A&B 3H 
aA on 44.89 4e par. 4b £9 5a. ABR p20. 4B 
a. 44S 1332. AA 130. JAA ror. AF 13397 OF HS 1336 448 
€ i337. 4 thy 338. 2 1330. Ssh 13h. ZZ a. SH a FH 
22 wy. oe KAP see. BEE HB us HOI ie, BE 10 Bf iv ge 
KeG ine & 4 39.22 ps0, Hh 78 is. B SZ 1352.9 F 
ns. OB st. OCA iss. Bas. OH 1357 HS B56 OH 
357.2 AB 1360. tH Bo. AEB I30r. °F 8t ® 1300. d0F ru. do 
1 ixus, CAE ot isu. tany (36% SAB 2 sus. SH BE 1307. dH 
a6 He 3m, tHe K 3. SAR 139g, ta 48s 1373. £4 B 1374. 38 
ae # RE pe RK Bn 1K 3. La BF 199. 1Z SS 1300 Ao 
(381, VED 1362. VER i303. 2 TZ 1364. AE 195,45 the 1336.48 J 
(382, AZZ 13088. 49 FR 1399. AHP i300, #8 Fe 134. HAH 130.48 
AG is. 2%, 9, ABOL 134s. FE ZA p30. 48 B p39. S 
137g. AB SL 1399. FB A 1400, 42H J y01 48 Zk toa, FBG A 
N08. AE #2 I wow k8 HF ws. 4256 A hoe AEA wot 4B 
108, KS 4 1909, FEAF ino, BIBL yy, SK oa. % Ap wis. gif Get 
Wy, 3 if # ms 2b Ee wo BE ine BRE 8 72 37F 1409. Be 
fe 3% lya0. AB M44. B st 492. BF on03. BD ray & BK 
Mas, Byxe an @ x42 ay. 4c 8 ae HAM nat. AY 130. 
AA tal sk Ab 432% Ba 332 ERA joa, EASEAF 
WIS. BA ALAA 96 WE 7 SHB 3a RAB AD m3 2S 
20 DLL AR Imo AAP 4. BEE wyur. 7 REE wa. Ae Zee wy, P 
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2 EE ws: Git SE wo. 3k GS 47 2 nye. FLAS 49, A PS 
WSO. 4 A et. (Ese ns2. 44.4, 1453.46 AE nse. 4£ 94 ange. /£ 
ABAB wyse. ALBA 1us7, 45 49 158, BZ WS4.M i100. fe Fe 
Gl. 124 He on. RPA med. HH er. BB os. Igpsk wo. 296 7S 
= 462. mp 2 yor, 42 AB LD Mod. Ge AP A RO, Gee II, fe RA 
WAR. IM 1923. PH we PAE wos AF wae. Gl StH 1497, Be eR 
498, fel GS 1NN9. Ge (Heo, ARA® S N81. JRF N84. KAS E was. ® 
1484, = 4@S. a ith N86. ve M87, = 2 M38, 2% N84. 23s N90, 
Je MAL. we 182. |B M93, OAL MWY. oe 45.1979 SE 9. 
‘ES ASF Ne De m7 ORE 0. BS io HAM sar. gH. 
(503, 1 f¥l tot. AF (Soo. BAZ sv, 578 1:0. SFL i503 iF 
1907, SKE 190, SIR SU SF isa. BA i913. F fel Sit, Fa = 

isis, 4] BEF isn. % AE In, BE eg BEE sy. 79 (Ez 
1520. SFE is BZ 1502. AjFE sasB ez H.-H 
(SBE) sas. 19 R fe (59 B 7G) isu. TWik sv. FS 
1523, AB BL i620. £4 iE 1930 $7 SAR AF 3 ABS i532. BF 
AS “isay. HATH say. TAREE 1539. BR EF igay, (28 JS 1537. 5B Fe 
ise £Z icag, SFE isuo. BAZ isu. se Se. A 3.8 
KF ove BR) ses, BS we BES BR sie GAA sve BUS 
iste JA A ss0, ROR = is6 RE 90 KAA 993 AEs 
Is, MW ISS HET gsc. KH issa Mot BH sccellt Bisse te 
GB Slo, AE fm ISGP 150d. L WRR sey. Bf isbt. AS IslS. 2 3% 
RA $8 ie, Db SRAF 90, BSR ive, SR S69, 2 ff 1% 
sto. SLY A isa, SL st. HL #2 1993, SL 3H ism SLM A i598. SL 
SEE 1996, $L38 199 SLES ize Sty ist BP ABA 1880. $4 
4E isa. SOC Issa. Sf AK 1983. 3° FH isa. $f 3G i905 SAF 
(S86, $P jy 1987. Hf AS 1888. Sp lel Z 1580. $7 GB ist. ¥7 HK ai. $f 
F 59a. PIX 1593. $7 Had ise, BAK ists, AK we, 1G 

17H GH IS EK 1597, EH (600.5% K 160), 2% lor. RK 

or. AX fy, boy. & és, [boS, FAK 1606, 14] A 1607. EF & be STK 
(009, 3 Oy tei, Ri & ion. LER 1012. B+ & wi. G th wom. 4% K 
OS SSR Ibe BH wit BA 118 Eh wi, EK 120, 3H & 
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onl. SK ida. SH AK, was. 4S B war, Gt ZF was. AaS 
joab. OE AEE [07 $s 92 BZ [oe KLE i029, WSF 30. 82 F 
lo. @ 9B sa. WS sy. Pl ar se 3 KF uss. GAR 
od, AVES 03. THE 038 FAB 039.ARM 10u0. 3245 
ett, SABE 4a. HB ABA er. Bt CEA ore. 42 ARAB wis, 45 
ZS Wie. EARS yp. FEARS ere. SP 4G % Word, ENEE le50, 2 
ABE wes. BAA sa. EGE, 053.45 F Us. RAGS less B 
AK HE \eSo, KE ABH [6S ?. Ah VAT (CS. 42 (5 & loS9. EAA S 
[00 BH su. HAS F ser. fe BB iy, ALES os OE # 
loos 3H ASE eee. LRRAS 00a 4% oR [Wok 4% tka AR 1060 27F 
RRA (oro. EAL AA lo fhe ida AA eta SiR AB 73a rR & 
(ore. SA ARAB leas. E iB AR 10%. LRRAR 1672, AF ERLE 

(98. 32 ite ME 079, JE AD AR lao, E je FE 8. KR ARAE etd 
[683 AF FRE oy. AR RR AR ae. SRA [0% 4R je 

(o3r. & hy Bese. Si RR 009, $24R ww F jet pe teal. Bad 
(692.85 % BA ies, SE GE toy. ERA we he ww. BH) b92 Fa 
bike ies, B65 45 1099. HAP 1700, 48 ANG 1101. BRAGE 1703. 9H 
WO. A 304. AS (6 4% 8) 0s KS 2B FA 906, 4 EF 1909. ih 
B isos. 4 £1709. 4 A 190, ME iw. eh WA. 4A A a. A 
ian. Me aS AFA 1 KLE ae. ZS 9 & 
(314, SHER (720, 5 BA wa, SB A= ina. AS 4 19s. Bow aN ay AE 
37, 1285, Ke SARE (TAb. OR [3a>. a 178. dp tee (7A9. 7% € 

(730. BE (731. SH, 73a. Be RE 1239, 4& m1. 2 B+ 

mc FP ipo Ete ns. 4 Ar ing SEA i330 RE She 
174, FAB HH. FH FZ aw SIMS yy Fis 
a9. & A ye F Sh ing, & 5H 4 150 SZ 19s. SAL as, & 
S393. 5/8 i351 SB A j350. 4 7% 1980. S (EF asaiik ph 
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WS iiss ¥ VB. 17897, % Aig 1760, % ro. 4-H [tbd. 4 FIE 1763, 4 
He wy. SAR iu FB in EB 1102. SE ee FM 179 

it B, 1730. S43 199, SE 1X ABH 93, LK BH 1H. AK 
as BAL 106 48 @ nm, BBD ine S28 ye S44 aw, = 
AR 179, 5 & 18a. 49 1733. FAP ing. $ 4h si3s. 3-83 
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ree, S be et SEAK se, $73 128° ESB 10. 5 Hf 19S 
Ae 292. SAT 193. $B ee, BH its, Rr ie. KE 9 OR F2 
BH ie. BPR i390, WEB 300, HR Ge 9 1801, BF Si 1604. 3G 
8 gos. LG TH sor. ZIM ico RIG E 1006. HB Sh 1607. 38H 
tor ZH 904. MSH 1810. RLF tau, KZ wa. KA HAZ 
ia, He Ba se TR lee RE ais, BE au Be A wis RF 
ig s&h 1819. 5D 1820. APES 32), FR Ks 1222 fe A FR 
as. BE 32% eae, BR vas LEI 1226.8 VF iar BS W 03g F% 
AQ SE gaa. AK YY 1830, ES iE Wal AE (832. BRIGG 1833. FE 
8 ae eye, 6% 5 88 eas OH ice 1937. FFE exe FAG MH 
(339. Bl 180, FAFA se. 1G onan BAS evs. Zl 45 ee ZY 
$ ees WME ew, AOS seve Fl Se wis. HS: a7. Zl AK 
180, BK AR ves. HK es, HSL 053. HES esr SAF 
Ar iassr LAE i856. FARM vse. Hix We. Fl +e 059 FAS H 
(aud. ASL rel, HSS sac. Y SAHA twos. Aik seer. Bd 
Kis AF se, BOA ig0r Wi eS 108 FAK AG or Zi 
G8 190. WARE 90 AE lea, ep OK UD, FIBA 
see, Bl Ox ir 199s. Sd Ok ian, WS SZ, 1972 FA Se 1818 
SSE 18. dF 1860. WSR ii. AP AP AE sa2a. G1 RE 183 
AB eet. MSE eas, PIE wee, Mp eee Bd jt W 1002. HAH 
1229. Bd Z 1890, Bd faz seu. FY Fo 1894. HB ga, HW cae. Fa & 
es, SABE jar, GI E stan. HAAS lave. J 1G 1397, FEZ 1100 $ 
V3 1901. ¥ 4 582, [20 a. A Bz Qo. WA. KE 1904. $14 Ae 05. RX 
tin 1906. $4 *9% (8%) 190% BZ woe BE 07. F448 no. Fl # 
nu. MARAE 19, BARE ins, BAA 196 BAZ 19/5 WARE 
16, KR 1 HAAS (sve. FN 3K am, $F 42 saa0 Fl IR 
aan BUI gna FIBA 7 EER ar, 31 12M sas. i EE 
gave, HF igor, MlFeD 920, Bl BE 909. Bl Be 030.8 HH 
ia3t, 4 5B 19329 SL, 1933. % 934 BIH ws 1 Bx i036, GAB 
i937, 04 GA is3e, BAR Aa tna MPA Ha. Hl ZH is, BL 
L (ua BH ys. BTL vay HA sr Bl % iyo. Bl i ¥ 
ana, 44 9% 1949. By OS 1949, Yl 9K i250, BA Hd 91. Bl = sa. FH 
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AF Z \a6y, 31 FP 1954, AB AB. ass, ANY $9 aso. $4 i ter, Bl Bu 
\asa, B21 6$ SE a BA fe 00, YB 16 BF 4. Fd F 03. 4 
tet. BABE 1405. HAG eH ee. By 16 BK er BGK 02 FAR 
aut, Fu 4B is90, Fee say, i 43 972. 4 REZ on, B+ in4 Zu 
Bed ais. pi CE 19%. Be se (a9 AE i970. SLA v7. BAS FF 
a8, AP ARA 196. BH 199.34 S ies. WK iaee. Bd Ut was. J 
ase, B45 fe ier Mr th ince, Bl BRA 09, Hse 1B 1100. BB 
fA 199. 44 4% 90a. BERG ss Bw" an. FF ian BA 
1 HS 199% Bs ire BAF 999. BAS 4000. HHY soo. $i 
5 fis Aood. BA + 8 A003. 3 + HA 200¥ ¥ 3 a008. ¥ + 58 2006. HA 
S/& avr. FH SB) s008. Hl 3 AB 100 FF goio. HM 3% gon $A 
5- Rh * SA- 3013 HS 3Z dow BA 5-2" os $1 TS 2016.44 
$9 dor B1 > 5% soe B45 66 209. $$ 6% a020. #1 hd a0 Bi 
& 45 2002. HSK roa. THK sow. WS 6 goas HH74 
‘pat A TR wrt. 4 Fe aps. Bl > 1% a024, WSF 1030.44 
{7 som. Bl EX 20m. HA sors. Bi Ht soe HEL sow Pty 
dose, 444 2032 BF aose. YA 4B 2039. HER aow. HF B gou, 4A 
% S$ 200. WHEE on HEA sow HES aw BAM son. BZ 
# goa, BAR TE gow Bl aL tote. BW 0c. BY % aos. WB 
9052. $4 4& a053, Hl A aose Bl KA goss BiH aose. L4 Z 
gost. B41 3d 4083. Bi E72 2097. WP AF. 000. Bl x 3s aon, Hp x 
tS aon. 4 £2 4063. He go.4. BE FH aves i4 fa] ao. Ha ¥ 
47. 5% #5 206%. AB SIL 4064. 7S 7 add?o. ioe 1; gon, ® RE 
gor. Fa 72 8% 023, Bh aR aow ME aows, 53 kc don. Hu MR 
9037, BEF adore. BE 44, 4079. # 4 g0a0. 4H VR 5 aoa. AE 5B 
$034. 8D — 3093. % gos /S sa, 1088, J go8e, /& 3% 2089. /8 sr 
joe. & & iA 40389. TER 2000. (EF d09. 7% vx $e 3008.8 Hh. 


Sa 


4093, % & 2% 00, 3H 1005/8 Z 20%. he 57% 109, /§ tle 078. {2 
AaiK 4099, #2 5, Baloo. (E Ziv dll. (E gr S102. 8 HE 4103. fé Fic 
$04, FAAS 0s. F Fr dow. Jb ME 107, (EKG we PEAK 200 
Ap Fu. YES IM du. FE Ma. TETH ans, % she au. BK 

aus: 3 hE Alt6, & RF 4 Ait. te £2 dig, ¥ 42 Aud i A te A(d0 es 
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4 ES ara {e3 ax ana. (ER aid. N& ae 2424. fi fal das. K 
dn. Fay ale Be TAA sw. EF 3:20. ‘ E® A130 Re Sh 4131. fae. 
9139. (Be Ay 4133. Q 2134. Og as Sie 236.4 $2 13228 N38 2 
WH ou, 234 awe ZH an fF ana. Z 465 1 BF Bay Z 
£2 awe, Z4® anya g amr SE ans, 92 fr dng. & OZ 9/60, Fick 
4X gis & asa. BAL HF 403. BH aise. | Kee awr. BF air. £ 
3G ase, RR ase AML ZEAE ase PETZ pA BS 4B auo4 
SF URE GE aol, DE ded AK awd. HH AL suet, 7%] as. $F areb.z 
Bq at. Peles det. ERS? aia. 222 % ano. € ann. £62 2. ie 
9173. £82 XG an EEL arse &% ave. = KEL dnt. € $4 ane < 
447i 26 ¢2 an. ELEKA 200.€ 8 ag E48 4M saa. EH 203. & 
Be wer. 4% yas. BAZ AZ aes. REA aver. Gl tp eh. $4 Fe 
4109. SBS AR ao. BASE ani SrS 3 awn. £58 aawoZ ait4, St 
nae. = AL ange, bia WH ann ASEA are PEA aya. $4 ¥ 
9200, 190. SHE anon. & A A203. 5B AX aron, RE anos. Rlaaw. fal 
ya07. GA aoe. OAS goa. WA Fae. A Pte gan. AAS aad | 
# aan, AMG aay. VR aac. YA amy. 48 Bt on K oa 6 £8 : 
int, ZEHE gar0. frac F aaa. KA aaaa. Fd aaas. le Ge oa. 


Baas WR ans, dh BK anne. AH dare. HZ AC ama EE 


1230, RES sow RH i> nam RE B aos. ae 4934. 3% 2 Be 
A935. 2 $F sore REA sar AG UY, doe KG/M say BY 


my a } | 
1 130 AE IS am AEIF Im KG hie we SE pe 
sayy. Se 72 fans. EHF ga. REZ ate Bk & ame Z 

48 4g REE aaso. 2K 15 AS 1 say. RRM uss. KR 


aA 


na58. & 44 & jas. Zxt. a0. @ aa OF 9000. OF 1993. OT | 
aru, pe aes iF tau, OA are oR (E aad OF ta 27 
ai, OE ano, OF 4 OB aan O 328 an OF 
ga, GP yas, 1978 BR pan fave dan 72% dott. UR aaa. GP 
1180. G8 Uae ABH AA seer WRG anes WH sree he AH 
1295 WIR ante I PAR ange de tn hase de HPF gadd. ty EX 
amo. k Bp aad). eT gage. YAP args. e BGs aa. ay Be 
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a a ey See ee Ce a aN 


2295.46 A aw. S79 aa F gris PR IG ase. ERB 4S a0lBh 
AB LG 2301. H wR EB f30a. EE 2303 Bok ast Lib ays \ 92% 
38 +, 2306, EF 9303 GH anne. 4BPR PR 1309. FO 4310. 439K 
+ a3u, Zseh asin. Bt ZA a3. + FE aay, Eye GD aay ¥ Lam ig 
asin. 1G 5S 938 3S A ase. SS ara. BF (MB) a0 BS 
2>22. Sf 48 S* 2303. BE op aza4. Ot asec. #8 02 argu. BEF 
arm B2ZR ase FD asa BF BD gaso. M45 Fe 923), i wh 78. 
2332. jy He Z A333. 4b i Addi. / Af anos. Fs A336, y 2 an. 22 
A908. $b Zp asre 12 4X asso. Z oZaq ayn, HE awa a 
aL ag. B A498 ass EGL a3 RF 3343, % AKL 
a31e. FB 42 ayy BAF arse, HE ass. HR H arco, % £E 
a9s3. $438 race. 34% assy 34% aa FR asse H # asop £2 
2397. DAK 230. AVX as. LE Ze aa. HHS 9363, TH web 
Sr 4308 BZ Er asco. AE BY area. FEIU a3ce FIM 4304 EZ 4 1370, £ 
@E a. 7H asa. F/F 2 3372. Ak B wn. G i ase ib Wee 
43%, 928 33. OS are BE ay FR (HA) avo. FA 
gral. S45 asa, A bt asa. $ at APS ares HES ase F 
24 p07 REE a0 ESE 2380 aso YE asa A 
932.27 FA a3a3. 5 AB gant tn axis ES aye AR ate. & 
Wb arse bie IX asia. HL He ato0. 7% ao, 3218 9S aoa rhp 
BE 303, 1G RAL aor FH jRARE aos GR IFRAL dob. © jhrpe 
gor Bim awe. BBE 1% 2109. AKER 4 ayo. OZ au. Z 47 
410. Fe Ke aM. AE Any, JA LEZ anise EAE duu. 43+ due. FE owe. B 
% ug. 2A, an90. FE SEE aya AWGE gunn. Bw 3403.44 £4 
quae, C3 aus. YIM gang Ses ayaa. ANZ Me auak. LS dum. PS 
a0 SF db © ana wZAw aus LS dysy Hee aac 
Ase. SPB 437. Sf gh due PPE A780 CAR awe, RFA 
ain, lS se an, oe Wd ays 52 a2 a duyy. 2 Boas w 
Z the amy, 27 L awe veg an8, 32 Bama iH syso. 722 
BS aus. Rigo asa. AE ans3, IB A soy 32% AB auss 32 
Ape oo. RNS bse PRREK ase G4 3K ase eae k 

9m, 3 Sh ayy. PZ avon. Hu SSP s443, PETE ance 3h 4 
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A405, tS gue. POS Z ante xX DS we :2 XH aver. PLA 
M470. RAE aw, pKa Ba. RB ayn rRi¥L ay. 2 
nae, GRALZ an. :249 999. BS gue AF 249g. FE 2400 Ae. 
gual, BOF gid. GR as. 232 Jar SER sus TH 100. SE 
MF AGE E anna 2% p07 GAK ane 2 guy. HE ik anda. AF 
6S ants. 98 2 one SR awe the ave th na. + 
2499. GGh 2499. Z KZ Asoo. ABH aso. TS G7 asoa.G KAso3. S 
4 ii asor t*K IBA a80s. ZS Hh asoe.G BA asor 23 Fasve. #4 
$60. BH asi0.% tk acu. 4% Hr $3 a0 AB a. 4S 

acu. Ae Base. ZB acu. SHG a0, BF3- ase +¥h ams 
As. Sih tsa. +E as. Et amt Lasse 
asas. AGE asm Cozy 290. FL sae SOR 3029 RBRGI 
9530. %) 95. GVA Assn. wy (7) 4633. 484 VE F 9534.9) Z asas x 
4% 54 4530. IR 4539. JU PS 3533. FAA 339.458 350.2 4 
I AB, 1549. AR AR aon, TB Ae 32 asm. DRL asic HFK 
Sh. OiLIW ast. SHE as SIM aw. J MAR asso. ® 44 
MY aso. 3 PY asm. DFE assa. OH BIW ase H HK asss. v7 
3} ase, @ SF assy. OA] ase. DEM ase, te ano FEH 
sul. BMH aser. BAK aces. 7B ase 7ZZ Waus. Jee 
Asie, PHI rrr PZ MK asus. JS H9 y50 IEAb aso. FE 
R asu, 7% oP asza. q] % p dots. a) & ie gsm JE 4575. o Es az 
5%. 2% i HR 2592. JES as. ThAk 1544.7 £4 asso. 7 
ML ase). 78 Uk 2522.9 8 ch gases. 9.& BH ase, IB XS 
ae TH tee a5. IS xd acer IER asee TE B BA as0nF 
BRL L a8. IZ RF asy, TEAK asa. 7ZB asys 1644 
as, AEB avis. 9H OL asi. 7 E 42 aap | 6¥ asi. 4] & 
WAHL as. 7 SHR 2600 7 Bas 201. 7 Ew IF 2602. 1B 
2 aoos. PHIL X 3001 9G 4 p00 VHS Hs. Ge ¥ 
dbo}, dq Bx @, A608. | bx AB ab07. 7% ig Zz. AIO, 7 Bx Aol, =} # 
oF 3. 7S $¢ dor Az % aoe 7b 437 goss THES a0. 7 
Be oui 4] Bit dois. 2 HZ ies. 1] 2G Aod0. 9) ze 56 

deal. f§ HE gor. VEG SH goax TEAL aors. PI seas. ea 
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oe AF 202K ES are Bok wr KBB 130A a3. 
© nena, IR 9033.16 44 2030. Bx 2690 46 FASE 2036. 2B rsd0e. 
O3r. fAS avse APF 2039. HH atta HRD dow. Hh Z ava. th 
Be 2013. FR AZ sere. AE acre. 34 EZ Asn SH ER Jere, HH FH 10. 3h 
«> aun. Th AD doso. 3% VK ges. FR ME 2052.54 0} wos. HE 
Lesy. HUF, sess, SHIEK ase. HIF a05t SHE ace Hh HK 
FE v0, FRARZ deol. SH fo abba. SRE aed. FAK dor. HRA 
Rebs, FH EE ate. PRS Aeon. SHAD feed SR Sb su19, SR AG 2000 TH 
WI oact, 3% & dean. TR 2003 SRE sere. SR AZ dete IRE gen 5h 
Sack ger, Sk HE tore. The A ders. SHAK, 180. RH 4081, 34H 
2632. SH > 2ot3. GA Xp dost. SR Ff eas. SR Zp deze. 3% HH acez SK 
aA ACRE, 3h ¥ Sa 087. 9 S Atio. 5% F 409. 3% 42 3692. BE 
2.693. FHM 36%. FRKAA Ar, SH gow. FR MAK J01t 3H 37 
2698. 9R 1S 4099. GRAB 2700, HZ 930, 94H Ata. THF 2103.34, 
Bye 4704, HALT gros. KH doe. HK ZH ga0% ator RG 3309. Ki 
20.4% # aan KF ava. Fo BBS aay Fy as. Koeaas. R 
HB am AALS 9919. BD Be GARG 298. AD BE 9d BAATH 
2790. BJ BK GE Z dk ary. PBS ata. 2.4L AM dys. AGA 
F na, 23K AR Gt wae WE ZAR 2m, WEAR Gt aaa oe 
ZAKGt dt LAN 4209 EF 2243 9730 KA S131, RRA 
9932, RAS 2233. RAE 493, KA masse ¥ S op 4036. AD 
ars). KS arse. AH 9799. ABH g2v0. AM 9, AMR aK 
9343. Hk B any AZE, aos HAA aa. HA gave DF Lane 4S 
F a39. ASA atso ALE 295, HLA? 2989. AZ goss AK use. d 
JR arse. AA aase. PAA ase ETA 258. EGG ase EZ vt 
2260, FrjL aaol. HA AWA. HG ans. AFG awe see 
ares HE Ane, AB APL oan AEF arse Fane ASB ano. A 
R2w. Sd anrcJ£ sn. BS 84 un Von snc We wy U7 
72 gaa 2G 2 ay. BAPE a9 BA 4720. B wt aren BFL 
4a, (1 SA ases. (RL ary, 7) EE CR) das, fa OH ares, 19 
F& aren 69 AR arse 3b 54 ares, [BRR dato 4) Fe. 999. 8K 
area. BYE 2703. HB gavy. SPE arae BH are. S482 are. Be 
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ye, Be 4% 929%. Fp AA 3800. So 3% aan. $95H% ae02. $7% 3303. Fe 
4804. ie me 4205. fiat 1806. Pie 2807 ai Ag02. 4 E 2607, = 
KA 230.27 28S ria. 2 1313. ZH 28 A BE 388.7 
tin dale. A 39 agin 7 Fee gait & 9319. RE 4820.2 Yea, @ xe 834.7 
HE 2843. BS daar. WB 42 aaa AR 3826 RPVH s992 GBA 
43a, £ 8H agar. TH, 2830, T 831.7 FR 4832. TH as. LEH 
ABey. TQ 2a3s. TAA, 2930 TE 9937 TXE 309 4% IR (AEH 
44 4%) 1832. FBR rey. AZ HRS 294.46 FAGL 2842. 4C¥ 
% aay, 42 Vz BE 94. ASB 4G dere AT SABA tate, 4 245 
srr, HSK sare ILA a80e. | 2850 FF ws. BS ssrz 

b ass. FX 2st. 5h Fo 26557 $A B 18S. Ha 1887. Hk 52 
1958 Be % FR 3050 &% 3/8 2800. HBS aa, B i atea. # 
We 1363. 22 tect. & $9 ans. BBE 386. FE 9, seer WV 18 
2 2268 Hh S 2009, IDE asi. a AB gail. y sera. & 39 3373.8 

7] 13. BAB aes, BEY 300, OH & nen. FF sere 
ya. B 4% 32908 70) 409, SP aed SH ages. SAS acer. F 
i HE anes. B En gee, PY gear. BB 28er. 9 de aeer. € zt 
a0. 8 289. AH 9014. AE 4093, 2E sare 46 72 BF asis Ap 
A= ga. AB AS 2897, 4g 4B, see 7B Sy 2897. BPE ER 3900. E ke 
x a0. #8 30.4 203.78, ER aril YE sos. 4 
# 2400. Ae 8S 2907. AEG 108. BIA ad EE 01044 
ME 42S FT 20% 2@ asthe am. RPS ass. AL dae. AL 
ARE sakc EH 298 At ae te BHA gas AE 
goal. At BB dan. 79 SOB 3999.40 H agay. AL AE oaas, At ER 
Mae. At [EPR aaa. At AL agae. At $Y soar ALB] s030 AL NA 
$431, ak OL O32. BAR 4933. At hase Jaay. $4 FB dtas, Kt FE 
1930. © WE 197 AH Ay BH 038. Eo RAP y939. A 
1M0. Ak 2m. Lie goa. FRE ans. 223 20. or IG anh 
E ayy. RFS Awe ¥ oe aye FS 2 FE 2950. 8 FG 
Ms.RLE A192. BM 2 2953. VA pK 1991. MEE 2I00 EMH 
2956. ih) BE ISA 3957. 87H 16. H:4 295058 Pano. E*- 
AiG, SH OM 3904. BC 993, Siam SE ogee PEK US SE 
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 naug 42 HK BE 2967. ASE 2008, 3 2000.8 FFE 90 Bia 
29. BH ANA E ass, EM aor EE gas. FG aay. L3B 
19. SB 9978 EAL 299.3 6B ano £43 & a9. F 
EXE 2982. 48S sass, AQ 2994. EB AS. E He A18b. E Fes, 
1487 E Sh 2 3998. E KE goer. FGM 49%, TE 497, FG 
2992. £98 poas. EAb 4B, dame. EP Jas ES are EG az E 
o£ B anae ES 1999. EF 3000, HL 300. £434 3002, EEL 
3003. E3BZ2 soot, EBL Z 3009 EX. AR 3006. TBF 3003. 3 A 
3008 ZAZ 3009. £4 4% 300. £ FY son. EFA dora. £4305. 
58 gow. LZhs 3015. EIN Gp 300. EMR 301% ZRH ou. F tH 
3011. EHR L vos, EA 303). F iM aoa, BF 3003, £7 
boad. FBP 3oas. EHsk 30a, EiH 3007. Fe # sone, EE 
3029. £352 3030. EK 303. FIX 3032. E do 3033. EZ 30". E 
2% gois, EAE L g036, LFF LZ 3032 £4, 3038- FH 303. EF 
AA 3040, EA sow. F OSI sora, EAT HF 0s. 49 F son E 
Zh sous, £ £2 4A aoye, EAP LY 3047. E4G4, gore THK 
3042. EFF 3050.2 gos, EFA gosa FS oss. £4 2 
sos, LHe 2 dos. 2A 3056. £S% 308t. EAE 5058, EX 
2051. £. AK 3000. EL 301, ETE 300a. E $x 3063.E $ Bz 004. £ 
32 3des. LE 3066. = B 3067. E 1%. 3008, F ZF 306? Em y 3070. £ 
£9 307. £ ‘tay 3072. % Be 3073. LAR 3074. $F KA 3075. £ 
ae 30%, ERY IN, ay 2018, FM $074, eS 3 3080. Bg) Eat 
zor, 5/8 94,28 08a. B) Hoo 308s. F fe) sose Aty7¥ OW 308s. At 
EE gore, F Hx ML 3022 F4E 3088 ZF 3007. Fh 3000. He fh 
30a, $H HG 3093. 437 FZ 3093, $42 som LAM 30s $9.6 SAY 
3096. $e WK 34 He WK 3098 $F. F 3090. $Me ig 3100, 3 bed 
diol, SH 30a, Z AE sis, 134 32 3101 £2 12 sys. % bE Blob. xx 
$107 ie 2 3108, XL PK 3109. Bal Ls Sno. 2 KE Si. Say ou sid. Fl 
ZS 303. HAH gue KO BGA gus HE 3. LS aut c42 
sue, BB ek ER ono. xcAB HA sao SAAR AF 31. AS 3109. & 
44 Maia. © SB 3. BK 30 BSB sae SFI ani oY 

i : vo as 
Sida, @ OX 3109. Ht 3220 BET 313, 6 OH 33a. Bee 3.9 
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F] aia4.@ & & ~ RB. aise. & EY = BE 3d6 Sse. s 
BO. AK oie, anya. 343. DX ZARA oi, BE wo gf a? 
OMG, je BE ae ‘$f rt 38. 22, any ZBL asso B ese 
sist. HSE sin BB 353 1S sie. AE aise BE 3156. 3 i 
me 307 KFT ase Ff 0152 Bt 3n0 FE sie. AF ang: 
At 203. (EFF 3un KK ane NEE, 3106. KSA, ster. ae 
3168. A 3162. 4H K sito. FFP 3% 549) AS Bho ira. AE Ex 
Sik. AG BE 319. 48 3145 AOAD 3106 HEAL HA gin 72 & 2 
Std. 43 4% ute. AS GE GE 380. AB 4B 29 313) te ie 82 3109. 48 
12 #6 30a $H sy (3H OR ses ABE 3186, AB SL aren FB 5 
aise, Am Ae 317. 48S aio. ¥$h 319) i Gage ABB 
313. 45 HY 3194. FB ss ¥H ome. 4B $4 ¥ ger A 235 
3198. 4 ALK iq. 4B 2F 3a00. A 320). 4% BF 330, AB BE 
208. THM aot. AHAB EA sa05. AB ALG 3006. $B s407 ASH) 
300g. 1% $3, 3209. AB BR 2a. AB Ht Sau. AB ROR gaia. ¥ He 
3ald, (Ae Gs 3a. FEZ 325 ABB aay, te RA GE 3air AB $F 
3210. 4 3319. FHX Gh 3020. Ae 4B 393, HE yaaa. 4B x 
Me da. 13H aoa. FAB A> gaa $B BE ana, hh ZA 32.27. 
BEAK sare OE 9329. WE E 3230 AGRA 323) a PB 3 959. Aes 
Gb 3233. RUA 343. AH 4B aso AXE #e gaa, BEX #3933. ¥ 
E avs RA aase Hes au, BIE aay Ji = 3992. GAR 
3, BS saw Fee gas $% sai [sl 3243, fe 40 ane EA 4: 
D249. ce #8 3450 KE PERK 3051 3452.3. | 3953.58 a t 
335¢,58 BbA@ sass Bee Haas, C56 gas ta sack He AY. 3ast fé 
EX wo. BG ip A 38.8 FE saa H 42 3003, 2 326 LL 
3265. HHH 3964 ZAK saz 4% EF 268, 2 I 3269. AFM 320, aX 
329. BAK 340. EE BS 3993 #8 3a. AL 3395 Bi dps 
3096. A AP 3a, ALGH onaa, Bt 39 3014 2 3280.82 309. £34 
3aaa. Ai AA 3233. 78G sgey At O@ sats BER an. 7B 
8287, AIH ih 303, RIK 3280.8 4 3990 BLEAK 319, KES 
AR 3092. AR 4%, Sep 3093. (E> B say AL EX 295, FX 2096, 72 
J¥ 339,78 3493 FESS 3474. MAILE 3300. SHIN 3301.2 Te 
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Se). Ye 3303. 477 £ 330%. 145 FARK 33057 lhe WGK 3506. Mle) HY 
Sor. AS FA av0e, MH 3300.8 380. HH son. 3688 
1a, M4 G 3313. kK PH ga, HE 33s. KEG Sai. ok PR 
a7, FRE 935i & LAB 300. fe 3% 3300. fe de 3201, MEAS 
322. /e2 33a3.& 2 334. Ae ONE 35a ACA asa fee 
3278 ssbH 330. RAB 0.44 333) BR wk 
& 3333. AK Zf aa Ae AE gas AS F 935. # 3337. a 
ase. fR TH 3330, BF 3340 ee i Z se Bt gaya. Je tf 
sus. £9 ase FA says 2B 33. SEH aoyn KS 
ae, FRIG 33090 2K YS aa80. FLA ars. HK UF aa. ¥F 
9353. FKGK aos 2x ¥F 3s 18 1g BF 3350 WEF 3397. & 
b3S8. F% 3aSt. ZH 3360. He 3H 330. ZY 330a.Z 4 3303. Kw B 
SBCt HW B05. HHA, sac, SAMAR 3807 AE ag KS 
5361. RAZ 3330, & 38 330. LER 3371.2. KAP 3393. LES 
WAN AE ho 33S. FEM 33%, ee 3392 Z GENT 3378, EFA 
b399. Be BF 3380, HF 3321. TAB £0 3332. AK 3303. z ON 
saet 1G 3385. TPE 3386. BHF 3384 ZMK arse THK 
3381, ABP 3310. ZAG age. HHA 3372. ARE rs. 20Z 
Sart, A AME 3399. & $F 3a. TED gare Kes ayes EWG 
3349, FEF S400, Me AH By He Ita 9100 RE KM 303. T¥ 
S404, SE 30S. A SAL 306 Be TA 3108. % IF wwe, Ke F stoi. KZ 
EAA 3410, eH oun. TH ona ey 349. RHE ayy, eZ 
2415 & VE oie BS oh oie 4 gure 4 34 aug BE sO KLE 
Mal ALAR 349. & fH E 
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Errata et corrigenda 


The first numeral refers to the page, the second to the line, counted from the top. 


vol. I 


18, 20: For “Hsiti Shang” read “Hsti Sheng”. 

21, 36: For “Chou Chit” read “Chou Yii’. 

22, 14: For “Wu” read “Shu-Han”. 

25, 27: “For Yen Kuang” read “Yen Kang”. 

30, 24: For “Tang Tzu” read “T’ang Tzu”. 

31, 9: For “Cavalier Regular Attendants” read “Regular Cavalier Attendants”. 
34, note 64: For “Radical 61” read “Radical 113”. 

43, 6: For “Shun Hao” read “Sun Hao”. 

44, 20: For “T’ao Heng” read T’ao Huang”. 

44, 44: For “Yung Hsing” read “Chou Hsing”. 

53, 41: Delete “86:la, 4a, 4b;” 

54, 2: For “Liu T’e” read “Li T’e’”. 

55, 33: For “Spiritual Tablets” read “Spirit Tablets”. 

63, 47: For “Liu Hsiung” read “Li Hsiung”. 

66, 12: For “Wang Ch’ung-chih” read “Wang Yiin-chih”. 
67, 22: For “Min River” read “Mien River”. 

68, 29: For “Yti-wen-Kuei” read “Yii-wen Kuei”. 

73, 37: For “Chin Ridge” read “Ch’in Range”. 

77, 33: For “Chang Hsiin-ching” read “Chang Hsiian-ching”. 
80, 16: For “Master of Writings” read “Master of Writing”. 
89, 40: For “During the same month” read “In the 2nd month of 385 (Feb.26—Mar.26)”. 
93, 2: For “9a;8a” read “9:8a”. 

93, 30: For “Western Chin” read “Western Ch’in”. 

94, 4: For “Ma” read “Mao”. 

94, 40: For “Grand Ancestor” read “Grand Founder”. 

98, 9: For “Yti Ch’ieh” read “Yii Chieh”. 

100, 34: For “Yang Yiian-ch’i” read “Yang Ch’iian-ch’i”. 
102, 35: For “Chien-yeh” read “Chang-yeh”. 

103, 21: For “Yui Ch’ien-chih” read “Yiian Ch’ien-chih”. 
103, 31: For “Inspector” read “Supervisor”. 

103, 39: For “Kao Yao-chih” read “Kao Ya-chih”. 

105, 28: Delete “the” before “Emperor Ming’s”. 

105, 38-39: For “Huan Tao-kun” read “Huan Tao-kung”. 
106, 8: For “Wang K’an-ch’an” read “Wang K’ang-ch’an”. 
107, 30: For “Mao Chia” read “Mao Ch’w”. 

110, 16: For “Oct.18” read “Oct.18, 410”. 

111, 14: For “Ching province” read “Ch’ing province”. 
111, 15: For “Ching province” read “Ping province”. 
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111, 21: Delete “the General Who Extends Fierceness, Liu Mo, outside the same gate”. 

111, 30: For “Chang Piao” read “Sun Piao”. 

113, 34-35: For “Eminent Ancestor” read “Eminent Founder”. 

115, 8: For “Yuian-ming” read “Ming-yuan”. 

120, 17: For “Tse-shih” read “Tso-shih”. 

}21, note 3: For “T’ao-ling” read “T'ao-yang”. 

122, 30: For “Ts'ao Ch'ien” read “Ts’ao Ch'ien-ssu”. 

124, 14: “Hua-t'ai prefecture”. Delete “prefecture”. 

128, 14: For “Eastern Brightness” read “Western Brightness”. 

128, 26: For “Hsti Chiao” read “Hsieh Chiao”. 

131, 14: For “Chang-ling” read “Ching-ling”. 

132, 8: For “Yang Nan-ti” read “Yang Nan-tang”. 

136, 24: For “Hu Tan-chih” read “Hu Tan-shih”. 

137, 3: For “Po’-ta” read P’o-ta”. 

137, 5: For “Barabarians” read Barbarians”. 

137, 32: For “Nov.22” read “Nov.28”. 

137, 41: For “Dec.17” read Jan.14, 451”. 

137, 44: For “Jan.24, 451” read “Jan.29”. 

138, 44: For “5:11 b-12b” read “75:1 1b-12b”. 

141, 45: For “Tsang Kung” read “Tsang Chih”. 

145, 16: For “Hui River” read “Huai River”. 

148, 31: For “Tze-yeh” read “Tzu-yeh”. 

149, 34: For “Honourable Secondary Wife” read “Honourable Concubine”. 

153, note 104: For “870:5b-6a” read “80:5b-6a”. 

154, 17: For “Chiang-ling” read “Ching-ling”. 

156, 22: For “Ch’en Po-sha” read “Ch’en Po-shao”. 

158, 7; 200 11: For “Honourable Concubine” read “Honourable Secondary Wife”. 

166, 21-22: Replace “who had sided with him” with “in spite of his young age”. 

166, note 138: For “Liu Yu-po” read “Liu Po-yii”. 

167, 12: For “Eastern Suburban Altar” read “Southern Suburban Altar”. (Emperor Shun abdicated at 
the Eastern Suburban Altar, but Kao ascended the throne at the Southern Suburban Altar.) 

170, 26: For “Yung, Erudite”, read “Chou, Erudit”. 

171, 1: For “Chang-ling” read “Kuang-ling”. 

171, 3: For “Huai-ling” read “Huai-yin”. 

171, 10: For “Gene” read “General Who Supports the State”. 

174, 46; 175, 5; 193, 2: For “Who Pacifies” read “Pacifying”. 

175, 18: For “Ssu-ma Yueh-chih” read “Ssu-ma Ytieh-shih”. 

182, 19: For “Northern Ch’i province” read “Northern Ch'in province”. 

183, 28; 259, 34: For “Ma-chuian” read “Ma-ch’tian”. 

184, 24: For “Hsiao T’an” read “Hsiao T’an-chih”. 

184, 29: For “7:22b” read “7:2b”. 

186, 9: Delete the second “Nan shih 51:7b, 8a, 14a, 14b”. 

193, note 5: Delete lines 3 and 4 and substitute: “Contacts between Hsiang-shu-p’eng and South 
China are documented from 479". 

195, 11: For “Hsti Ching-shen” read “Hsu Ching-chen”. 

196, 7: For “Hsien Pien” read Hsien-pien”. 

196, 42: For “Liu Ts’e” read “Li Ts’e”. 

197, 12: For “On May 22” read “On May 22, 519”. 

197, 34: For “Liu Tan” read “Liu Tuan”. 

198, 13-14: For “Ch'eng Chin-hsi” read “Cheng Chin-chtin”. 

198, 17: For “Wei Ching” read “Wei Ching-hsin”. 

198, 34-35: For “(Liang shu 6a—7b)” read “(Liang shu 3:6b-7a)”. 

199, 27: For “great-grandson” read “great-great-grandson.” 

201, 2: For “Yuan Shih-ch'tian” read “Yuan Shih-chtin”. 

202, 44: For “Temple” read “Monastery”. 

203, 22: For “Nan Ch'i shu” read “Liang shu”. 

204, 14: For “Nov.17” read “Nov.8”. 
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205, 5: For “3:14a” read “3:24a”. 

209, 5. For “Great Chancellor” read “Grand Chancellor”. 

210, 14: For “514” read “524”. 

212, 40; 213, 23: For “Yin Ch’tian” read “Yin Yueh”. 

215, 21: For “t’ai-pao” read “ta-pao”. 

216, 25-26: For “Supervisor of the Masters of Writing of the Left” read “Supervisor of the Left of the 
Masters of Writing”. 

216, 34: For “Hou Chien” read “Hou Ching”. 

217, 26: For “Chien-yeh” read “Chien-k’ang”. 

218, 14: For “Jen Meng” read “Fan Meng”. 

220, 10-15: Add “The son Fang-p’ing is documented for 550 (Chou shu 2:13a)”. 

225, 7: For “Mu” read “Tzu”. 

229, 33: For “Fang Meng” read “Fan Meng”. 

229, 34: For Wang-lin” read “Wang Lin”. 

230, 31: For “Diamond Sutra” read “Chin-kuang-ming Sutra”. 

230, 41-42: For “Wang Tzu-yin” read “Wang Tzu-chin”. 

231, 8: For “Dec.23” read “Jan.8, 559”. 

234, 8: For “Chia Jo-tun” read “Ho Jo-tun”. 

234, 21: For “2:13a, 13b;” read “3:13a, 13b;”. 

235, note 19: For “Ch’en Pao-ying” read “Liu Yi”. 

238, 34: For “Eminent Founder” read “Eminent Exemplar”. 

240, 10: For “Lu Kuan-ta” read “Lu Kuang-ta”. 

244, 37: For “Honorable Consort” read “Honourable Consort”. 

245, 37: For “supervisor’read “Supervisor”. 

245, 44: For “Ch’en shu ...28:3b” read “28:23b”. 

246, 7; 255 1: For “Shu-tan” read “Shu-t’an”. 

248, 12: For “Chiang-hsi” read “Chiang-hsia’”. 

248, 16: For “marquis of Tzu-fang” read “marquis of Sung-tzu’”. 

252, 37-38: For “Emperor Ming” read “Emperor Yuan”. 

253, 7: For “Fan-yang” read “P’o-yang”. 

256, 45: For “Ch'ih-ting” read “Ch’ih-t’ing”. 

Genealogy 1: For “Lu-p’an” read “Lu-pan”. 

Genealogy 9: For “Hu-ch’u-ch’tan” read “Hu-ch'u-ch’tian”. 

For “3.Tsung” read “3.Ts’ung”. 

Genealogy 14: For “3.Chien, d.357-385” read “r.357-385”. 

Genealogy 25: For “Emperor Hsiao-ching, r.17.11,534-” read “r.9.11.534-”. 


! Concubines are listed chronologically. 
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Aboriginals, 1:46, 103 n.127, 135, 139, 142, 143, 
205. 

Academy (1), 1:66. 

A-ch’ai (2), ruler of the T’u-yii-hun, 1:122, 124, 
129. 

Acting Cavalier Gentleman-in-Attendance (3), 
I:121. 

Acting Regular Attendant for Comprehensive Duty 
(4), 11:120. 

Acting Regular Cavalier Attendant for 
Comprehensive Duty (5), I:121. 

Acting Supernumerary Regular Cavalier Attendant 
(6), 11:120. 

Adjutant (7), 1:80, 86, 98, 100, 103, 104 n.130, 
107,112, 171, 195. 11:76, 117, 118, 123 n.168. 

A-fang (8), locality, 1:89. 

Ai (9), emperor of Eastern Chin (see also Ssu-ma 
P’i), 1:76-78, 84, 85. 11:18, 23, 26, 32, 58, 130 
n.12. 

Ai-p'ing (10), Emperor, posthumous title of the 
Former Ch'in emperor Fu P’i, 1:93. 

Aide-de-Camp (11), 1:106. 11:118, 123 n.168. 

Alchemy, 1:36. 

A-lo-chen (12) (see Ho-lo-chen), 1:201. 

Altar to the Gods of the Soils and Grains (13), 
1:40, 51,55, 99, 117, 215, 216. 

An (14), emperor: 

a. of Later Han, II:25. 
b. of Eastern Chin (see also Ssu-ma Te-tsung), 
I, 96-116, 126, 127. 11:15, 18, 23, 26, 32. 

Anakuei (15), ruler of the Juan-juan, I1:81, 107. 

Analects (Lun yii) (16), 1:193. I1:128, 130. 

An-ch’eng (17): 

a. commandery, I:156, 228. 

b. duke of, 1:1 08. 

c. king of, 1:157, 164, 192, 250. 
d. kingdom, [:232. 

An-ch’'eng prefecture, 1:26. 11:44. 

An-chi prefecture (18), I:177, 178, 179, 180. 

An-ch’iu prefecture (19), 11:45. 


An-feng (20): 
a. king of, 1:199, 201. 
b. prefecture, 1:32. 
An-ling prefecture (21), IT:45. 
An-lo district (22), 1:53. 
An-lu (23): 
a. commandery, I:211. 
b. king of, I:179, 248, 248 n.2, 250, 252. 
c. kingdom, I:183. 
d. prefecture, 1:24, 128, 213, 232. 
An-p’ing, king of (24), 1:244. 
An-ting prefecture, I:90, 94. 
An-tun (25) ("king” of Rome), II:85. 
Arsenal (26), I:142, 154, 183. 
Art of Repartee (27), 1:85, 86. II:130, 130 n.12. 
Art of War (Ping fa) (28), 1:14, 49, 50. 
Asoka (29), 1:205 n.54. 
Assistant (30), [:154, 171. 
Assistant of the Imperial Library (31), I:106. 
Attendant Official (32), [:170. 
Attending Secretary Preparer of Documents (33), 
1:12] n.3. 
Awesome Exemplar (34), first temple name of the 
Northern Ch’i emperor Wen-hsiian, I:233. 


Bamboo Forest Hall (35), 1:150. 

Bamboo Forest Temple (36), I:186. 

“Bandit King” (37), 1:158. 

Baron (38), II:54, 55. 

Bearer of the Gilded Mace (39), I:23. 

Beautiful Lady (40), II:28-30, 32. 

Beautiful Lady Lu (41) (concubine of Wu, emperor 
of Liu Sung), II:32.') 

Beautiful Lady Sun (42) (concubine of Wu, 
emperor of Liu Sung), II:32. 

Beautiful Lady Yuan (43) (concubine of Wu, 
emperor of Liu Sung), 11:32. 

Beautiful Lady Ch’en (44) (concubine of Wen, 
emperor of Liu Sung), II:33. 

Beautiful Lady Hsing (45) (concubine of Wen, 
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emperor of Liu Sung), II:33. 

Beautiful Lady Hsiin (46) (concubine of Wen, 
emperor of Liu Sung), II:33. 

Beautiful Lady Lo (47) (concubine of Wen, 
emperor of Liu Sung), I1:33. 

Beautiful Lady Ts’ai (48) (concubine of Wen, 
emperor of Liu Sung), II:33. 

Beautiful Lady Tung (49) (concubine of Wen, 
emperor of Liu Sung), II:33. 

Beautiful Lady Yen (50) (concubine of Wen, 
emperor of Liu Sung), I1:33. 

Beautiful Lady Chiang (51) (concubine of Hsiao- 
wu, emperor of Liu Sung), II:33. 

Beautiful Lady Ch'tian (52) (concubine of Ming, 
emperor of Liu Sung), II:33. 

Beautiful Lady Ch’tian (53) (not same as above; 
concubine of Ming, emperor of Liu Sung), II:33. 

Beautiful Lady Li (54) (concubine of Kao, emperor 
of Southern Ch’i), 11:33. 

Black magic, I:140, 140 n.67, 243-244. 

Bodhi tree, I1:83. 

Book of Changes (Yi ching) (55), 1:49, 128, 193 n.9. 
H:127, 128n.7, 130, 131. 

Book of Documents (Shu ching) (56), 1:8, 21, 26, 
49, 193 n.9. I:127, 128 n.7, 130. 

Book of Etiquette (Yi li) (57), II:127. 

Book of Odes (Shih ching) (58), 1:21, 49, 229. 11:127, 
128 n.7, 130. 

Book of Rites (Li chi) (59), 11:127, 128 n.7. 

Bright Hall (60), I:146, 197, 215, 216, 230, 238. 

Brilliant Companion (61), I]:28-30, 30 n.26. 

Brilliant Companion Shih (62) (concubine of 
Hsiao-wu, emperor of Liu Sung), II:33. 

Brilliant Companion Hsieh (63) (concubine of Wu, 
emperor of Southern Ch’i), 1:34. 

Brilliant Companion Liu (64) (concubine of Hsiian, 
emperor of Ch’en), II:35. 

Buddha, 1:36, 37. 11:82, 83, 84. 

Buddhism, 1:36, 37, 85-86, 90, 98, 104.n.131, 113, 
115, 117, 122, 136, 138, 140, 145, 158, 161, 
178, 186, 193, 197, 199 n.29, 200, 200 n.32, 
201-205, 205 n.54, 206, 209, 214, 219, 230, 
235, 239, 243, 246. 11:34, 38, 62, 82, 82 n.6, 83 
n.8, 84, 85, 128, 130. 

Buddhist dharma (65), 1:85. II:85. 

Buddhist shrine (vihara) (66), 1:86. 

Bureau of Merit (67), 1:120. II:118. 

Bureau of Revenue (68), 1:182. 

Burma Road, II:91. 


Cambodia, I:129. 11:90 

Capital Province (69), 1:22. 

Cavalier Gentleman-in-Attendance (70), II:117, 
120, 123. 

Central Regional Division (71), 1:49. 

Central Asia, 1:24, 36, 69, 113, 133, 135. 11:107. 

Central Exemplar (72), 
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a. temple name of the Eastern Chin emperor 
Yuan, I:57. 

b. temple name of the Han (Shu) emperor Li 
Shou, [:68. 

c. first temple name of the Liu Sung emperor 
Wen, [:139. 

d. temple name of the Later Yen emperor Mu- 
jung Sheng, I:102-103. 

e. temple name of the Later Liang emperor 
Hsiao Ch’a, [:234. 

Central India (73), state, II:84, 90. 

Ceylon, 1:113. 

Cha-chung (74), territory, 1:26, 27. 

Chai Ch’ang (75), 1:93. 

Chai Chao (76), 1:93, 94. 

Chai Liao (77), I:88, 92, 93, 94. 

Chai Tzu-ch’ung (78), [:222, 223. 

Chan Hai-chen (79), 1:206. 

Chan T’o (80), I:240. 

Chancellor (81), 1:19, 25, 31, 33, 35, 36, 40, 45, 
51, 56, 82, 103,113, 204, 207, 218, 224, 228, 
233. 11:28, 30, 31, 48, 49, 50. 

Chancellor (82) (of a kingdom), I:170. 

Chancellor of State (83), 1:37, 104, 115, 166, 170, 
186, 188, 225, 242. II:12, 30, 49, 50. 

Chancellor of the Left (84), I:51. 

Chancellor of the Right (85), I:55. 

Chang (86), emperor of Later Han, II:25. 

Chang-an prefecture, I:31, 42, 43. 

Chang An-kuo (87), 1:238. 

Chang Ch’ang (88), I:103. 

Chang Chao (89), II:63. 

Chang Chao-ta (90), I:235, 239. II:76. 

Chang Ch’ao-chih (91), II:77. 

Chang Ch’eng (92), 1:24. 

Chang Chi (93), 1:182, 187. 

Chang Chieh (94), 1:39. 

Chang Ching-erh (95), I:160, 161, 165, 166, 174. 

Chang Ch’ung (96), 1:86, 88. 

Chang Ch’ung-chih (97), 1:102. 

Chang Ch'ung-hua (98), ruler of Former Liang, 
1:69, 71, 73. 

Chang Chin (99), ruler of Former Liang, I:58, 63, 
64, 68, 69, 77. 

Chang (100) clan of Wan prefecture, II:46. 

Chang Erh (101), 1:53. 

Chang Ho (102), 1:67. 

Chang Hsien-ho (103), I:230. 

Chang Hsin-t’ai (104), 1:187. 

Chang Hstian-ching (105), ruler of Former Liang, 
1:74, 77. 

Chang Huai-chtin (106), I:223. 

Chang Hui-shao (107), I:193, 194. 

Chang Hung-ts’e (108), I:193. II:77. 

Chang Kan (109), I1:62. 

Chang Kang (110), 1:22. 

Chang Kang (111), 1:109, 110. 





Chang Kao (112), II:118, 123. 

Chang Kuan (113), 1:68, 74. 

Chang Kuei (114), ruler of Former Liang, 1:53. 

Chang Kuei (115), 1:165, 187. 

Chang Li-hua (116) (concubine of the Last Ruler 
of Ch’en), 1:244, 245. 11:35. 

Chang Liang (117), 1:24. 

Chang-ling, king of (118), 1:42. 

Chang Mao (119), ruler of Former Liang, 1:55, 57, 
58 


Chang Mi (120), 1:23. 

Chang Mu (121), II:117. 

Chang Mu (122) (possibly same as above), I:165. 

Chang Pao (123), I:162. 

Chang Piao (124), I:213, 218, 223, 232, 232 n.9. 

Chang Po (125), 1:15 n.8. 

Chang Pu (126), 1:37, 40, 46. 

Chang Seng-na (127), 1:230. 

Chang Shang-jou (128), II:41. 

Chang Shih (129), ruler of Former Liang, 1:53, 55, 
58 


Chang Ta-pao (130), 1:244. 

Chang T’i (131), 1:45. 

Chang T’ien-hsi (132), ruler of Former Liang, I:77, 
79, 80, 84, 89. 

Chang Tso (133), ruler of Former Liang, I:73, 74. 

Chang Wan (134), 1:219. 

Chang Wei (135), II:120. 

Chang-wu, king of (136), 1:60, 108. 

Chang Yao-erh (137), empress of Wu, emperor of 
Ch’en; empress dowager, I:229, 232, 236, 238, 
238 n.26, 239. II:21, 24, 27, 42. 

Chang Yao-ling (138), ruler of Former Liang, I:73, 
74 


Chang-yeh, duke of (139), I:102, 123. 

Chang Yen (140), 1:41. 

Chang Yi (141), 1:32. 

Chang Yung (142), I:160, 161. 

Chang Yu (143), I:83. 

Chang Yuan (144), 1:92, 94. 

Chang Yiieh (145), 1:31. 

Chang Yueh (146), 1:154. 

Ch’ang-an (Prolonged Peace) prefecture, I:14, 37, 
50-53, 65, 72, 74, 75, 80, 84-86, 89-92, 96, 
107, 110, 115, 116, 130, 199, 204, 219, 224, 
231, 241, 242, 244, 246, 253. 11:54, 91, 116, 
127,131. 

Ch’ang-an (Everlasting Peace) prefecture (147), 
1:92. 

Ch’ang-ch’eng prefecture, 1:84, 210, 228, 229, 228, 
229. II:46. 

Ch’ang-ch'un yi chi (148), 11:130. 

Ch'ang Chung-ai (149), [:231. 

Ch'ang-hu, duke of (150), 1:237. 

Ch’ang-li (151): 

a. duke of, 1:53. 
b. king of, 1:97. 


c. prefecture, 1:68. 

Ch’ang-p’ing prefecture, I:77. II:45. 
Ch’ang River (152), I:161 n.126. 
Ch’ang-sha (153): 

a. commandery, 1:15, 28. 

b. duke of, 1:63. 

c. king of, 1:122, 175, 243, 249, 253. 

d. prefecture, I:211, 217, 218. II:45. 
Ch’ang-shan, king of (154), 1:53, 233. 
Ch’ang-t’ang Lake (155), I:98. 
Ch’ang-tzu prefecture, I:92, 95. 
Ch’ang-yi (156): 

a. king of, I:81. 

b. marquis of, II:120. 
Ch’ang Yung-ho (157), I:195. 
Chao (158): 

a. duke of, I:52. 

b. king of, 53, 55. 

Chao (159), emperor of Former Han, I:81. 

Chao An (160), I:120 n.1, 121 n.3. 

Chao Ching-yiieh (161), I:198. 

Chao Kuang (162), I:131. 

Chao-lieh (163), Emperor, posthumous title of Liu 

Pei, First Ruler of Shu-Han, 1:18. 

Chao Lun-chih (164), 1:114. 

Chao Piao (165), [:121 n.3. 

Chao Po-ch’ao (166), I:208. 

Chao Tao-sheng (167), II:116, 123. 

Chao T’ung (168), 1:88. 

Chao Tz’u-hsing (169), I:132. 

Chao-wen (170), Emperor, posthumous title of the 

Han (Shu) emperor Li Shou, 1:68. 

Chao-wu (171), Emperor, 
a. posthumous title of the Han emperor Liu 
Ts’ung, I:52. 
b. posthumous title of the Later Yen emperor 
Mu-jung Sheng, I:102. 
Chao-yang Island (172), I:195. 
Chao Yin (173, I:66. 
Chao Yuan (174), I:109. 
Che-ch’i, township, I:78, 153. 
Ch’e Seng-lang (175), 11:114, 116 n.164, 117. 
Chen (176) clan of Wu-chi prefecture, II:45. 
Chen Fa-hu (177), 1:131. 
Chen-yang prefecture (178), I:220, 222. 
Ch’en (179): 

a. clan (of Ying-ch’uan commandery), II:46. 

b. commandery, II:19, 20. 

c. duke of, 1:225. 

d. king of, 1:40, 225. If:12. 

e. state and dynasty, 1:46, 110, 225, 228-246. 

II:13-15, 21-24,-37 27, 30, 35, 38, 40, 41, 
42, 42 n.56, 47, 50, 51, 52, 54, 55, 56, 58, 
62, 63, 72, 74, 87, 89, 90, 95, 97, 102, 107, 
107 n.96, 112-116, 116n.164, 119, 122, 123, 
131, 132 n.14, 133, 142-144. 

Ch’en An (180), 1:55. 
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Ch’en Ch’ang (181), I:230-232, 232 n.8, 233, 236. 
I1:227. 


Ch’en Cheng (182), 1:27. 

Ch’en Ch’ien (183) (see Wen, emperor of Ch’en), 
1:229, 230, 232. 11:27. 

Ch’en Ch’ien (184), 1:246, 255. 

Ch’en Chih (185), I:246, 255. 

Ch’en Chih-che (186), I:234, 237, 237 n.23, 238, 
238 n.28, 246. 11:15, 21. 

Ch’en Ching (187), I:246, 255. 

Ch’en Ching-hsiang (188), I:244. | 

Ch’en Ch’ing-chih (189), I:199, 201. 

Ch’en Ch’uan (190), 1:54, 55. 

Ch’en Chuang (191), I:246, 255. 

Ch’en Chun (192), 1:228, 229. 

Ch’en Ch’iian (193), 1:246, 255. 

Ch’en Chtin-fan (194), I:246. 

Ch’en Fa-jung (195), consort dowager, I:159, 164. 
11:33. 

Ch’en Fan (196), 1:246, 255. 

Ch’en Fang-t’ai (197), 1:246. II:62, 63. 

Ch’en Hsiang (198), 1:27. 

Ch’en Hsiao-k’uan (199), II:15. 

Ch’en Hsien (200), 1:137. 

Ch’en Hsien-ta (201), 1:161, 165, 177, 180-184. 
IT:76. 

Ch’en Hsin (202), 1:205. 

Ch’en Hsiu-hsien (203), 1:223, 230. 

Ch’en Hsti (204) (see Hstian, emperor of Ch’en), 
1:229, 231, 232, 234, 236, 238, 238 n.26, 239. 
11:28, 40, 41, 42. 

Ch’en Hua (205), 1:19. 

Ch’en Huai-chen (206), I:154. 

Ch’en K’ang (207), 1:228. 

Ch’en Kao (208), 1:228. 

Ch’en K’uang (209), I:228, 229. 

Ch’en Kuei-nii (210) (concubine of Hsiao-wu, 
emperor of Eastern Chin), II:32. 

Ch’en Kung-pi (211), 1:228. 

Ch’en-liu (212): 

a. commandery, II:44. 
b. king of, 1:41, 42, 60, 122, 147, 160. 
c. kingdom, I:172, 192. 

Ch’en Meng (213), 1:228. 

Ch'en Miao-teng (214) (concubine of Ming, 
emperor of Liu Sung), I:159, 160, 163. II:15, 
33. 

Ch’en Ni (215), 1:246, 255. 

Ch’en Pa-hsien (216) (see also Wu, emperor of 
Ch’en), 1:210, 215, 218, 220-225, 228, 229, 
239. II:12, 13, 39, 40, 42, 115. 

Ch’en Pao-ying (217), I:234, 235, 240 n.34., II:74. 

Ch’en Po-chih (218), I:186, 187, 193, 246, 253. 

Ch’en Po-hsin (219), 1:253. 

Ch’en Po-jen (220), I:246, 253. 

Ch’en Po-ku (221), 1:242, 253. 

Ch’en Po-kung (222), 1:246, 253. 
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Ch’en Po-li (223), 1:246, 253. 

Ch’en Po-mao (224), 1:232, 236, 238, 253. II:21 

Ch’en Po-mou (225), 1:253. 

Ch’en Po-shan (226), 1:253. 

Ch’en Po-shao (227), I:156. 

Ch’en Po-tsung (228) (see Dismissed Emperor ct 
Ch’en), 1:236, 1:233, 234, 236-238, 242, 253 
II:15. 

Ch’en Po-yi (229), I:246, 253. 

Ch’en Shen (230), 1:244, 245, 246, 255. II:35. 

Ch’en Sheng (231), 1:42, 46. 

Ch’en Shih (232), 1:228, 229. 

Ch’en Shou (233), 1:46. 11:16, 136. 

Ch’en shu (234), 1:237. 11:22, 35, 38, 40, 46, 50, 
58, 75, 83 n.10, 107, 114, 136. 

Ch’en Shu-ao (235), 1:246, 254. 

Ch’en Shu-ch’eng (236), 1:254. 

Ch’en Shu-ch’i (237), 1:246, 254. 

Ch’en Shu-chien (238), 1:242, 243, 246, 253. 

Ch’en Shu-chien (radical 9) (239), 1:254. 

Ch’en Shu-ch’ing (240), 1:246, 253. 

Ch’en Shu-ch’un (241), 1:246, 254. 

Ch’en Shu-chung (242), 1:246, 254. 

Ch’en Shu-hsien (243), 1:246, 254. II:15. 

Ch’en Shu-hsien (d.580) (244), 1:254. 

Ch’en Shu-hsing (245), 1:254. 

Ch’en Shu-hsiung (246), 1:246, 254. 

Ch’en Shu-hstian (247), 1:254. 

Ch’en Shu-jung (248), 1:246, 255. 

Ch’en Shu-k’uang (249), 1:246, 255. 

Ch’en Shu-ling (250), 1:234, 239, 241, 242, 253, 
254. II:28. 

Ch’en Shu-lung (251), 1:246, 255. 

Ch’en Shu-ming (252), 1:246, 253. 

Ch’en Shu-mo (253), 1:246, 254. 

Ch’en Shu-mu (254), 1:254. 

Ch’en Shu-pao (255) (see Last Ruler of Ch’en). 
I1:110, 234, 239, 242-246, 253. 11:15, 28. 

Ch’en Shu-piao (256), 1:246, 254. 

Ch’en Shu-p’ing (257), 1:254. 

Ch’en Shu-shao (258), 1:254. 

Ch’en Shu-shen (259), 1:254. 

Ch’en Shu-ta (260), 1:246, 254. 

Ch’en Shu-t’an (261), 1:246, 255. 

Ch’en Shu-tun (262) (see Ch’en Shu-chung), I:254 
n.20. 

Ch’en Shu-wen (263), 1:254. 

Ch’en Shu-yen (264), 1:246, 254. 

Ch’en Shu-ying (265), I:245, 246, 253. 

Ch’en Shu-yti (266), 1:246, 254. 

Ch’en Ta (267), 1:228, 229. 

Ch’en T’an-lang (268), I:223, 224, 230. 

Ch'en Tao-chih (269), II:41. 

Ch’en Tao-chti (270), 1:228, 229. 

Ch’en Tao-t’an (271), 1:229, 229 n.2, 230, 232, 239, 
253, 254. 

Ch’en T’ien (271), 1:246, 255. 


Ch’en Ting (273), 1:228. 

Ch’en Wen-chien (274), 1:167. 

Ch’en Wen-tsan (275), I:228. 

Ch’en Yen (276), 1:246, 255. II:74. 

Ch’en Yin (277), 1:243, 244, 246, 255. 

Ch’en Ying (278), I:228. 

Ch’en Yu (279), I:78. 

Ch’en Yung (280), 1:228. 

Cheng A-ch’un (281) (concubine of Yiian, emperor 
of Eastern Chin), II:31. 

Cheng Chin (282), 1:67. 

Cheng Chou (283), 1:25, 34. 

Cheng Hsien-hu (284), I:202. 

Cheng-jung Island, 1:105. 

Cheng Po-yu (285), I1:121. 

Cheng prefecture, 1:89. 

Cheng Ta-hu (286), II:122. 

Cheng Yiian-hu (287) (see Cheng Hsien-hu), I:202 
n.40. 

Ch’eng (288), emperor of Eastern Chin (see also 
Ssu-ma Yen), 1:59-68, 76, 118. 11:15, 19, 23, 
25,32, 145. 

Ch’eng Chi (289), 1:37. 

Ch’eng Ching-chtin (290), I:195, 198. 

Ch'eng Ch't (291), 1:45. 

Ch’'eng Ling-hsi (292), 1:229, 230. 

Ch'eng Mountain (293), 1:23. 

Ch’eng prefecture (294), II:45. 

Ch’eng Shang-hsien (295), II:122. 

Ch’'eng Tao-hui (297), 1:125. 

Ch’eng Tao-yang (298), I:131. 

Ch’eng T'ien-tso (299), 1:142, 153. 

Ch’eng-tu (300): 

a. king of, 1:53, 79, 107. 
b. prefecture, 1:66, 69, 79, 83, 113, 131, 193, 
211, 216, 218. 

Ch'eng-wu (301), Emperor, posthumous title of 
the Later Yen emperor Mu-jung Ch'ui, [:95. 

Chi Cheng-wei (302), II:122. 

Chi Chi (303), 1:233. 

Chi-chih Island, I:128. 

Chi-ch’iu prefecture (304), [:171. 

Chi (305) clan of Lien-shao prefecture, II:45. 

Chi Heng (306), II:116. 

Chi-lin (307), 11:130. 

Chi-nan, king of (308), 1:233. 

Chi-nan, locality, I:107. 

Chi-pei commandery (309), 1:93. 11:45. 

Chi prefecture, 1:96. 

Chi province (310), [:22, 72, 152, 155. 

Chi-yang commandery (311), 1:1 78. If:20. 

Chi Yen (312), I[:127. 

Chi Yi (313), 1:85. 

Chi-yin (314): 

a. king of, [:201. 
b. commandery, I:170, 201. 

Ch'i (315): 


a. duke of, 1:75, 166. 
b. emperor of (see Hsiao Pao-yin), 1:188 n.49. 
c. king of, 1:25, 28, 42, 74, 138, 167, 248. II:12. 

Ch’'i-ch'ang prefecture, 1:212. 

Ch’i fa (316), 11-130. 

Ch’i-fu Ch’ien-kuei(317), ruler of Western Ch’in, 
1:93-96, 101, 108, 110, 112. 

Ch’i-fu Chih-p’an (318), ruler of Western Ch'in, 
I:112, 113, 121, 122, 130. 

Ch’i-fu Kung-fu (319), 1:93, 112. 

Ch’'i-fu Kuo-jen (320), ruler of Western Ch’in, 
1:91-93. 

Ch’i-fu Mu-mo (321), ruler of Western Ch’in, 
1:130. 

Ch’i prefecture (in Shan-hsi), 1:49, 130. 

Ch’i prefecture (in Ssu-ch’uan), [:131. 

Ch’i-yi-chia-ping (322) (see Chou-ho-chu), [:52 
n.11. 

Chia Chen (323), II:121. 

Chia Ch'ung (324), 1:44. 

Chia-ho (232-238), reign title (325), 1:23. 

Chia K’an (326), I:74, 75. 

Chia-lo (327), principality, I:172. 11:107 n.96. 

Chiang-an prefecture, 1:45. 

Chiang Ch’an-chih (328), I:150. 

Chiang-ch’eng prefecture, I:56, 105. 

Chiang Chien-kuei (329), empress of the Last 
Dismissed Emperor of Liu Sung, 1:156, 160, 
163. 11:15, 20, 23. 

Chiang Chih-yiian (330), II:20. 

Chiang Ch’un (331), If:119. 

Chiang-hsia (332): 

a. commandery, I:79. 

b. king of, 1:127, 141, 147, 148, 157.117, 161, 
179, 180, 250, 252, 253. 

c. kingdom, I:248. 

d. prefecture, 1:165, 213, 229-231. 

Chiang Hsiu (333), 1:32. 

Chiang-ling prefecture, I:16, 25, 44, 45, 100, 102, 
104, 105-107, 112, 114, 116, 127, 128, 143, 
144, 164-166, 185, 186, 188, 189, 211, 212, 
213 n.78, 214-220, 230, 231, 237, 239, 242, 
252. 11:42, 45, 46. 

Chiang Mi (334), I:25. 

Chiang Mountain (see also Chung Mountain), 61, 
208 n.59, 223. 

Chiang-ning prefecture, I:141, 222. 

Chiang Pan (335), 1:32. 

Chiang-piao chuan (336), by Yu P’u, 1:16, 27, 35. 

Chiang province (337), 1:56, 63, 98, 111, 132, 134, 
143, 152, 184, 193, 210, 211, 213, 215, 220, 
234. 

Chiang Shan-t’u (338), II:117. 

Chiang Shao-yu (339), 11:114, 121. 

Chiang Shih (340), 1:184. 

Chiang Ssu (341), 1:184. 

Chiang Tao-hsiu (342), 1:189. 
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Chiang-tso ming-shih chuan (343), 11:130. 

Chiang-tu prefecture, 1:32, 33, 211. 

Chiang Yen (344), I1:126. 

Chiang-yin, king of (345), 1:225, 239. 

Chiang Yu (346), I:238. 

Ch’iang-ch’t (347), Southern Shan-yi, 1:49. 

Chiao-chih commandery (348), 1:16, 19, 37, 38, 40, 
42,85, 99. II:46. 

Chiao (349), Tibetan clan of Nan-yang commandery, 
11:45. 

Chiao-ho, duke of (350), I:124. 

Chiao Hui (351), 1:65. 

Chiao province (352), I:16, 17, 27, 34, 37, 39, 4I, 
42,44, 111, 113, 136, 156, 194, 196, 195, 210. 
11:67. 

Ch’'iao (353): 

a. commandery, II:34, 45. 

b. king of, 1:69, 107 n.141. 

c. prefecture (north of the Huai River), 1:57, 65, 
88, 92-93. 

d. prefecture (south of the Huai River), 1:203, 
203 n.44. 

Ch’iao-ao Garrison, 1:129, 137, 138, 139. 

Ch’iao Tsung (354), I:107, 108, 112, 113. 

Ch’iao Tzu-ming (355), I:108. 

Chief (of a prefecture) (356), I:15, 15 n.13, 170, 
228, 229. 

Chief Adjutant (357), 1:108. 

Chief Clerk (358), 1:78, 79, 88-90, 102, 115, 152, 
153 n.104, 165, 175, 185, 194, 198, 213, 217, 
230. II:38. 

Chief Clerk of the Left (359), I:162. 

Chief Commandant (tu-tu) (360), 1:42, 44, 45, 53, 
56, 60, 62, 64, 67, 72, 91, 114, 127, 133, 135, 
142, 143, 150. If:38. 

Chief Commandant (tu-wei) (361): 1:30, 37, 63, 120. 

Chief Commandant of Cavalry (362), 1:26. 

Chief Commandant of Migrants (363), 1:72. 

Chief Commandant of the Martial Guards (364), 
1:28. 

Chief Commandant of the Naval Force (365), 1:45. 

Chief Commandant Who Subdues and Punishes 
(366), 1:86. 

Chief of Documents (367), II:118. 

Chieh prefecture (368), II:22, 45. 

Chieh-min (369), emperor of Northern Wei (see 
Hsiao Kung or First Dismissed Emperor of 
Northern Wei), [:202. 

Chieh-yang prefecture (370), II:68. 

Chien-an (371): 

a. commandery, I:128, 156, 235, 238. 
b. duke of, 1:188, 221. 
c. king of, 1:139, 151, 179, 180, 188, 192, 214, 
251,252; 253: 
d. kingdom, 1:197. 
e. prefecture, 1:235 n.18. 
Chien-ch’ang prefecture (372), 1:23., 11:45. 
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Chien-hsing, duke of (373), 1:58. 


Chien-hsing (313-316), reign title (374), 1:53, 74. 


Chien-k’ang (375): 
a. commandery, I:101 n.117. 
b. duke of, I:101. 


c. prefecture (formerly Chien-yeh), 1:51, 53,57, 
60-63, 69,71, 75, 78, 80, 82, 85, 87, 89, 93, 
98,103, 105—-107,110, 111, 113, 113 n.163, 
114,115, 131, 137, 141, 146, 147, 153, 160, 
173, 175, 186, 187, 189, 194, 205, 207, 208, 


211,212, 215, 216-218, 220, 221, 223, 224, 
230, 231, 233, 234, 237-239, 242, 244 n.42. 
245, 246. 11:13, 20, 27, 32, 33,35, 45, 46, 74. 
76, 77, 81, 85, 90, 91, 96, 97, 101, 104, 106, 
110 n.105, 114, 115. 
Chien-ning, duke of (376), 1:58. 
Chien-p’ing (377): 
a. commandery, 1:39., II:67. 
b. king of, 1:135, 161. 
Chien-wen (378), emperor: 
a. of Eastern Chin (see also Ssu-ma Yui), 1:80 
n.61, 81-83, 85. II:15, 18, 26, 31, 32, 38, 38. 
82, 130, 130 n.12. 
b. of Liang (see also Hsiao Kang), I:200, 209- 
215, 219, 222. II:15, 34, 34n.40, 130. 
Chien-wen t'an su (379), II:130. 
Chien-yang prefecture (380), I:185. 
Chien-yeh prefecture, I:17, 18, 22, 27, 30, 31, 32 
n.57, 34, 37, 38, 41-46, 51. II:67. 
Ch’ien Feng (381), I:58, 59. 
Ch'ien prefecture (382), II:18, 20, 20 n.16. 
Ch’ien-t’ang (383): 
a. king of, 1:255. 
b. prefecture, I:174. II:16. 
Ch’ien-to-li (384), state (see Chin-t’o-li), [1:83 
n.10. 
Chih Ch’ien (385), 1:37. 
Chih-chih ko-sheng ta-yi (386), II:130. 
Ch’'ih Chien (387), I:56, 58-60, 63, 66. 
Ch’ih Hui (388), 11:42. 
Ch’ih-t’ing, locality, 1:62. 
Ch’ih-wu (238-251), reign title (389), [:25. 
Chin (390): 
a. king of, 1:51, 55, 244-245. 
b. state and dynasty (see also Western Chin and 
Easter Chin), I:117, 172, 175, 229. 11:12, 21, 
37, 38, 39 n.51, 54, 127, 131. 
Chin-an, king of (391), I:179, 180, 194, 209, 217, 
220, 248, 250, 253. 
Chin-ch’ang township, I:96. 
Chin chiang-tso wen-chang chih (392), II:130. 
Chin Chun (393), 1:52. 
Chin-hsi (394): 
a. commandery, 1:213. 
b. king of, I:156, 166, 179, 180, 249, 250, 252. 
254. 
c. kingdom, 1:214. 
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Chin-hsiang prefecture (395), II:44. 
Chin-hsing prefecture (396), I:171. 
Chin-k’ou, locality, I:231. 
Chin-kuang-ming Sutra (397), 1:230. 
Chin-ling (398): 

a. commandery, I:108, 153. 

b. king of, 1:249. 

Chin-lou tzu (399), 11:131. 

Chin-ning commandery (400), I:135. 

Chin-p’ing kingdom (401), I:156. 

Chin shu (402), 1:50, 66, 72, 75, 76, 78, 83, 87, 97, 
101. 11:18, 19, 30-32, 46, 50, 59, 136, 145. 
Chin-t’o-li (403), state, 11:83, 83 n.10, 84, 85, 89, 

90. 

Chin-yang prefecture, 1:49, 91,97 n.107. II:18, 32. 

Ch’ in (404): 

a. concubine of Hstian, emperor of Ch’en, IT:35. 

b. king of (see Min, emperor of Western Chin), 
1:50. 

c. king of (see Ho-lien Ch’ang), 130. 

d. province, 1:55, 65, 74, 76, 80, 92, 95, 101, 
127, 129, 131, 132, 134, 135, 161, 173, 201, 
202, 203. 

Ch’in Lun (405), II:86. 

Ch’in Range (406), I:21, 64, 72, 91, 96, 108, 121, 
193 n.5., 11:44 n.2. 

Ching (407), Emperor: 

a. of Former Han, II:14 

b. posthumous title of the Wu emperor Sun 
Hsiu, 1:39. 

c. first posthumous title of the Liu Sung 
emperor Wen, I:139. 

Ching (408), emperor of Liang (see also Hsiao 
Fang-chih), I:220—225, 230, 239. II:21, 24, 35. 

Ching (409), emperor of Northern Chou (see also 
Yu-wen Yen), 1:241, 242. 

Ching-chao (410), Emperor, posthumous title of 
the Former Yen emperor Mu-jung Chin, I:76. 

Ching-chao commandery (411), II:18, 46. 

Ching-ch’eng (see Ching-k’ou), I:161, 162. 

Ching-ch’iu prefecture (412), 1:228. 

Ching-k’ou, locality (sse also Ching-ch’eng), 1:82, 
99, 105, 121, 140, 150, 185, 207, 218, 245. 
11:44, 45, 46. 

Ching-ling (413): 

a. commandery, I:71, 77, 86, 114, 154. 
b. duke of, 1:164. 

c. king of, 1:127, 131, 250. II:76. 

d. kingdom, I:143, 146. 

e. prefecture, II:69. 

Ching-men prefecture, I:45. 

Ching Mountain Dam (414) (see Fou Mountain 
Dam), 1:196 n.20. 

Ching province (415), 1:22 n.31, 36, 56, 61, 98, 
100, 107, 111, 112, 114, 127, 128, 141, 151, 
152, 175, 185, 186, 197, 210, 211, 214, 215, 
244. 


Ching School of the Book of Changes (416), 1:49. 
Ching-shan prefecture, I:198. 
Ch’ing-hai (417) or Kukunor, I:96, 122. II:101. 
Ch’ing-ho, king of (418), I:110. 
Ch’ing-lin, locality (419), I:154. 
Ch’ing-ni township, 1:73, 115. 
Ch’'ing province (420), I:22, 33, 89, 99, 105, 115, 
130, 146, 152, 155. 
Ch’ ing Stream (421), 1:61. 
Chiu-chen commandery (422), 1:16, 38, 42, 85, 
99, 113, 113 n.161, 129. 
Chiu-ch’tian (423): 
a. duke of, 1:91, 115, 116, 122. 
b. prefecture, 1:101, 133. 
Chiu-tzu (424), state (see Kucha), II:103. 
Chiu-yiian prefecture, 1:49. 
Ch’iu Ch’ih (425), 11:126. 
Ch’iu Kuan-hsien (426), II:81, 82, 84. 
Ch’iung-shan hsien (427), 1:26 n.45. 
Cho-chang River (428), I:80 n.60. 
Chosen Lady (429), II:29, 34. 
Chou (430): 
a. duke of, 1:224. 
b.state and dynasty, I:60, 224. II:54. 
Chou Cha (431), 1:56. 
Chou Ch’ao (432), I:128. 
Chou Chien(433), 1:54. 
Chou Chih-shui (434), II:119. 
Chou Ch’u (435), 1:43. 
Chou Ch’u (436), 1:79. 
Chou Chung-sun (437), I:83. 
Chou Chiin (438), 1:24, 44, 45. 
Chou clan (439): 
a. of An-ch’eng prefecture, II:44. 
b. of Hsiang prefecture, II:46. 
c. of Kuang-wu prefecture, IT:45. 
d. unknown choronym, II:46. 
Chou Fen (440), II:119. 
Chou Fu (441), 1:58, 63. 
Chou Fu (442), 1:23 1. II:76 
Chou Ho (443), 1:23. 
Chou-ho-chu (444), [:52 n.11. 
Chou Hsing (445), 1:44. 
Chou hsing-ming lu (446), 11:131. 
Chou Hsiin (447), 1:21. 
Chou-ku-k’o (448), state, II:102 n.82. 
Chou Kuei (449), 1:240. 
Chou Lang (450), II:62. 
Chou P’an (451), II:119. 
Chou Shao (452), II:120. 
Chou Shao-sun (453), 1:82. 
Chou shu (454), 1:7, 241. 1f:108, 114, 114 n.162, 
136. 
Chou Tao(455), 1:61. 
Chou Ti (456), 1:230, 231, 234, 235, 240 n.34. 
Chou T’ieh-hu (457), 1:229 n.1. 
Chou T’ieh-wu (458), I:229 n.1. 
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Chou Wen-yii (459), I:221, 225, 229-231. 
Chou Yi (460), 1:56. 

Chou yi chi-yi (461), 11:131. 

Chou yi chiang su (462), 11:130. 

Chou yi hsi-tz'u yi-su (463), I1:130. 

Chou yi ta-yi (464), 11:130. 

Chou yi yi-su (465), 11:130. 

Chou Yii (466), 1:21. 

Ch’ou-ch’ih (467): 

a. duke of, 1:67, 74-76, 80, 91, 95, 99, 135, 182. 

b. king of, 1:99. | 

c. principality (see also Wu-tu), 1:64, 66, 67, 
72, 74-76, 80, 91, 95, 96, 108, 109, 121, 122, 
127, 136, 145. 

Chu (468): 

a. clan (of below), II:24, 28. 

b. empress of Sun Hsiu, emperor of Wu; empress 
dowager (see also Consort Chu), 1:38, 40, 41. 
11:17, 25. 

Chu An-hsing (469), II:120. 

Chu En (470), 1:31. 

Chu Ch’eng (471), 1:33. 

Chu Chi (472), 1:52. 

Chu-chi prefecture, I:213. 

Chu Chiang-yen (473), 1:37. 

Chu Chi (474), I:21, 25, 27, 32 n.56, 34 n.67, 38. 

11:14, 17. 

Chu Fu (475), 1:80. 

Chu Hsiu-chih (476), 1:141. 

Chu Hsiung (477), 1:34 n.67. 

Chu Hsiti (478), [:79, 85, 86, 87, 93, 94. 

Chu Huan (479), 1:24. 

Chu Jan (480), 1:18, 24, 26, 27. 

Chu-ko Chang-jen (481) (see Chu-ko Chang-min), 

I:111 n.152. 

Chu-ko Chang-min (482), I:111, 112. 
Chu-ko Chien (483), 1:31. 
Chu-ko Chih (484), 1:22, 23. 
Chu-ko Chin (485), 1:24, 26, 28. 
Chu-ko Ching (486), I:33, 41. 
Chu-ko (487), clan of Yang-tu prefecture, II:45. 
Chu-ko Hsiu-chih (488), 1:113. 
Chu-ko Hui (489), 1:67. 

Chu-ko K’o (490), 1:26-31. 11:25. 
Chu-ko Li-min (491), I:112. 
Chu-ko Liang (492), 1:28, 82. 
Chu-ko Sung (493), 1:31. 

Chu-ko Tan (494), 1:30, 32-34. 
Chu-ko Yu-min (495), I:112. 

Chu Ling-shih (496), I:1 13-116. 
Chu Mai (497), 1:43. 

Chu Mai-ch’en (498), 1:216, 219. 
Chu-na-p’an-chih (499), 1:83 n.9. 
Chu prefecture, 1:25, 67. 

Chu Sun (500), 1:34 n.67. 

Chu Tsung (501), 1:65. 

Chu Yao (502), 1:79, 80. 
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Chu-yai (503): 

a. commandery, I:22, 26, 26 n.45, 130. 
b. prefecture, 1:26 n.45. 

Chu Yi (504), 1:26, 27, 32, 34. 

Chu Yu (505), I:162. 

Chu-ytian prefecture (506), II:46. 

Ch’u, king of (507), 1:104, 120, 144. 

Ch’u Ch’eng (508), II:21. 

Ch’u (509) clan of Ho-nan commandery, II: 19, 23. 

Ch’u Hsiang (510), II:63. 

Ch’u Ling-ch’ti (511), empress of Hsiao Pao-chian, 
emperor of Southern Ch’i (the “Marquis of 
Tung-hun”), I:181, 183. I[:15, 20, 24. 

Ch’u Ling-ytian (512), empress of Kung, emperor 
of Eastern Chin, I:116-117. II:18, 19, 23. 

Ch’u P’ou (513), II:18. 

Ch’u River (514), 1:44 n.101. 

Ch’u Shuang (515), II:19. 

Ch’u Suan-tzu (516), empress of K’ang, emperor 
of Eastern Chin; empress dowager, 1:68, 69, 76- 
78, 80, 82, 83, 85, 89, 117. II:18, 23, 25, 28. 

Ch’u Ts’an (517), 1:97. 

Ch’u-wang (518), locality, I:195. 

Ch’u Yiian (519), 1:157, 160, 163, 163 n.130, 158 
n.118, 165, 166, 173, 174. 11:27, 62. 

Chuang-tzu (520), II:63. 

Chuang-tzu chiang-su (521), II:130. 

Ch’un-yui (522): 

a. concubine of Hsiian, emperor of Ch’en, II:35. 
b. clan of Chi-pei commandery, II:45. 

Ch’un-yii Liang (523), I:237. 

Chung-ch’en chuan (524), II:131. 

Chung-hsing Garrison (see Shih-t’ou Garrison), 
1:153 n.103. 

Chung-li commandery (525), I:201. 

Chung-li Mu (526), 1:34. 

Chung-li prefecture, I:181, 195, 199, 201 n.39, 
207. 

Chung-lu prefecture, 1:66. 

Chung Mountain (see also Chiang Mountain), 
1:208, 245. 

Chung-shan (527): 

a. commandery (the name was also used for its 
capital Lu-nu prefecture), 1:92, 96. 

b. king of, 1:44, 212. 

c. kingdom, I:170. 

Chung Ya (528), I:62. 

Chung-yung chiang-su (529), II:130. 

Chu, duke of (530), 1:244. 

Chii-chang prefecture, I:39. II:16. 

Chi-ch’t An-chou (531), 1:135, 139. 

Chi-ch’ti Hsing-kuo (532), 1:128, 129, 132. 

Chii-ch’tt Mao-ch’ien (533), ruler of Northern 
Liang, I:131-133. 

Chii-ch’ti Meng-sun (534), ruler of Northern Liang, 
1:102, 112, 115, 116, 121, 123-125, 128, 129, 
131. 


Chii-ch’ti Mu-chien (535) (see Chii-ch’ti Mao- 
ch’ien), I:131 n.38. 

Chii-ch’ii T’ang-erh (536), I:133. 

Chii-ch’& Wu-hui (537), [:133, 135. 

Chii-ch’ii Yi-te (538), [:133. 

Chu Mountain, I:172. 

Chi Nan (539), 1:85. 

Chi prefecture (540), II:17. 

Chi prefecture (541), II:44. 

Chi-shan township, I:194, 196. 

Ch’i-a prefecture, 1:35, 98. 

Ch’ ii-chiang prefecture (542), I:193. 

Ch’ti Huang (543), 1:27. II:14. 

Ch’ti-mo (544), state, 11:104. 

Ch’ ii-t’an-hsiu-pa-t’o-lo (545), II:84. 

Chiian-ch’eng prefecture, I:88. 

Ch’iian (546): 
a. clan (of below), II:16, 17, 23, 24, 28. 
b. empress of Sun Liang, emperor of Wu (see 

also Lady Ch’iian), 1:30, 34, 38. II:16, 17. 

Ch’tian Chi (547), 1:27. 

Ch’ tan Chi (548), 1:34. 

Ch’iuan Ching (549), 1:34. 

Ch’ tian-ling, duke of (550), 1:58. 

Ch’ tian Shang (551), 1:30, 34, 35. II:16. 

Ch'tian-te chih (552), 11:131 

Ch’iian Tsung (553), I:21, 22, 24-26, 33 n.60, 34. 
IT:16, 17. 

Ch’ian Tuan (554), 1:30, 33, 34. 

Ch’iian Yi (555), I:33, 34. 

Ch’ tian Yi (radical 9) (556), 1:34. 

Ch’ian Yi (radical 113) (557), 1:34. 

Ch’ tieh-wei Island, 1:153, 154. 

Chiin River (558), 1:73, 73 n.47. 

Chiin River (559), 1:85. 

Chin-yi prefecture, 1:54 

Classic of Filial Piety (Hsiao ching) (560), I:176, 
193, 243. 11:127, 130. 

Colonel (561), 1:22, 23, 26, 30. 

Colonel of Archers Who Shoot by Sound (562), 
11:118, 123. 

Colonel of Foot Soldiers (563), 1:34, 161, 228. 
11:74. 

Colonel of Garrison Cavalry (564), I:106, 128, 160, 
165. 

Colonel of Picked Cavalry (565), I:160. 

Colonel of Southern Aboriginals (566), I:98, 100, 
108, 127, 210. 

Colonel of the Ch’ang River Encampment (567), 
I:161, 162. 

Colonel of the Eastern Tibetans (568), I:174, 175, 
194. 

Colonel of the Western Barbarians (569), 1:124, 
131, 133. 

Colonel Pacifying the Tibetans (570), I:74—-76, 80, 
95,99, 127, 129, 135, 156, 162, 174, 175, 193. 

Colonel Protecting the Tibetans (571), 1:53, 77, 


91,101, 114, 115, 122, 130, 131, 139, 172, 173, 
175, 201. 

Colonel Salt Director (572), 1:39. 

Colonel Who Brings Repose to the Aboriginals 
(573), 1:142, 176, 210. 

Commandant of a Lake (574), I:98. 

Commandant of Justice (575), 1:34, 82, 97, 128, 
148, 149, 217. 11:13, 48, 49, 50. 

Commandant of the Army (576), I:42. 

Commandant of the Guards (577), I:150, 151, 185, 
187, 193, 214. 11:48, 49, 50. 

Commander-in-chief (578), I:19, 23, 30, 33, 52, 
60, 62, 66, 82, 111, 183, 188, 208, 221. 11:27, 
48, 49, 50. 

Commander Unequalled in Honour (579), I:174. 

Commissioner over the Army (580), I:217. 

Commissioner over the Army of the Centre (581), 
1:150, 198. 

Compliant Lady (582), II:28. 

Concurrent Gentleman-of-the-Palace of the Divi- 
sion of Personnel (583), II:121. 

Concurrent Regular Cavalier Attendant (584), 
II:118-123. 

Concurrent Regular Cavalier Attendant for 
Comprehensive Duty (585), II:119, 121, 122, 
123. 

Concurrent Supernumerary Cavalier Gentleman- 
in-Attendance (586), II:117, 121. 

Concurrent Supernumerary Regular Cavalier 
Attendant (587), IT:117, 121. 

Confucianism, 1:43, 57, 81, 140, 148, 192, 197, 
202, 209, 230, 237, 243. II:62, 63, 128, 130. 

Confucius, [:93, 194, 197, 237, 238. II:54. 

Consort (588), 1:21. 11:16, 30, 32. 

Consort Wu (589) (concubine of Sun Chien), [:15, 
16. 

Consort Hsieh (590) (concubine of Sun Ch’itian, 
emperor of Wu; see also Lady Hsieh), I:21. 
Consort Hsii(591) (concubine of Sun Ch’iian, 

emperor of Wu; see also Lady Hsii), [:21. 

Consort P’an (592) (see also P’an, empress of Sun 
Ch’iian, emperor of Wu) 1:21, 28. 

Consort Pu (593) (concubine of Sun Ch’itian, 
emperor of Wu; see also Lady Pu), I:21, 22, 26. 

Consort Wang (594) (from Lang-ya commandery; 
concubine of Sun Ch’tian, emperor of Wu; see 
also Lady Wang) I:21, 22, 26. 

Consort Wang (595) (from Nan-yang commandery; 
concubine of Sun Ch’tian, emperor of Wu; see 
also Lady Wang) I:21. 

Consort Chu (596) (concubine of Sun Hsiu, 
emperor of Wu), 1:38. 

Consort Chang (597) (concubine of Wu, emperor 
of Liu Sung), empress dowager, I:123, 125-127. 
II:26, 32. 

Consort Chang (598) (concubine of Chien-wen, 
emperor of Liang), II:35. 
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Consort Ch’en (599) (concubine of Chien-wen, 
emperor of Liang), II:35. 

Consort Fan (600) (concubine of Chien-wen, 
emperor of Liang), II:35. 

Consort Hsieh (601) (concubine of Chien-wen, 
emperor of Liang), II:35. 

Consort Tso (602) (concubine of Chien-wen, 
emperor of Liang), II:35. 

Consort Wang (603) (concubine of Yiian, emperor 
of Liang), II:35. 

Consort Dowager (604), I:77, 93, 94, 160, 164, 
189. 

Constant Maid (605), II:29. 

Court Architect (606), I:197. 11:50. 

Crespigny, Rafe de, 1:8, 22. 


Dharma-jiia, I:86. 
Diary of Activity and Repose (607), 1:232. II:128. 
Director of the Army of the Left (608), I:40. 
Director of the Imperial Clan (609), 1:35, 43, 120, 
11:48, 49, 50, 62. 
Discussions of the States (Kuo yii) (610), 11:127. 
Dismissed Emperor (61 1): 
a. of Eastern Chin (see also Ssu-ma Yi), I:78- 
81, 118. 11:18, 23, 25, 32 
b. of Western Wei (see also Yii Ch’in), I:213. 
c. of Northern Ch’i (see also Kao Yin), 1:233. 
d. of Ch’en (see also Ch’en Po-tsung), 1:236- 
238, 242, 253. 11:14, 15, 21, 24, 28, 35. 
Divine man (612), 1:28. 
Division Head (613), I:120, 170, 228. II:118. 
Division of Personnel (614), 1:86. I1:121. 
“Donkey King” (615), 1:158. 
Dragon Boat (616), I:125. 
Drug of the Immortals, I:22, 29. 
Dubs, H.H., II:136. 
Duke (617), 11:54, 55. 
“Duke of Kao-kuei” (618) (see Ts’ao Mao), 1:32. 


Earl (619), 11:54, 55. 

East Administration (620) (in Chien-k’ang), I:113, 
141, 161, 164, 166, 178, 184, 187, 207, 208, 
242, 243. 

Eastern Chin, state and dynasty (621), 1:46-118, 
122, 124, 126, 127, 138, 172, 196, 229, 237. 
I[:12-15, 17-20, 20 n.16, 21, 22-24, 26, 31, 
36-39, 41, 46, 47, 49, 50, 51, 52, 54, 55, 58, 
82, 86-88, 90, 91, 92, 95-97, 107, 107 n.96, 
108, 116, 116n.164, 127, 130, 131, 132, 136, 
139, 140, 144. 

Eastern Lateral Gate (622), I:208. 

Eastern Palace (623), 1:193, 208, 236, 242. 

Eastern Pass, I:218, 221, 240. 

Eastern Tibetans (624) (see Teng-chih), I:174. 

Eastern Wei (625), state and dynasty, I:204—209, 
212, 220. II:94, 94 n.60, 97, 101, 106, 110, 111, 
115, 118, 121, 122, 124, 142. 
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Eastern Yang province (626), [:223. 
Eberhard, Wolfram, I:8, 122. II:84, 116 n.164, 123. 
Eighth Rank Lady (627), II:28. 
Elegant Lady (628), II:28. 
Elegies of Ch’u (Ch’u tz’u) (629), 1:229. 11:128. 
Elixir of Immortality, 1:85. 
Eminent Exemplar (630): 
a. temple name of the Northern Wei emperor 
Wen-ch’eng, I:148. 
b. first temple name of the Liang emperor 
Chien-wen, I:214. 
c. temple name of the Ch’en emperor Hsiian, 
1:242. 
Eminent Founder (631): 
a. temple name of the Han emperor Liu Yuan, 
1:50. 
b. temple name of the Later Chao emperor Shih 
Lo, I:65. 
c. later temple name of the Former Ch’in 
emperor Fu Chien (d.355), 1:74. 
d. temple name of the Later Ch’in enmperor 
Yao Hsing, I:113. 
e. temple name of the Northern Wei emperor 
Hsiao-wen, [:183. 
f. temple name of the Liang emperor Wu, I:209. 
11:85. 
g. temple name of the Ch’en emperor Wu, 
1:23). 
h. temple name of the Northern Chou emperor 
Wu, 1:241. 
Epochal Exemplar (632): 
a. temple name of the Former Ch’in emperor 
Fu Chien (d.355), I:74. 
b. temple name of the Northern Wei emperor 
Hsiian-wu, I[:196. 
c. temple name of the Northern Chou emperor 
Ming, I:233. 
d. temple name of the Later Liang emperor 
Hsiao K’uei, 1:244. 
Epochal Founder (633): 
a. temple name of the Later Yen emperor Mu- 
jung Ch’ui, 1:95. 
b. temple name of the Northern Wei emperor 
T’ai-wu, 1:139. 
c. temple name of the Southern Ch’i emperor 
Wu, I:176. 
d. temple name of the Liang emperor Yiian, 
1:219. 
e. temple name of the Northern Ch’i emperor 
Wu-ch’eng, 1:235. 
f. temple name of the Ch’en emperor Wen, 
1:236. 
Empress Ching (634) (see also Chu, empress of 
Sun Hsiu, emperor of Wu), 1:40. 
Empress Wen (635) (see also Shen Miao-jung, 
empress and empress dowager), 1:239. 
Erh Pond, I:223. 


Erh-chu (636), T’o-pa tribe, family, and faction, 
1:200, 200 n.33, 202, 203, 205. 

Erh-chu Chung-yiian (637), 1:203. 

Erh-chu Jung (638), I:200-203. 

Erh-shih-wu shih pu-pien (639), II:50. 

Erh ya (640), I1:128. 

Erudit (641), I:66, 120, 170. II:74. 

Eunuchs, [:14, 177, 238, 245. II:14, 16, 17, 48, 49. 


Fa-hsien (642), 1:113. 

Fan Chen (643), II:118. 

Fan-ch’eng, locality, 1:63, 64. 

Fan Chiin (644), 1:67. 

Fan Hsi-jung (645), 1:213. 

Fan Hsti-ta (646) (see Fan Hu-ta), 1:113 n.161. 

Fan Hu-ta (647), I:113. 

Fan Lung (648), I:52. 

Fan Meng (649), 1:218, 229. 

Fan Ning (650), 1:97. 

Fan Po-nien (651), I:165. 

Fan prefecture (652), I:145. 

Fan prefecture (653), II:46. 

Fan Tsun (654), 1:202. 

Fan Yang-mai (655), king of Lin-yi, I:136. 

Fan Yeh (656), I:136. 

Fan Yi (657), 1:240, 241, 245. 

Fan Yiin (658), II:118, 126. 

Fang Liang (659), II:121. 

Fang Po-yti (660), I:180. 

Fang-t’ou, locality, I:72, 79, 90. 

Favourite Beauty (661), 1:127, 151. II:28-30, 32. 

Favourite Beauty Shih (662) (concubine of Yiian, 
emperor of Eastern Chin), II:32. 

Favourite Beauty Ts’ao (663) (concubine of Wen, 
emperor of Liu Sung), II:33. 

Favourite Beauty Chiang (664) (concubine of 
Hsiao-wu, emperor of Liu Sung), II:33. 

Favourite Beauty Ho (665) (concubine of Hsiao- 
wu, emperor of Liu Sung), II:33. 

Favourite Beauty Yang (666) (concubine of Hsiao- 
wu, emperor of Liu Sung), I1:33. 

Favourite Beauty Hsii (667) (concubine of Ming, 
emperor of Liu Sung), II:33. 

Favourite Beauty Ts’ai (668) (concubine of Wu, 
emperor of Southern Ch’i), II:34. 

Favourite Beauty Yen (669) (concubine of Wu, 
emperor of Southern Ch’i), II:34. 

Favourite Beauty Shen (670) (concubine of Hsiian, 
emperor of Ch’en), II:35. 

Fei River (671), 1:86, 87. 

Fei River, battle of, I:87-88, 89, 95. 11:75 n.6. 

Fen River (672), II:46. 

Feng-an, princess of (673), 1:235 n.19. 

Feng and Shan Sacrifices (674), 1:43, 145, 147 n.89, 
148. 

Feng-ch’eng, duke of (675), I:114. 

Feng Ch’ien (676), I:106. 


Feng Fei (677), 1:42. 

Feng Hsiao-yen (678), II:122. 

Feng Hung (679), ruler of Northern Yen, I:131, 
132. 

Feng Kai (680), 1:93. 

Feng Pa (681), ruler of Northern Yen I:109, 110, 
121, 131. 

Feng Shan (682), II:120. 

Feng Wen-t’ung (683) (see Feng Hung), I:131 n.39. 

Feng Yang (684), I:75. 

Feng Yi (685), [:131. 

Filial Exemplar (686), temple name of the Eastern 
Chin emperor Mu, I:76. 

Filially Pious and Incorrupt (687), I:170. 

First Emperor of Ch’in (Ch’in Shih-huang-ti) 
(688), I:22, 43, 49, 89 n.85. 

First Ruler of Shu-Han (689) (see also Liu Pei), 
1:18. 

First Dismissed Emperor (690): 

a. of Liu Sung (see also Liu Tzu-yeh), 126, 148— 
150, 151, 158, 167, 248, 249. II:14, 15, 19, 
20, 23, 27, 30, 33, 37. 

b. of Northern Wei (see also Hsiao Kung or 
Chieh-min, emperor of Northern Wei), I:202. 

Five Classics (691), 1:193. 11:74, 128. 

Five Elements (692), 1:20. 

Five Pecks of Rice Movement (693), I:100. 

Five Rules for Buddhist laymen, I:85. 

Flower Forest Garden (694), I:125, 125 n.25, 150, 
158. 

Fo-fu (695), ruler of the T’u-yi-hun, I:201 n.36, 
202, 203 n.45. 

Fo kuo chi (696), 1:113. 

Forerunner of the Heir-apparent (697), 1:228. 

Former Chao (698), state and dynasty (see also 
Han, state and dynasty), 1:50, 55, 57, 60, 62, 
72, 133. II:40, 41. 

Former Ch’in (699), state and dynasty, I:72, 74, 
75, 79, 84, 86, 89, 90, 92, 93, 95, 99, 133. IT:40, 
4]. 

Former Han (700), state and dynasty, I:20, 21, 46, 
49, 50, 64, 65 n.30, 101, 170. II:13, 14, 16, 24, 
28, 29, 39, 41, 47, 48, 49, 54, 66, 72, 74. 

Former Liang (701), state and dynasty, 1:53, 55, 
57, 63, 64, 68, 72, 73, 77, 79, 80, 84, 89, 101, 
133. 

Former Yen (702), state and dynasty, 1:67, 68, 71, 
72, 75-77, 79, 80, 88, 89, 99, 110, 133. II:39. 

Fou-ch’eng prefecture, I:113. 

Fou chu tzu (703), II:130 

Fou-ling (704): 

a. king of (see Hsiao Pao-chiian, emperor of 
Southern Ch’i), 1:186. 

b. prefecture, 1:23, 60. 

Fou Mountain Dam, I:196. 

Fou prefecture, 1:65, 89. 

Franke, Otto, I:8, 90. 
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Fu Ch’ang (705), 1:72, 74. 

Fu-ch’eng prefecture, I:57. 

Fu Chien (d.355) (706), emperor of Former Ch’in, 
1:71, 72, 73, 74. 1:41. 

Fu Chien (d.385) (707), emperor of Former Ch'in, 
1:8, 75, 75 n.50, 76, 78-80, 83-91, 93, 95, 109. 
11:40, 41, 72, 78. 

Fu Ching (708), I:74. 

Fu-ch’un prefecture, I:14, 31. II:31. 

Fu Ch’ung (709), emperor of Former Ch’in, 1:95. 

Fu Fa (710), 1:76, 90. 

Fu Hsiung (711), 1:74, 75. 

Fu Hui(712), 1:88. 

Fu Hung (713), I:72, 75. 

Fu Hung (714), 1:90, 108. 

Fu Jung (715), 1:86,, 87, 88 n.79. 

Fu Lang (716), 1:89. 

Fu Liang (717), 1:123, 127, 128. 11:14, 26, 126. 

Fu-lien-ch’ou (718), ruler of the T’u-yii-hun, [:175 
n.14, 194, 201, 201 n.36. 

Fu Lo (719), 1:84. 

Fu Mo-po (720), I:77, 79. 

Fu-nan (721), state, I:129, 194. II:80-83, 85, 87, 
90, 91. 

Fu P’i (722), emperor of Former Ch’in, 1:85, 88, 

93 


Fu poetry (723), 1:50. 

Fu-sang, island (724), 11:83 n.8. 

Fu Sheng (725), emperor of Former Ch’in, I:74- 
76, 84, 90 

Fu T’ai (726), 1:225. 

Fu Teng (727), emperor of Former Ch'in, 1:93, 94, 
95. 

Fu Wu-chi (728), II:133. 

Fu-yang (729): 
a. prefecture, I:124, 128, 174. 
b. princess of, [:128. 

Fu Yeh-chu (730), 1:223, 224. 

Full Marquis (731), 11:54. 


Gate of All-Embracing Light (732), 1:58, 61, 98, 
103. 

Gate of Established Light (733), I:111. 

Gate of Proper Light (734), I:161. 

Gate of the Cloud Dragon (735), 1:82, 177, 187, 
193, 242. 

Gate of the Great Thoroughfare (736), I:200. 

Gate of the Green Dragon (737), I:35. 

Gate of the Vermilion Bird (738), I:141, 160-161. 

Gate of Western Brightness (739), I:128. 

General (740), II:117. 

General and Commissioner over the Army (741), 
1:56, 59, 82, 157, 160, 184, 212, 215, 235, 245. 
II:73. 

General-in-chief (742), I:18, 26, 28, 30, 31, 33, 
35, 36, 38, 40, 42, 52, 54, 56, 71-74, 77, 79, 
88, 89, 91-93, 96,97, 101, 104, 105, 114, 129, 
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140, 184, 203, 205, 206, 218, 223. 

General-in-chief of Agile Cavalry (743), 1:58, °8, 
103, 124, 128, 148, 151, 164, 172, 173, 1-3, 
180, 188, 204, 220, 237, 245. 

General-in-chief of Chariots and Cavalry (744), 
I:53, 60,62, 102, 116, 122, 124, 128, 146-148, 
161, 164, 172, 192. 

General-in-chief of the Central Army (745), I:173 
178-179, 210, 237. 

General-in-chief of the Central Guards (740) 
1:24]. 

General-in-chief of the Universe (747), I:212. 

General-in-chief Who Brings Repose to the Eas 
(748), 1:197. 

General-in-chief Who Comforts the Army (749). 
1:82. 

General-in-chief Who Comforts the East (750) 
I:195, 234. 

General-in-chief Who Commands the West (751) 
IT:72. 

General-in-chief Who Is Spirited Like a Drager. 
(752), 1:101. 

General-in-chief Who Keeps the East in Peace 
(753), 1:138. 

General-in-chief Who Keeps the West in Peace 
(754), 1:122. 

General-in-chief Who Maintains the Army in Peace 
(755), 1:64, 123, 144,177. 

General-in-chief Who Maintains the East in Peace 
(756), 1:44, 45, 51, 114, 122n.8, 123, 130, 145. 
149, 166, 172, 175, 192, 197, 245. II:72. 

General-in-chief Who Maintains the Guards in 
Peace (757), 1:224. II:72. 

General-in-chief Who Maintains the West in Peace 
(758), 1:64, 69, 116, 143. 

General-in-chief Who Subdues the East (759), 1:33. 
100, 122, 147, 180, 186, 192. II:72. 

General-in-chief Who Subdues the North (760), 
1:67, 72, 198, 202, 206 n.56, 218, 222. 

General-in-chief Who Subdues the South (761), 
1:131, 145, 222, 237. 

General-in-chief Who Subdues the West (762), 
I:55, 62, 73, 108, 122, 127, 130, 131, 133, 135. 
151. IL:72. 

General-in-chief Who Supports the State (763). 
1:91. 

General in Command of the Centre (764), I:128. 
155, 178, 185, 232, 241. II:72. 

General Li (765), 1:159. 

General of Agile, Cavalry (766), I:27, 32, 33, 42, 
56, 61, 68, 77, 113, 122, 138, 147, 178, 210. 
236, 245. II:72. 

General of Amassed Crossbow-men (767), I:137. 
I]:72. 

General of Chariots and Cavalry (768), 1:26, 27, 
32, 34, 43, 53, 59, 143, 151, 156, 164, 174, 
192 n.1, 195, 203, 207, 239. II:72, 118. 


General of Light Chariots (769), I:209. II:72. 
General of Resolute Cavalry (770), I:150, 162, 186, 
187, 193, 193 n.7. II:72, 82, 117, 120. 
General of Skilled Soldiers (771), II:72. 
General of the Central Army (772), I:73, 77, 116, 
151, 160, 176, 178, 244, 245. II:72, 116. 
General of the Central Guards (773), I:109, 207, 
210, 217, 236. II:72. 

General of the Cloud Flags (774), I:209, 210. II:74. 

General of the Gentlemen-of-the-Household 
(775), 1:23, 142. 1:73. 

General of the Gentlemen-of-the-Household 
Directing the Market (776), 1:42. 

General of the Gentlemen-of-the-Household for 
All Purposes (777), 1:41. II:73. 

General of the Gentlemen-of-the-Household of the 
Left (778), I:176. 

General of the Gentlemen-of-the-Household of the 
North (779), 1:60, 75-77. IL:73. 

General of the Gentlemen-of-the-Household of the 
South (780), 1:63, 66, 85. II:73. 

General of the Gentlemen-of-the-Household of the 
West (781), 1:77, 86, 185, 186, 210, 214. 

General of the Gentlemen-of-the-Household 
Protecting the Hsiung-nu (782), 1:91, 124, 131, 
133. 

General of the Gentlemen-of-the-Household Who 
Pacifies the Yiieh (783), I:110. 
General of the Guards (784), I:17, 24, 25, 30, 33, 
36, 38, 42, 100, 116, 136, 150, 160. IT:72. 
General of the Guards of the Left (785), 1:56, 83, 
102, 144, 150, 152, 181, 182, 211, 212, 232, 
239, 240, 241. II:72. 

General of the Guards of the Right (786), 1:62, 
102, 160, 177, 181, 184, 185, 195, 243. II:72. 

General of the Left (787), 1:25, 32, 37, 40, 115. 
II:72. 

General of the Left Army (788), I:137, 162, 165. 
II:72. 

General of the Martial Guards (789), 1:32, 35. 11:72, 
82. 

General of the Palace (790), II:116, 120. 

General of the Rear (791), II:117. 

General of the Right (792), 1:36, 56, 63, 72, 81, 
98,111, 112, 129, 153, 160, 182. II:38, 72. 

General of the Right Army (793), 1:162, 171. 

General of the Van (794), 1:24, 32, 98, 102, 103, 
112, 161, 165. II:72, 117. 

General Who Awes the Distance (795), 1:84. II:73. 

General Who Awes the North (796), 1:26, 43. II:73. 

General Who Awes the South (797), 1:42. II:73. 

General Who Brings Repose to the Aboriginals 
(798), 11:74. 

General Who Brings Repose to the Distance (799), 
1:214, 242. 

General Who Brings Repose to the East (800), 
1:197, 207, 234. 


General Who Brings Repose to the North (801), 
1:79, 101, 103, 104, 113, 114, 137, 138, 145, 
177, 185, 187. II:73, 73 n.2, 120. 

General Who Brings Repose to the South (802), 
1:138. 

General Who Brings Repose to the West (803), 
1:201, 202. 

General Who Comforts the Army (804), 1:81, 127, 
139, 142, 152, 153, 164. II:73. 

General Who Comforts the East (805), I:207. 

General Who Commands the Army (806), I:59, 
61, 83, 102, 123, 150, 151, 154, 160, 162, 180, 
181, 184, 211, 218, 224, 230. II:73. 

General Who Displays Fierceness (807), 1:42, 44. 
11:73. 

General Who Entrusts Awe (808), I:197, 198, 210. 

General Who Entrusts Fierceness (809), I:194, 231, 
232. II:73. 

General Who Establishes Awe (810), 1:44, 49, 86, 
103, 107, 111, 137. II:73. 

General Who Establishes Fierceness (811), 1:66, 
69, 103, 111. 

General Who Excites Awe (812), II:73, 83 n.9. 

General Who Excites Fierceness (813), 1:105, 107. 
11:73, 81, 82. 

General Who Excites the Distance (814), I:196. 
II:73. 

General Who Extends Fierceness (815), 1:44, 111. 
11:73, 116. 

General Who Illustrates Awe (816), II:73. 

General Who Is Awesome Like a Tiger (817), II:74. 

General Who Is Courageous and Ardent (818), 
1:222. II:73. 

General Who Is Loyal and Fierce (819), 1:245. 

General Who Is Martial and Stern (820), 1:44. II:74. 

General Who Is Pillar of Heaven (821), 1:207. 

General Who Is Severe and Martial (822), 1:44. 
11:74. 

General Who Is Spirited Like a Dragon (823), 1:44, 
54, 56, 66, 72, 86, 88, 89, 90, 91, 93-95, 99, 
103, 115, 134, 156. II:74, 83 n.9, 120. 

General Who Is Stern and Awesome (824), 1:229 
n.1. II:74. 

General Who Keeps the East in Peace (826), 1:44, 
51, 86, 135, 138, 147, 151, 232, 244. II:73. 
General Who Keeps the Distance in Peace (827), 

1:16. II:73. 

General Who Keeps the North in Peace (828), I:53, 
109, 142, 152, 202, 210. 11:73, 74. 

General Who Keeps the Right in Peace (829), 1:215. 
II:73. 

General Who Keeps the South in Peace (830), 1:44, 
175, 176, 194, 237. Il:73, 74. 

General Who Keeps the West in Peace (831), 1:69, 
76, 124, 139, 157, 160, 174, 175, 192-194, 215. 

General Who Maintains the Army in Peace (832), 
1:23, 39, 53, 69, 78, 86, 105, 107, 142, 144, 
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150 n.95, 151, 162, 177, 181 n.24, 184. II:73. 

General Who Maintains the North in Peace (833), 
1:56, 74, 75, 103, 123, 150, 151, 164, 195, 203- 
204. II:73. 

General Who Maintains the South in Peace (834), 
1:32, 34,44, 111,175, 181, 215, 217, 230. [:73. 

General Who Maintains the Troops in Peace (835), 
1:21]. 11:73. 

General Who Maintains the West in Peace (836), 
1:53, 60n.23, 65, 101, 112, 115, 127, 173, 174, 
175, 192, 194, 215. 

General Who Manifests Awe (837), 1:43, 93. II:73. 

General Who Manifests Fierceness (838), 1:86, 106. 
11:73. 

General Who Pacifies the Caitiffs (839), 1:43. II:73. 

General Who Pacifies the East (840), 1:34, 130, 
215, 244. 11:73. 

General Who Pacifies the North (841), 1:60, 73, 
109, 130, 180, 193 ns.5 and 7, 195, 198, 202, 
207, 241. 11:73. 

General Who Pacifies the South (842), 1:25, 44, 
61, 63, 80, 184, 193, 225, 232. 11:73, 118. 
General Who Pacifies the West (843), 1:66, 75, 107, 
112, 122, 132, 151, 156, 165, 184, 185, 186, 

205, 210, 215, 225. II:73. 

General Who Proclaims Awe (844), 1:214. II:73. 

General Who Proclaims Courage (845), 1:199, 205, 
216. 11:73. 

General Who Proclaims Fierceness (846), II:73. 

General Who Proclaims Firmness (847), I:198, 209, 
225 n.113, 237. 

General Who Proclaims Goodness (848), I:209, 
210. II:73. 

General Who Rouses Awe (849), 1:56. II:73. 

General Who Scouts and Attacks (850), 1:82, 102, 
108, 150, 161, 162, 213. 11:73. 

General Who Soars Like a Dragon (851), [:86. II:74. 

General Who Soars Like an Eagle (852), 1:86. II:74. 

General Who Subdues the Caitiffs (853), 1:42, 67, 
85, 86 n.78, 94, 98, 110, 138, 142, 176. 11:73. 

General Who Subdues the East (854), 1:113. 

General Who Subdues the North (855), 1:32, 128, 
160, 176, 206. 

General Who Subdues the South (856), I:45, 66, 
99,129, 141, 149, 193. II:73. 

General Who Subdues the West (857), 1:39, 56, 
67,69, 74, 76,91, 95, 127, 129, 130, 156, 157, 
173, 192-193. II:73. 

General Who Supports Righteousness (858), [:37. 
I]:73. 

General Who Supports the State (859), 1:69, 86, 
97, 98-103, 105, 111, 112, 114, 138, 141, 143, 
145, 165, 171, 172, 174, 175, 177, 178, 183, 
185, 193. 1:73, 74 n.2, 117. 

General Who Surpasses the Army (860), 1:74, 76, 
78, 85, 86, 102, 103, 105, 111, 115, 126, 129, 
141, 150, 155-156, 162, 162 n. 127, 165, 178, 
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186, 187. 11:73, 118. 

General Who Tranquilizes the East (861), 1:197. 
I]:73. 

General Who Tranquilizes the South (862), I1:200. 

Gentleman Cavalier Attendant (863), I:228. 

Gentleman for Comprehensive Duty (864), II:117. 
118. 

Gentleman-in-Attendance of the Yellow Gates 
(865), 1:34, 61, 128, 164. 

Gentleman-of-the-Household (866), 1:45. 11:82. 

Gentleman of the Imperial Library (867), 1:1 28. 

Gentleman of the Masters of Writing (868), I: 109, 
228. 11:31, 121. 

Gentleman-of-the-Palace (869), I:45. 

Gentleman of the Palace Writers (870), 1:35, 97, 
110, 138. 

Glorious Exemplar (871), temple name of the 
Eastern Chin emperor Ch’eng, 1:68. 

Glorious Founder (872): 

a. temple name of the Northern Wei emperor 
Hsien-wen, [:157. 

b. second temple name of the Northern Ch’i 
emperor Wen-hsuan, I:233. 

Gobi, 1:68. 

Government slaves, 1:37. II:16, 17. 

Governor (873), 1:59, 61, 102, 134, 207, 210, 214. 

Graceful Lady (874), II:28. 

Grand Administrator (875), I:15, 16, 22-28, 30, 
34, 35, 38, 39, 40, 42-44, 54, 57, 60, 61, 67, 
75-77, 79, 85, 89, 92-94, 99, 100, 101, 103, 
104, 106-108, 114, 120, 121 n.3, 124, 129, 
134-137, 143, 145, 150, 152, 156, 157, 165, 
170, 174, 177, 178, 183, 187, 196, 198, 201, 
211, 214, 221-224, 232. 11:31, 32, 1:67. 

Grand Astrologer (876) (see also Prefect Grand 
Astrologer), 1:158. 

Grand Chancellor (877), 1:203, 209, 212, 242. 

Grand Chief Commandant (878), 1:18,51, 54, 71, 
77,79, 88, 92, 93, 96,97, 101, 102, 105, 114, 
122, 188 n.49, 200, 218. 

Grand Chief Commandant of the Five Regional 
Divisions (879), 1:49. 

Grand Chief Commandant of the Six Barbarian 
tribes (880), 1:62. 

Grand Coachman (881), 1:211.11:48, 49, 50. 

Grand Commandant (822), 1:24, 44, 52, 61, 91, 
103, 111, 137, 140, 149, 151, 156, 160, 166, 
180-184, 199, 203, 218, 225, 228, 229, 233, 
234. 11:34 n.40, 48, 49, 50, 76. 

Grand Consort (833), II:30 n.26. 

Grand Consort Ho (884) (concubine of Kao, 
emperor of Southern Ch’i), II:33. 

Grand Consort Jen (885) (concubine of Kao, 
emperor of Southern Ch’i), II:33. 

Grand Consort Lo (886) (concubine of Kao, 
emperor of Southern Ch’i), 1:33. 

Grand Exemplar (887): 


a. temple name of the Shu emperor Li Hsiung, 
1:65. 
b. temple name of the Eastern Chin emperor 
Chien-wen, I:82. 
c. temple name of the Former Ch’in emperor 
Fu Teng, I:95. 
d. temple name of the Northern Wei emperor 
Ming-yiian, I:125. e. second temple name of 
the Liang emperor Chien-wen, 1:214. 
Grand Founder (888): 
a. temple name of the Later Ch’in emperor Yao 
Ch’ ang, 1:94. 
b. temple name of the Northern Wei emperor 
Tao-wu, 1:1 10. 
c. second temple name of the Liu Sung emperor 
Wen, 1:139. 
d. temple name of the Southern Ch’i emperor 
Kao, I:1 73. 
Grand Guardian (889), 1:52, 225. II:49, 49 n.50, 
50. 
Grand Herald (890), 1:41, 56. II:48, 49, 50, 82. 
Grand Master (891), I:203. 11:49, 49 n.50. 
Grand Master of Ceremonies (892), I:19, 23, 25, 
28, 31, 34, 43, 61, 81, 98, 229. II:48, 49, 50, 51 
n.21. 
Grand Minister of Agriculture (893), 11:48, 49, 50. 
Grand Minister of Works (894), II:48. 
Grand Minister over the Masses (895), 1:33, 53. 
II:48. 
Grand Palace Grandee (896), I:171, 193 n.7. 
Grand Provisioner (897), I:158. 
Grand Steward (898), 1:53, 59, 82, 103, 116, 147, 
148, 220. 11:49, 50. 
Grand Supreme Emperor (899): 
a. Wu-ch’eng, emperor of Northern Ch’i, 1:235. 
b. Last Ruler of Northern Ch’i, 1:241. 
Grand Tutor (900), 1:30, 52, 166, 179, 221, 225, 
238, 244. 11:47, 48, 49, 49 n.50. 
Grand Tutor of the Heir-apparent (901), 1:28, 42, 
207, 221. 
Grandee Secretary (902), 1:36, 170. 11:48 n.14, 49, 
50. 
Great Ch’in (903): 
a. see Former Ch’in, I:76. 
b. see Later Ch’in, 1:92. 
Great Emperor (904), posthumous title of the Wu 
emperor Sun Ch’iian, I;29. 
Great King of Han (905), 1:52. 
Great Minister of State (906), 1:224. 
Great Shan-yii (907), 1:50, 53, 62, 64, 71-73, 89, 
92, 93, 96, 97, 109, 122. 
Guitar (908), II:74. 


Hai-hsi, duke of (909), I:76, 81. 
Hai-ling, king of (910), 1:144. 
Hai-nan (911), 1:22, 26, 26 n.45, 130. 
Hai-yen (912): 


a. prefecture, [:39, 104. 
b. princess of, 1:124. II:19 

Hai-yii prefecture, 1:63, 64. 

Hall of Benevolence and Long Life (913), 1:162. 

Hall of Excellent Virtue (914), I:235. 

Hall of Glorious Light (915), II:81. 

Hall of Great Rise (916), II:107. 

Hall of Luminous Majesty (917), 1:206. 

Hall of No Restraint (918), I:197. 

Hall of Protracted Virtue (919), I:177. 

Hall of the Grand Ultimate (920), 1:61, 142, 196, 
216, 231, 235, 243. 

Hall of Virtuous Instruction (921), 1:245. 

Han (922): 

a. emperor of (title assumed by Hou Ching), 
1:214. 

b. king of, 1:50, 212. 

c. state and dynasty (see also Former Han and 
Later Han), 1:60. II:13-15, 17, 25, 28, 30, 38, 
39, 40n.55, 47, 49, 54, 62, 74, 104, 143, 145. 

d. state and dynasty of the Hsiung-nu, 1:50-52, 
109, 133. II:40, 41, 44. 

Han (Shu) (923), state and dynasty in Ssu-ch’uan, 
1:67-69, 72, 73, 110. 

Han Chin ch'un-ch’iu (924), 1:37 n.81. 

Han Ch’in-hu (925), 1:245. 

Han-chung (926): 

a. commandery, I:17, 204. 

b. king of, 1:17. 

Han Huang (927) I:60-63, 69. 

Han River (928) (see also Mien River), 1:16, 17, 
29, 38, 66, 71, 73, 74, 85, 88, 99, 100, 103, 
107, 108, 131, 134, 138, 152, 154, 156, 165, 
175, 181, 182, 194, 198, 204, 206, 211, 218, 
219, 237, 245. 11:34, 46, 69, 101, 104, 106. 

Han-shan Dam, I:199, 206, 220. 

Han shu (929), 1:21, 49, 65, 171. 11:143. 

Han Tang (930), I:18. 

Han Tao-ch’ing (931), 1:161, 162. 

Han Tsung (932), 1:30, 30 n.52. 

Han Yung (933), [:64. 

Han Yiian (934), 1:93. 

Hanoi, 1:16, 17. 

Harem (935), 1:21, 44, 45, 61, 134, 149, 158, 159, 
187, 217, 245. 11:14, 16, 17, 19, 21, 28-38. 
Heavenly King (936), 1:63, 65, 72, 76, 95, 96, 100, 

109, 110, 224. 

Heng K’ai-chih (937), 1:108. 

Heng-yang (938): 

a. king of, 1:127, 172, 179, 182, 233, 250, 253. 

b. kingdom, I:251, 251 n.13. 

Heterodox bandits (939), 57, 80, 82, 93, 94, 100, 
131, 156, 157, 201, 205. 

Ho (940): 

a. concubine of Sun Ho) empress dowager, I:32, 
40. 11:25. 

b. emperor of Later Han, II:24, 25. 
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c. emperor of Southern Ch’i (see also Hsiao Pao- 
jung), I:188-189, 192. II:15, 21, 24, 27, 34, 
34 n.37. 

Ho (941): 

a. clan and faction of Later Han, II:24, 25. 

b. clan of Lu-chiang, II:23. 

c.empress of Ling, emperor of Later Han; 
empress dowager, II:16, 25. 

Ho Ch’ang (942), II:74. 

Ho Ch’e (943), 11:119. 

Ho Chien (944), II:117. 

Ho Chin (945), Later Han regent, II:14, 25. 

Ho Ching-ying (946), empress of Hsiao Chao-yeh, 
emperor of Southern Ch’i (the “King of Yi- 
lin”), 1:176, 177. 11:20, 23. 

Ho-ch’iu Garrison, I:194. 

Ho Chun (947), II:18. 

Ho Ch’ung (948), 1:42. 

Ho Ch’ung (949), I:67. 

Ho-ch’t, territory, J:115. 

Ho Fa-ni (950), empress of Mu, emperor of Eastern 
Chin, I:75, 85, 105, 106. II:15, 18, 19, 20n.16, 
23, 26. 

Ho-fei prefecture, I:24, 30, 41,55, 56, 62, 78, 157, 
194, 208, 218, 224, 231. II:74, 75 n.4. 

Ho-hsi, king of (951), 1:102, 112, 123, 124, 131, 
133, 135. 

Ho Hsien (952), I1:118. 

Ho Hui-wen (953), [:152. 

Ho-jo Pi (954), 1:245. 

Ho-jo Tun (955), 1:233, 234. 

Ho Kuang (956), 1:81. 

Ho-lien Ch’ang (957), emperor of Ta Hsia, I:130. 

Ho-lien Ch’ti-chieh (958) (see Ho-lien Po-po), 
I:109 n.145. 

Ho-lien Ch’ii-mien (959) (see Ho-lien Po-po), 
1:109 n.145. 

Ho-lien Pao-tzu (960), I:109. 

Ho-lien Po-po (961), emperor of Ta Hsia, I:109, 
114, 116, 121. II:72. 

Ho-lien Ting (962), emperor of Ta Hsia, I:130. 

Ho-lien Wei-ch’en (963), I:109. 

Ho-lien Wu (964), I:109. 

Ho-lien Wu-huan (965) (see Ho-lien Pao-tzu), 
1:109 n.146. 

Ho Ling-yiian (966) (principal wife of the future 
First Dismissed Emperor of Liu Sung), I:145, 
147. 11:15, 20. 

Ho-lo-chen (967), ruler of the T’u-yii-hun, [:201, 
202. 

Ho-lo-tan (968), state, 11:82, 84, 88, 90. 

Ho-lo-t’o (969), state, 11:87, 90. 

Ho Mai (970), 1:149. 

Ho-nan (971): 

a. commandery, 1:94, 100. II:18, 21, 23, 31. 
b. king of (Western Ch’in title), 93, 96. 
c. king of (T’u-yt-hun title), 132, 139, 172- 
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175, 192, 194, 201-203. 
d. king of (title of Hou Ching), I:205. 

Ho Nu (972), 1:91. 

Ho-pa-t’an (973), state, If:102 n.82. 

Ho province (974), 1:92, 130, 132, 133, 135, 139, 
145, 172-175, 192, 194, 201-203, 205. 

Ho-p’u commandery (975), I:16, 26 n.45, 204. 

Ho Shao (976), 1:42, 46. 

Ho Ta (977), 1:23. 

Ho Tan-chih (978), I:105. 

Ho Te-ch’ang (979), II:119. 

Ho Te-chi (980), II:119. 

Ho Tien (981), 1:44. 

Ho T’ien-te (982), 11:120, 123. 

Ho Ting (983), I:42. 

Ho-tung (984): 

a. commandery, 1:50. II:22. 
b. duke of 1:155. 
c. king of, I:182, 250, 254. II:15. 

Ho Wen-fa (985), II:118. 

Ho Wu-chi (986), I:105-108, 111. II:76. 

Ho Yin (987), 1:177. 

Ho-yin prefecture, I:50. 

Hoang, Pierre, II:136, 137, 143. 

Holzman, Donald, 1:87, 88. 

Honourable Concubine (988), II:30. 

Honourable Consort (989), I:159, 160, 244, 245. 
11:29, 30, 30 n.26, 35. 

Honourable Consort Yin (990) (concubine of 
Hsiao-wu, emperor of Liu Sung), II:33. 

Honourable Consort Yiian (991) (concubine of 
Ming, emperor of Southern Ch’i), II:34. 

Honourable Consort Chiang (992) (concubine of 
Wen, emperor of Ch’en), II:35. 

Honourable Consort K’ung (993) (concubine of 
Wen, emperor of Ch’en), II:35. 

Honourable Consort Ch’ien (994) (concubine of 
Hstian, emperor of Ch’en), II:35. 

Honourable Lady (995), II:29, 30, 32. 

Honourable Lady Ou (996) (concubine of Kao, 
emperor of Southern Ch’1i), II:33. 

Honourable Lady Yiian (997) (concubine of Yiian, 
emperor of Liang), II:35. 

Honourable Lady P’eng (998) (concubine of 
Hstian, emperor of Ch’en), II:35. 

Honourable Lady K’ung (999) (concubine of the 
Last Ruler of Ch’en), 1:245. 1:35. 

Honourable Secondary Wife (1000), I:149, 200. 
11:29, 30, 33-35, 42. 

Honourable Secondary Wife Yin (1001) 
(concubine of Hsiao-wu, emperor of Liu 
Sung), 1:158. 

Honourable Secondary Wife Hsieh (1002) 
(concubine of Kao, emperor of Southern 
Ch’i), II:33. 

Honourable Secondary Wife Yin (1003) 
(concubine of Ming, emperor of Southern 


Ch’'i), 11:34. 

Honourable Secondary Wife Ting (1004) 
(concubine of Wu, emperor of Liang), 11:34. 

Honourable Secondary Wife Kung (1005) 
(concubine of the Last Ruler of Ch’en), II:35. 

Hou An-tu (1006), I:221, 222, 225, 229-236. 1:14. 

Hou Chen (1007), 1:216, 218, 230, 231, 233, 234. 
11:74. 

Hou Ching (1008), I:205-208, 208 n.60, 209-218, 
220, 223, 225, 229 n.2, 235, 236, 252. 11:12, 
76-78, 84, 85, 101, 132. 

Hou Han shu (1009): 
of Hsieh Ch’eng, I:21. II:31. 
of Fan Yeh, I:136. II:44, 75-76, 143. 
of Yiian Shan-sung, 1:101. 

Hou-kuan, locality, 1:36. 

Hou Li (1010), 1:56. 

Hou Ling-shao (1011), If:121. 

Hou Tzu-chien (1012), 1:215. 

Hsi Ch’ao (1013), 1:80. 

Hsi-ch’ang prefecture (1014), I:177. 

Hsi Hsi (1015), 1:43. 

Hsi-ling prefecture, I:42, 45. 

Hsi-p'ing (1016): 

a. commandery, I:99, 99 n.113. 
b. duke of, 1:53, 62, 69, 72, 77, 79, 89. 
c. king of, 1:96, 99. 

Hsi prefecture, 1:91. 

Hsi Tso-ch’ih (1017), 1:37. 

Hsi-tu prefecture, I:99 n.113. 

Hsi-yang (1018): 

a, duke of, I:161. 

b. commandery, I:139, 143. 

c. king of, 1:181, 182, 248, 252, 254. 
d. kingdom, 1:251. 

e. prefecture, 1:155, 165, 173. II:68. 

Hsia (1019) (concubine of Yuan, emperor of 
Liang), 11:35. 

Hsia Chi (1020), 1:102. 

Hsia (1021): 

a. Chinese clan, I:103. 
b. Hsien-pi clan, 11:45. 

Hsia-hou Kung-yiin (1022), I:245. 

Hsia-hou Tan (1023), I:186, 198. 

Hsia-hou Tsu-huan (1024), 1:144. 

Hsia-hou Yeh (1025), II:120, 123. 

Hsia Hsiang (1026), 1:43. 

Hsia Hsing (1027), 1:102. 

Hsia-k’ou township, 1:34, 42-45, 106, 144, 165, 
211. 

Hsia-p’i (1028): 

a. commandery, I:150. 
b. prefecture, 1:109, 203. 

Hsia-pien (1029): 

a. duke of, 1:66. 
b. prefecture, 1:64. 

Hsia-shih Mountain, I:86. 


Hsiang Chih (1030), II:62. 
Hsiang (1031): 
a. perhaps original family name of Liu Yu, [:121. 
b. prefecture, 11:46. 
Hsiang (1032) clan of Shan-yang prefecture, II:44. 
Hsiang-ch’eng, princess of (1033), 1:55. 
Hsiang-ch’eng prefecture, I:57. 
Hsiang fang (1034), II:130. 
Hsiang-kuo (1035): 
a. duke of, [:72. 
b. prefecture, I:53, 55, 56, 63, 66, 71. 11:74, 75 
n.4. 
Hsiang-nan prefecture (1036), 1:59. 
Hsiang-p ing (1037), viscount of, II:120. 
Hsiang province (1038), I:108, 127, 142, 152, 165, 
211, 217, 222, 237. 
Hsiang-shu-p’eng (1039), ruler of Teng-chih, I:174, 
193, 193 n.5., If:101. 
Hsiang-tung (1040): 
a. king of, [:182, 196, 214, 251, 254. 
b. kingdom, [:139, 150, 183. 
Hsiang-yang (1041): 
a. king of, 1:248. 
b. prefecture, 1:15, 16, 26, 27, 60, 63, 64, 66, 
73, 79, 85, 86, 88, 99, 107, 114, 115, 142, 
185, 186, 211, 218, 219. 11:34, 45, 46, 68. 
Hsiang-yi prefecture, I:79, 83. 
Hsiang Yu (1042), 1:53. 
Hsiao Ch’a (1043), emperor of Later Liang, I:211, 
218, 219, 234. I1:131. 
Hsiao Ch’an (1044), 1:170. 
Hsiao Chang (1045), I:170, 171. 
Hsiao Chang (1046) (not same as above), 1:221. 
Hsiao Ch’ang-mao (1047), I:172, 174, 176, 182, 
182 n.29, 250. II:15. 
Hsiao-chao (1048), emperor of Northern Ch’i (see 
also Kao Yen), 1:233, 234. 
Hsiao Chao-chou (1049), [:185 n.38. 
Hsiao Chao-hsiu (1050), 1:177, 181, 182. 
Hsiao Chao-ts’an (1051), 1:177, 181, 182. 
Hsiao Chao-wen (1052), emperor of Southern Ch’i 
(see “King of Hai-ling”), 1:177, 178-180. 
Hsiao Chao-yeh (1053), emperor of Southern Ch’i 
(see “King of Yui-lin”), I:176-178, 180, 181, 251 
n.14. 
Hsiao Che (1054) (see Wu, emperor of Southern 
Ch’i), [:172-174, 249. 
Hsiao Ch’en (1055), I1:118, 123. 
Hsiao Cheng (1056), [:171. 
Hsiao Cheng-piao (1057), 1:207. 
Hsiao Cheng-te (1058), 1:207, 208. 1:76 
Hsiao Cheng-tse (1059), I:202. 
Hsiao Ch’eng-chih (1060), I:171. 
Hsiao Chi (1061), 1:195. 
Hsiao Chi (1062), [:196, 211, 216-218. II:131. 
Hsiao Chi-ch’ing (1063), 1:225, 239. 
Hsiao Ch’'iang (1064), 1:178, 179, 250. 
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Hsiao Chiao (1065), I:170. 

Hsiao Ch’iao (1066), I:216. 

Hsiao Chien (1067), 1:143. 

Hsiao Chien (1068), I:179 n.21, 250. 

Hsiao Ching (1069), II:69. 

Hsiao-ching (1070), emperor of Eastern Wei (see 
also Yiian Shan-chien), I:204, 212, 220. 

Hsiao ching yi-su (1071), 11:130. 

Hsiao Chiu (1072), I:216. 

Hsiao Ch’iu (1073), 1:179, 250. 

Hsiao Cho (1074), [:121 n.3. 

Hsiao Chou (1075), I:170. 

Hsiao-chuang (1076), emperor of Northern Wei 
(see also Yiian Tzu- yu), I:199, 201, 202. 

Hsiao Chuang (1077), I:222, 230, 231, 233. 

Hsiao Ch’ung-chih (1078), I:174. 

Hsiao Ch’tteh (1079), II:118. 

Hsiao Chitin (1080), 1:17]. 

Hsiao Chiin (1081), I:172, 179, 250. 

Hsiao (1082) clan of Lan-ling prefecture, I1:45, 47. 

Hsiao Fan (1083), 1:206, 208. II:62 

Hsiao Fang-chih (1084) (see Ching, emperor of 
Liang), 1:217, 220, 221. 

Hsiao Fang-chu (1085), 1:213, 220. 

Hsiao Fang-chii (1086) (see also Hsiao Yiian-liang), 
1:217. 

Hsiao Fang-liieh (1087), 1:217, 219, 220. 

Hsiao Fang-p’ing (1088), I:220. 

Hsiao Fang-teng (1089), I:211, 220, 230. 

Hsiao Feng (1090) (son of Kao, emperor of 
Southern Ch’i), I:179, 250. 

Hsiao Feng (1091) (brother of Ming, emperor of 
Southern Ch’i), [:179. 

Hsiao Hao (1092), 1:170, 171. 

Hsiao Hao (1093), I:179 n.21, 250. 

Hsiao Ho (1094), [:170, 171. 

Hsiao House (1095) of Southern Ch’i, II:130. 

Hsiao Hsin (1096), [:215. 

Hsiao Hsiu (1097), 1:170. 

Hsiao Hsiu (1098), 1:192. 

Hsiao Hsii (1099), 1:195. 

Hsiao Hstian (1100), 1:179, 181, 182, 250. 

Hsiao Huan (1101), 1:244, 244 n.42. 

Hsiao Huang (1102), [:175, 179 n.21, 249. 

Hsiao Hui (1103), 1:192, 225. 

Hsiao Hui-ho (1104), 1:243, 245. 

Hsiao Hui-hsiu (1105), 1:182. 

Hsiao Hui-k’ai (1106), 1:152. 

Hsiao Hui-li (1107), 1:208, 212, 212 n.70. 

Hsiao Hung (1108), I:170. 

Hsiao Hung (1109), I:186, 192, 194, 195, 207. 

Hsiao Jui (1110), 1:179, 250. 

Hsiao Jung (1111), [:186. 

Hsiao Kang (1112) (see Chien-wen, emperor of 
Liang), 1:194, 202, 209. 

Hsiao K’eng (1113), 1:179, 250. 

Hsiao K’o (1114), 1:211, 215, 216. 
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Hsiao Kuei (1115), 1:222-224. I1:37. 

Hsiao K’uei (1116), 1:1 70. 

Hsiao K’uei (1117), emperor of Later Liang, I:234, 
237, 239, 241, 244. If:131. 

Hsiao Lo-tzu (1118), 1:171. 

Hsiao Liang (1119), 1:12] n.3. 

Hsiao Luan (1120) (see also Ming, emperor of 
Southern Ch’i), 1:177, 178, 185. 1:27. 

Hsiao Lun (1121), I:196, 199, 203, 207, 208, 211- 
213, 213 n.72. 11:131. 

Hsiao Mien (1122), 1:88. 

Hsiao-min (1123), Emperor, posthumous title of 
Yti-wen Chiieh, Heavenly King of Northern 
Chou, 1:224. 

Hsiao Ming (1124) (see Hsiao Ytian-ming), I1:206 
n.o/. 

Hsiao-ming (1125), emperor of Northern Wei (see 
also Ytian Hsi1), I:196, 200. II:81, 82. 

Hsiao Ni (1126), I:179 n.21, 249. 

Hsiao Pao (1127), 1:170. 

Hsiao Pao (1128), 1:171. 

Hsiao Pao (1129), II:119. 

Hsiao Pao-chen (1130), I:182, 188. 

Hsiao Pao-chih (1131), I:183, 188. 

Hsiao Pao-chiian (1132), emperor of Southern Ch’'i 
(see “Marquis of Tung-hun”) I:180-187, 193, 
199, 199 n.29. II:15. 

Hsiao Pao-hsiu (1133) (see Hsiao Pao-yu), I:180 
n.22. 

Hsiao Pao-hsiian (1134), 1:180, 185. 11:37. 

Hsiao Pao-hung (1135), I:188. 

Hsiao Pao-jung (1136) (see Ho, emperor of 
Southern Ch’i), 1:180, 183, 185, 186, 188, 193, 
215. 11:27. 

Hsiao Pao-lan (1137), I:188. 

Hsiao Pao-sung (1138), [:180, 188. 

Hsiao Pao-yi (1139), [:180, 180 n.23, 188, 188 
n.50, 192, 197. 

Hsiao Pao-yin (1140), I:180, 187, 188, 188 n.49, 
192, 199, 199 n.29. 

Hsiao Pao-yu (1141), 1:180, 181, 188. 

Hsiao Pao-yiian (1142), I:180, 188. 

Hsiao Pi (1143), 1:179, n.21, 249. 

Hsiao Piao (1144), [:170, 171. 

Hsiao P’ing (1145), 1:197. 

Hsiao Po (1146), 1:218, 225. 

Hsiao prefecture (1147), 11:45. 

Hsiao Shao (1148), 1:170. 

Hsiao Shao (1149), II:131. 

Hsiao Shen (1150), I:177, 178, 180, 181. 

Hsiao Shen-ming (1151) (see Hsiao Yian-ming), 
I:206 n.57. 

Hsiao Shun-chih (1152), I:185. 

Hsiao Shuo (1153), 1:179, 250. 

Hsiao Ssu (1154), 1:208. 

Hsiao Ssu-hua (1155), 1:130, 131, 139. II:76. 

Hsiao Sung (1156), I:184, 187. 11:34. 


Hsiao Ta-ch’eng (1157), 1:214, 215, 219 n.95, 252. 
Hsiao Ta-ch’i (1158), 1:207, 210, 214, 252. 
Hsiao Ta-chih (1159), 1:214, 252. 

Hsiao Ta-ch’iu (1160), 1:214, 252. 

Hsiao Ta-chuang (1161, I:214, 252. 

Hsiao Ta-ch’un (1162), 1:214, 252. 

Hsiao Ta-chiin (1163), 1:214, 252. 

Hsiao Ta-feng (1164), 1:214, 219 n.95, 252. 

Hsiao Ta-hsin (1165), [:212, 214, 252. 

Hsiao Ta-hsin (radical 72) (1166), 1:214, 252. 

Hsiao Ta-hsiin (1167), 1:252. 

Hsiao Ta-huan (1168), [:214, 252. 

Hsiao Ta-k’uan (1169), 1:214, 215, 219 n.95, 252. 

Hsiao Ta-lien (1170), 1:208, 212, 214, 252. 

Hsiao Ta-lin (1171), 1:214, 252. 

Hsiao Ta-wei (1172), 1:214, 252. 

Hsiao Ta-ya (1173), 1:252. 

Hsiao Tan (1174), 1:181. 

Hsiao Tan (1175), 1:192, 195. II:63. 

Hsiao Tan (1176), 1:224. 

Hsiao T’an-chih (1177), I:177, 181, 184. 

Hsiao Tao-ch’eng (1178) (see Kao, emperor of 
Southern Ch’i), [:153, 155, 160-163, 163 
n.130, 164-167, 170, 171, 185. 11:12, 27, 114. 

Hsiao Tao-sheng (1179), 1:172, 177. 

Hsiao Tao-tu (1180), 1:172, 250, 251, 251 n.13. 

Hsiao-te chuan (1181), I[:131. 

Hsiao Ts’o (1182), II:116 n.164, 119. 

Hsiao Tsuan (1183) (see Hsiao Tsung), I:199. 

Hsiao Tsung (1184), 1:194, 199, 199 n.29. II:37. 

Hsiao Tsung (1185), emperor of Later Liang, 1:244. 
11:131. 

Hsiao Tung (1186), 1:214, 216, 218. 

Hsiao T’ung (1187), 1:193, 195-197, 200, 202, 207, 
209, 210, 218. II:15, 34, 63, 131. 

Hsiao T’ung-li (1188), 1:212. 

Hsiao Tzu (1189), 1:205. 

Hsiao Tzu (1190), 1:225. 

Hsiao Tzu-chen (1191), I:179, 251. 

Hsiao Tzu-chen (radical 154) (1192), I:181, 251. 

Hsiao Tzu-chien (1193), 1:182, 251. 

Hsiao Tzu-ching (1194), I:179, 250. 

Hsiao Tzu-ch’ing (1195), I:179, 250. 

Hsiao Tzu-chiin (1196), I:182, 251, 251 n.13. 

Hsiao Tzu-han (1197), I:181, 251. 

Hsiao Tzu-hsia (1198), 1:182, 251. 

Hsiao Tzu-hsiang (1199), I:175, 182 n.30, 250. 

Hsiao Tzu-liang (1200), I:176, 182 n.29, 185 n.38, 
250. II:130. 

Hsiao Tzu-lin (1201), I:182, 251. 

Hsiao Tzu-lun (1202), 1:179, 251. 

Hsiao Tzu-lung (1203), I:178, 179, 250. 

Hsiao Tzu-mao (1204), 1:179, 250. 

Hsiao Tzu-min (1205), 1:182, 251, 251 n.13. 

Hsiao Tzu-ming (1206), 1:181, 1:251. 

Hsiao Tzu-wen(1207), 1:182, 251. 

Hsiao Tzu-yiieh (1208), I:182, 251. 


Hsiao Wang-chih (1209), I:170, 171. 

Hsiao Wei (1210), 1:192, 197. 11:131. 

Hsiao-wen (1211), emperor of Northern Wei (see 
also T’o-pa Hung), [:157, 180, 182, 183, 200, 
201, 204. 11:72, 82, 101, 114. 

Hsiao Wen-shou (1212), grand empress dowager, 
1:12] n.3, 122, 124. 

Hsiao-wu (1213), emperor: 

a. of Eastern Chin (see also Ssu-ma Yao), 1:82- 
97, 100. II:15, 18, 19, 23, 25, 32, 130. 

b. of Liu Sung (see also Liu Chiin, radical 187), 
1:126, 141, 142-148, 150, 151, 158, 248. 
II:15, 19, 20, 23, 27, 32, 33, 38, 41, 58, 68, 
69, 76, 130. 

c. of Northern Wei (see also Yiian Hsiu or Last 
Emperor of Northern Wei), I:203, 204. 

Hsiao Yang (1214), 1:170, 171. 

Hsiao Yao-hsin (1215), I:184. 

Hsiao Yao-kuang (1216), I:179, 182, 184. II:34. 

Hsiao Yen (1217), 1:170, 171. 

Hsiao Yen (1218) (see Wu, emperor of Liang), 
1:182, 185, 185 n.36, 186-189, 199, 206. II:12, 
13, 27, 34, 37, 39, 40, 41, 42, 114. 

Hsiao Yen (1219), 1:244, 244 n.42. 

Hsiao Yi (1220), I:171. 

Hsiao Yi (1221), 1:185, 186, 220. 

Hsiao Yi (1222) (see Yiian, emperor of Liang), 
1:196, 211-213, 213 n.76, 214-218. 

Hsiao Yi (1223), 1:239. 

Hsiao Ying (1224), I:176, 179 n.21, 249. 

Hsiao Ying-chou (1225), I:185, 186. 

Hsiao Ying-fou (1226), I:186. 

Hsiao Yung (1227), I:170. 

Hsiao Yt (1228), I:170. 

Hsiao Yui (1229), 1:208, 211, 218, 220. 

Hsiao Ytian (1230) (see Hsiao Tan), [:224 n.111. 

Hsiao Ytian-liang (1231) (see also Hsiao Fang-chii), 
1:217, 219, 220. 

Hsiao Ytian-ming (1232), I:206, 220-222. 

Hsieh Ai (1233), 1:68. 

Hsieh Ai-chih (1234), 1:86. 

Hsieh An (1235), I:83-86, 90, 92, 95, 97. 

Hsieh Chan (1236), I1:127. 

Hsieh Ch’eng (1237), 1:21. 11:31. 

Hsieh-ch’eng prefecture (1238), I:120. 

Hsieh Chiao (1239), 1:128. 

Hsieh Ching (1240), II:118. 

Hsieh Chuang (1241), II:20, 126. 

Hsieh Ch’tian (1242), II:119. 

Hsieh Chiin (1243), I1:118. 

Hsieh (1244) clan and faction, 1:81, 83, 87. II:46, 
47. 

Hsieh Fan-ching (1245), empress of Shun, emperor 
of Liu Sung, I:166, 171. 11:15, 20, 23. 

Hsieh Hstian (1246), I:85-88, 92. 

Hsieh Hui (1247), 26 1:123, 125, 127, 128. 11:14. 

Hsieh Hui-lien (1248), I1:126. 
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Hsieh Hun (1249), [:112. 11:126. 
Hsieh Lan (1250), II:118. 
Hsieh Ling-ytin (1251), II:126. 
Hsieh Mo (1252), 1:100. 
Hsieh Pan (1253), II:119, 123. 
Hsieh Shao (1254), 1:128. 
Hsieh Shen (1255), II:62. 
Hsieh Shih (1256), 1:86, 92. 
Hsieh Shih-hsiu (1257), 1:128. 
Hsieh Shih-p’ing (1258), 1:128. 
Hsieh Shun (1259), 1:27. 
Hsieh T’iao (1260), II:126. 
Hsieh Ts’ao (1261), I1:118. 
Hsieh Tun (1262), 1:128. 
Hsieh Tzu (1263), 1:31. 
Hsieh Yen (1264), 1:86, 92, 98, 100, 101. 
Hsieh Yi (1265), I:76. 
Hsien (1266), emperor of Later Han, I:14—17. 11:24. 
Hsien-chung lu (1267), II:131 
Hsien-pi (1268), 1:49, 53, 64, 68, 74, 80, 88, 89, 
91, 96, 97, 122, 133, 204 n.47. II:45. 
Hsien-wen (1269), emperor of Northern Wei (see 
also T’o-pa Hung), 1:148, 157, 181, 200. 
Hsien-wu (1270), Emperor, posthumous title of 
the Southern Yen emperor Mu-jung Te, I:107. 
Hsien-yang (1271): 
a. king of, 1:194. 
b. prefecture, II:126. 
Hsien-yii Tan (1272), 1:18. 
Hsin-an (1273): 
a. commandery, 1:82, 125, 126. 
b. king of, I:177, 178, 243, 253. 
c. kingdom, 1:248. 
d. prefecture, I:210. 
Hsin-ch’ang (1274): 
a. commandery, [:57. 
b. king of, 1:255. 
Hsin Ching (1275), 1:104. 
Hsin commune (1276), 1:98, 103, 141, 160, 165, 
187. 
Hsin-fang prefecture (1277 (see Hsin-an 
prefecture), 1:210n.63. 
Hsin-hsing (1278): 
a. commandery, I:49. 
b. king of, 1:162, 252, 254. 
c. prefecture, 1:80. 
Hsin-hui, king of (1279), 1:255. 
Hsin Island (1280), 1:33. 
Hsin-kan prefecture, 1:23]. 
Hsin Kung-ching (1281), I:100. 
Hsin-lin, locality, 1:128, 243. 
Hsin-lo (1282), state (see Silla), 11:96 
Hsin-ning, king of (1283), 1:255. 
Hsin-p'ing prefecture, 1:90. 
Hsin-shih, locality, 1:24. 
Hsin-ts'ai (1284): 
a. king of, 1:114, 254. 
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b. prefecture, 1:240. 
c. princess of, I:149, II:33. 

Hsin-tu commandery (1285), 1:32., II:67. 

Hsin-yeh prefecture, I:79. II:67. 

Hsin-yi, king of (1286), 1:255. 

Hsing An-t’ai (1287), 1:126. 

Hsing Ch’an (1288), II:121, 123. 

Hsing Hsin (1289), 11:124. 

Hsing K’ang (1290), II:124. 

Hsing-liang prefecture (1291), 1:220. 

Hsing Luan (1292), If:124. 

Hsing Tsung-ch’ing (1293), II:118. 

Hsing Ying (1294), II:120. 

Hsing Yu (1295), 11:120, 123. 

Hsing Yiian-chien (1296) (see Kuo Yuian-chien), 
1:218 n.90. 

Hsiu-liu-mao (1297), ruler of the T’u-yu-hun, 
1:175, 191, 194. 11:81. 

Hsiu-liu-tai (1298) (see Hsiu-liu-mao), I:175 n.14, 
192 n.3. 

Hsiu Tse (1299), 1:41. 

Hsiung-nu (1300) (see also Northern Hsiung-nu 
and Southern Hsiung-nu), I:48, 49, 51, 55, 64, 
65, 84n.69, 102, 109, 133. Il:44, 126. 

Hsiung T’an-lang (1301), 1:231, 240 n.34. 

Hsti (1302): 

a. clan (of An-ling prefecture), II:45. 

b. concubine of Yiian, emperor of Liang, II:35, 
35 n.41. 

c. concubine of Hsiian, emperor of Ch’en, I1:35. 

d. province, 1:22, 57, 105, 116, 142, 149, 150, 
152, 154, 198, 199, 210. 

Hsii-ch’ang prefecture, I:76, 77, 124. 

Hsii Chao-p’ei (1303) (consort of Yuan, emperor 
of Liang), 1:222. II:35 n.41. 

Hsti Ch’i (1304), 1:44. 

Hsti Ch’i-nu (1305), 1:128. 

Hsii Ch’iao-chih (1306), 1:128. 

Hsii Ch’ih-hu (1307), II:120, 123. 

Hsti Ching-chen (1308), I:195. 

Hsti Ching-ch'eng (1309), I:229, 230. 

Hsii chou hsien-hsien chuan-tsan (1310), [1:130. 

Hsti Chiin-fang (1311), I1:118. 

Hsti Fu (1312), 1:22. 

Hsti Hsiao-ssu (1313), 1:177, 184, 

Hsii Hsien-chih (1314), [:123, 125, 127-129. Il:14, 
26. 

Hsti Hui-tzu (1315), 1:107. 

Hsu Ju (1316), 1:63. 

Hsti K’an (1317), 1:54-56. 

Hsii Ling (1318), 1:44. 

Hsu Ling (not same as above) (1319), II:119. 

Hsti Man (1320), 1:240. 

Hsui Mu-mo (1321), 1:92. 

Hsti P’ei-chih (1322), 1:129. 

Hsiti Shan-hsin (1323), 11:119. 

Hsii Shao (1324), 1:40, 41. 


Hsii Sheng (1325), 1:18. 

Hsu Ssu-ch’an (1326), 1:223, 224. 

Hsti Ssu-hui (1327), 222, 223. II:74. 

Hsti Tao-ch’'i (1328), 1:115. 

Hsu Tao-fu (1329), 1:104, 111. 

Hsii Tao-pao (1330) (see Hsti Yi-pao), I:143 n.76. 

Hsii Ts’un (1331), 1:42. 

Hsu Tu (1332), [:221, 224, 230, 237. 

Hsti Wen-sheng (1333), 1:213, 213 n.74. 

Hsii Yen (1334), 1:23. 

Hsti-yi (1335): 

a. commandery, 1:228. 
b. prefecture, 1:85, 137, 138, 240. 

Hsti Yi-pao (1336), 1:143, 144. 

Hsti Yuian-yt (1337), 1:187. 

Hstan (1338), emperor: 

a. of Former Han, 1:65 n.30. II:39 n.53. 

b. of Northern Chou (see also Yu-wen Yin), 
1:24]. 

c. of Ch’en (see also Ch’en Hsi), 1:239-242, 
246, 253. II:14, 15, 22, 24, 27, 35, 35 ns.45 
and 46, 40, 41, 42, 58. 

d. posthumous title of the Later Liang emperor 
Hsiao Ch’a, [:234. 

Hstian-ch’eng (1339): 

a. commandery, I:86, 156, 177, 195. 

b. duke of, 1:178. 

c. king of, 1:186, 210, 251. 

d. prefecture, [:233. 

Hstian-hu township, I:78, 137, 195. 1:74, 74 n.3, 
75n.4. 

Hsiian-shih prefecture, 1:49. 

Hstian Wen (1340), II:116. 

Hstian-wu (1341), emperor of Northern Wei (see 
also Yuan K’o), 1:183, 194, 196, 198, 200, 201. 
IT:101. 

Hstian yen-chi (1342), I1:130. 

Hstieh An-tu (1343), 1:141-142, 152, 154-156. 

Hsteh Fa-hu (1344), 1:202. 

Hstieh Hsti (1345), 1:42. 

Hsieh Po-chen (1346), 1:154. 

Hstieh Po-ling (1347), 1:156. 

Hstieh Shu (1348), If:122. 

Hstieh So-erh (1349), 1:152, 154, 155. 

Hsueh Tao-heng (1350), [1:1 22. 

Hstieh Tsung (1351), 1:23. 

Hstin Ang (1352), 1:232. 

Hstin Ch’ang (1353), 1:84. 

Hsiin Chao-hsien (1354), II:114. 

Hsiin Hsiao (1355), [:232. 

Hstin Hsien (1356), 1:75, 76. 

Hsiin Kuei (1357), 1:232. 

Hstin Sung (1358), 1:61. 

Hstin-yang (1359: 

a. king of, 1:153, 184, 248, 252, 254. 

b. prefecture, 1:44, 61-63, 98, 102, 104-106, 
111, 144, 151, 152, 154, 160, 187, 211, 212, 


220, 234. II:32, 46. 
Hu (1360): 
a. clan of Ku-shih prefecture, I1:44. 
b. Northern Wei empress dowager, I:200. 

Hu Chin (1361), 11:120, 123. 

Hu-ch’u-ch’tian (1362), Southern Shan-yii, 1:49. 

Hu Fen (1363), 1:44, 45. 

Hu-lao, locality, 1:124, 129, 139, 201. 

Hu-li, locality, 1:34. 

Hu Lieh (1364), 1:39. 

Hu-lin, locality, 1:28, 34, 35. 

Hu-mi-tan (1365), state, I]:102 n.82 

Hu Pin (1366), 1:86. 

Hu Seng-yu (1367), 1:213, 213 n.76, 219. I1:67. 

Hu Sun (1368), 1:195. 

Hu Tan-shih (1369), 1:136. 

Hu Tao-an (1370) (mother of Wen, emperor of 
Liu Sung), posthumous Favourite Beauty and 
empress dowager, I:127. II:32. 

Hu-tu fort, 1:101, 104. 

Hu Tsun (1371), 1:30. 

Hu Wei (1372), 1:24. 

Hu Yen-yen (1373), 1:52. 

Hua (1374), state, 11:82, 84, 102, 102 n.82, 104. 

Hua Ch’iao (1375), 1:237. 

Hua-jung prefecture, I:111, 165. 

Hua-t’ai, locality, 1:94, 124, 129, 130, 137. 

Huai (1376): 

a. river on the Northern Plain, I:17, 24, 27, 29, 
32, 43,51, 54, 57, 59, 60, 62, 72, 73, 75, 84- 
86, 88, 100, 136-138, 145-147, 155, 159, 
160, 165, 172, 180-182, 193-196, 198, 200, 
206, 209, 240, 241. II:44. 

b. river south of Chien-k’ang, 1:58, 102, 111. 

Huai (1377), emperor of Western Chin (see also 
Ssu-ma Chih), 1:48, 50. 

Huai-an prefecture (1378), I:228. 

Huai-chiu chih (1379), 11:13). 

Huai-k’ou (1380), I:111 .153. 

Huai Mountains, II:44. 

Huai-nan (1381): 

a. commandery, I:177. 

b. king of, 1:249, 254. 

Huai-yang (1382): 

a. king of, 1:41, 42, 136, 139, 150, 249. II:20. 

b. prefecture, I:195. 

Huai-yin (1383): 

a. king of, 1:214. 

b. prefecture, 1:55, 171. If:31. 

Huan (1384): 

a. clan, 1:105, 108. 

b. emperor of Later Han, 1:37. 11:13, 16, 24, 25, 
47. 

Huan Chen (1385), I:106, 107, 116. 

Huan Chi (1386), 1:76. 

Huan Chia (1387), 1:30. 

Huan Ch’ien (1388), I:100, 102-104, 107, 112. 
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Huan Ch’ung (1389), I:76. 

Huan Ho (1390), 1:187, 194, 206. 

Huan Hsi (1391), 1:106. 

Huan Hsiu (1392), 1:105. 

Huan Hsiian (1393), 1:83, 98, 100, 102, 102 n.123, 
103, 104, 104 ns.130 and 131, 105, 106, 108, 
108 n.144, 110, 112, 116. II:12, 76. 

Huan Hung (1394), [:105. 

Huan Huo (1395), 1:76. 

Huan Jung (1396), 1:69. 

Huan Liang (1397), I:108. 

Huan Mi (1398), I:105. 

Huan Pi (1399), 1:83. 

Huan prefecture, 1:44. 

Huan Sheng (1400), I:106. 

Huan Shih-ch’ien (1401), 1:84, 86. 

Huan Shih-sheng (1402), 1:102. 

Huan Shu-hsing (1403), I:197. 

Huan Tan (1404), I:79. 

Huan Tao-kung (1405), I:105. 

Huan Wei (1406), I:102, 104, 105. 

Huan Wen (1407), 1:69, 73,-83, 88. I1:26, 126. 

Huan Yi (1408), 1:60, 62, 69, 80, 105. 

Huan Yin (1409), 1:86, 92. 

Huan Yin (1410), 1:105, 109, 109 n.144. 

Huang-ch’eng prefecture, 1:240. 

Huang-ch’iu (1411), locality, 1:93. 

Huang-ch'u (220-226), reign title (1412), 1:20. 

Huang-chung, territory, 1:95. 

Huang Fa-ch’ti (1413), 1:230, 231, 240. 

Huang Fa-hui (1414), 1:237. 

Huang-fu Fu (1415), 1:105. 

Huang Hui (1416), I:160, 162, 165, 166, 166 
n.137. 

Huang-lung (229-231), reign title (1417), 1:21. 

Huang River (1418), 1:99. 

Huang-ti ping-fa (1419), II:130. 

Huang Tsu (1420), 1:16. 

Huang-wu (222-229), reign title (1421), 1:19, 20. 

Huang Yen-nien (1422), II:117, 123. 

Hui (1423), emperor of Western Chin (see also 
Ssu-ma Chung), 1:48. I1:145. 

Hui-yi (1424), Emperor, posthumous title of the 
Later Yen emperor Kao Yiin, [:110. 

Hui-yiian (1425), 1:85, 115. 

Hui Yiian-shao (1426), I1:116, 116 n.164. 

Hundred Schools of Thought, I:50. 

Hung-nung prefecture, I:137. 

Hung prefecture (1427), I:120. 


Illustrious Founder (1428), temple name of the 
Former Yen emperor Mu-jung Chin, 1:76. 
Illustrious Exemplar (1429): 
a. temple name of the Han emperor Liu Ts’ung, 
1:52. 
b. temple name of the Later Yen emperor Mu- 
jung Pao, 1:97. 
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“Immortals” (1430), followers of Sun En, I:100. 

“Immortal of the Sea” (1431), 1:104, 111. 

Imperial Ancestral Temple (1432), 1:40, 51, 55, 61, 
99, 104, 105, 179 n.20, 196, 197. 

Imperial Household Grandee (1433), 1:170, 187, 
193. 11:34 n.37. 

Imperial Household Grandee of the Left (1434), 
1:69. 

Imperial Household Grandee of the Right (1435), 
[:61. 

Imperial Rectifier (1436), I1:122. 

Imperial seal, I:71. 

Imperial Secretariat (see also Masters of Writing), 
1:65 n.30, 113. II:48, 49. 

Impregnable Fortress (1437) of Lo-yang, I:124, 124 
n.17, 129. 

India, I:113. II:80, 82, 83, 85, 90, 90 n.48. 

Indian, 1:37. II:81. 

Indian Chan-t’an, state (1438), II:90. 

Indian Chia-p’i-li, state (1439), II:84, 90, 90 n.48. 

Indo-China, II:85. 

Indo-Scythian, I:37. 

Inspector (1440) of a province (see also Shepherd), 
1:16, 41, 45, 53-57, 60, 63-65, 67, 69, 71, 72, 
74, 76, 79, 80, 89, 91, 95, 97, 98, 102, 105- 
116, 121, 124, 127-132, 134-136, 138, 139, 
141-144, 146, 147, 149, 150, 150 n.95, 151, 
152, 155, 156, 160-162, 164-166, 172-176, 
178, 182, 184-188, 192, 193, 193 n.5, 194- 
203, 205, 209-217, 220-225, 230, 233, 234, 
236, 237, 244. 11:52, 62. 

Inspector of the Army (1441), 1:42. 

Inspector of the Feathered Forest (1442), I:161. 

Inspector of the Imperial Library (1443), I:81, 150. 

Inspector of the Palace Writers (1444), I:56, 67, 
151, 166, 220, 224, 236. 11:49, 50, 62. 

Intendant of the Masters of Writing (1445), I:30, 
56, 59, 61, 69, 82, 98-99, 103, 109, 116, 129, 
164, 174, 178, 188, 206, 209, 212, 220, 224, 
237. 11:48, 49, 50. 

Iron cash (1446), I:197. 

“Island Barbarians” (1447), I:8. 11:108. 


Jan Chih (1448), 1:71. 

Jan Min (1449), Heavenly King of Wei, I:71. 

Jang prefecture, I:242. 

Japan (1450), I:123, 135, 138, 147, 166, 172, 192. 
II:80, 91, 91 n.51, 92, 96, 97, 107. 

Jehol, 1:53. 

Jen-ch’eng, king of (1451), 1:25 n.40. 

Jen Chung (1452), 1:240, 241, 245. 

Jen Ch’iian (1453), 1:89. 

Jen Fang (1454), 11:126. 

Jen Hou-po (1455), 1:165, 166. 

Jen Nung-fu (1456), 1:162. 

Jen Yueh (1457), 1:212, 13, 217, 222, 223. 

Jih-nan commandery (1458), 1:16, 38, 42, 99, 113 


n.161. 
Johnson, David, II:17. 
Jou-jan (1459) (see Juan-juan), II:81 n.4. 
Ju-ju (1460) (see Juan-juan), [1:81 n.4. 
Juan Ling-ying (1461) (concubine of Wu, emperor 
of Liang), 11:34, 37, 42. 
Juan-juan (1462), tribe and state, II:80, 81 n.4, 82, 
84, 105- 107. 
Jui-jui (1463) (see Juan-juan), [1:81] n.4. 
Ju-nan (1464): 
a. commandery, I:59, 137. 
b. king of, 1:40, 200, 202, 252. 
c. kingdom, I:214. 
d. prefecture, [:213 n.72. 
Ju River (1465), II:76. 
Ju-yang, king of (1466), 1:136 n.54. 
Ju-yin (1467): 
a. commandery, I:157. 
b. king of, 1:136, 139, 167, 171, 172, 192, 205, 
224. 
c. kingdom, 1:139, 192. 
Juan T’ien-chih (1468), I:106. 
Juan Tien-fu (1469), 1:150, 151, 162. 
Juan Cho (1470), I1:119. 
Juan Tsung-hsiao (1471), 1:196. 
Julian Calendar, II:136. 
Jung province (1472), 1:97. 
Jung-yang (1473): 
a. commandery, I:89. 
b. duke of, 1:241. 
c. prefecture, [:77, 201. 11:31. 
Junior Maid (1474, II:29. 
Junior Tutor (1475), 1:28, 180. 


K’ai-feng prefecture (1476), I:120. 
Kan prefecture (1477), 1:173. 
Kan-su Corridor, 1:53, 72, 96, 101, 101 n.117, 121, 

125. 

Kan Ts’e (1478), 1:26. 
K’ang (1479): 

a. clan (of Lan-t’ien prefecture), II:45. 

b. emperor of Eastern Chin (see also Ssu-ma 
Yiieh), [:67-68, 85, 117. 11:18, 23, 26, 32. 

K’ang-lo, duke of (1480), 1:92. 
K’ang P’ing (1481), 1:58. 
K'ang Seng-hui (1482), 1:37. 
K’ang T’ai (1483), II:82. 

Kao (1484), emperor: 

a. of Former Han (see also Liu Pang), 1:29, 49, 
120, 121, 170. 11:25, 39, 40, 41. 

b. posthumous title of the Former Ch'in 
emperor Fu Teng, 1:95. 

c. of Southern Ch’i (see also Hsiao Tao-ch’eng), 
I:167, 170-179, 181, 182, 249, 250. Il:14, 20, 
27,33, 34n.37, 42, 58. 

Kao Chan (1485) (see Wu-ch’eng, emperor of 

Northern Ch’i, and Grand Supreme Emperor), 


1:234. 

Kao-ch’ang, state (1486), I:133, 135. II:82, 84, 102, 
104. 

Kao Ch’eng (1487), 1:212. 

Kao Chi (1488), 1:74. 

Kao Chi (1489), I1:120. 

Kao Ch’ing (1490), 1:103. 

Kao faction (1491), 1:205. 

Kao Heng (1492) (see Young Ruler of Northern 
Ch’i), 1:241. 

Kao Huan (1493), I:203-205, 212. 11:145. 

Kao Huan (radical 85) (1494), I:220, 221. 

Kao-kou-li (1495), state (see Koguryo), 1:92. 

Kao-lan prefecture, I:134. 

Kao-ling, duke of (1496), 1:62. 

Kao-p’ing (1497): 
a. commandery, [:93. 
b. duke of 1:199. 
c. prefecture, I:58, 76, 124. 

Kao Su (1498), I:102. 

Kao Tao-ch’ing (1499), I:162. 

Kao T’ ing (1500), 1:32. 

Kao-tsu (1501), emperor of T’ang, I:8, 149 n.93. 

Kao Ts’ung (1502), I:121. 

Kao Tu (1503), 1:145-146. 

Kao Wei (1504) (see Last Ruler of Northern Ch’i), 
1:235. 

Kao Wen-tsou (1505), 1:241. 

Kao Ya (1506), II:120. 

Kao Ya-chih (1507), 1:98, 101, 103, 104. 

Kao Yang (1508) (see Wen-hsiian, emperor of 
Northern Ch’i), 1:205, 212. 

Kao Yin (1509) (see Dismissed Emperor of 
Northern Ch’i), 1:233. 

Kao Yen (1510) (see Hsiao-chao, emperor of 
Northern Ch’i), 1:233. 

Kao Yiin (1511), emperor of Later Yen (see also 
Mu-jung Yiin), I:109, 110. 

K’ao-ch’eng, prefecture and township, I:201, II:20. 

Karashahr (1512), state, 1:69. 

Khotan (1513), state, 11:84, 103, 104. 

“Killer King” (1514), I1:158. 

King Asoka Monastery (1515), 1:205. 

“King of An-ting” (1516) (see Yiian Lang or Last 
Dismissed Emperor of Northern Wei), 1:202. 

“King of Ch’i” (1517) (see also Ts’ao Fang, emperor 
of Wei), 1:32. 

King of Ch’in for Ten Thousand Years (1518), 1:89. 

“King of Hai-ling” (1519) (see Hsiao Chao-wen, 
emperor of Southern Ch’i), I:178-180. 11:21, 
24, 27, 34. 

King of the Three Rivers (1520), 1:93. 

King of the West (1521), 1:91. 

“King of Tung-hai” (1522) (see Yuan Yeh, emperor 
of Northern Wei), 1:202. 

“King of Yu-lin” (1523) (see Hsiao Chao-yeh, 
emperor of Southern Ch’i), 1:176, 177, 185. 
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I]:20, 23, 27, 34, 38. 

Koguryo (1524), state [:24, 80, 113, 122, 123, 132, 
147, 173, 180, 192, 195, 197, 199, 207, 234. 
II:80, 82, 84, 92,97, 97 n.69, 107. 

Korea, 1:22, 24, 80, 114, 172. II:84, 97, 107 n.96 

K'o-p’an-t’o (1525), state, II:104. 

K’o-t’a-ch’en (1526), ruler of the T’u-yu-hun, 
1:203. 

Kou Chao-hsien (1527), II:117. 

Ku-chang prefecture, [:27. 

Ku Ch’en (1528), 1:153. 

Ku-chin chu (1529), 11:144. 

Ku-chin shih-ytian ying-hua (1530), 11:13] 

Ku Jung (1531), 1:41. 

Ku-liang chuan (1532), 11:117. 

Ku-p’o (1533), locality, 1:32. 

Ku-shih prefecture (1534), I1:44. 

Ku-shu township, I:60, 83, 103, 104, 150, 187, 189, 
215, 218, 221, 223, 236. II:46. 

Ku T’an (1535), 1:27. 

Ku-tsang prefecture, [:84, 91, 96, 112, 133. 

Ku Yang (1536), 1:59. 

Ku-yang prefecture, 1:42. 

Ku Yung (1537), 1:19, 19 n.26, 25. 

Kua-pu, locality, I:137, 138, 240. 

K'ua-lii (1538), ruler of the T’u-yu-hun, I:201 n.36. 

K'uai-chi (1539): 

a. commandery, I:15, 28, 35, 86, 100, 101, 152, 
153, 183, 213, 214, 232. 11:16, 31, 34, 67. 

b. duke of, 1:42. 

c. king of, 1:35, 67, 69, 75, 78, 81, 82, 85, 94, 
96, 97, 255. 

d. kingdom, I:35, 38, 78. 

e. princess of, II:22. 

f. senior princess of, 1:151 n.99, 158. 

K’uai En (1540), [:111. 

Kuan-ch’eng township (1541), I:137. 

Kuan-ch’iu Chien (1542), 1:30. 

Kuan-ch’iu Wei (1543), 1:79. 

Kuan clan (1544) of Yang prefecture, II:45. 

Kuan Tu (1545), 1:22. 

Kuan-yang prefecture (1546), 1:58. 

Kuan Yu (1547), 1:17, 18. 

Kuang-ch’uan, duke of (1548), I:72. 

Kuang-han kingdom (1549), I:251. 

Kuang-hsing, king of (1550), I:250. 

Kuang-ku township, 1:75, 99, 109, 110. II:74, 75. 

Kuang-ling (1551): 

a. commandery, I:86, 101. 11:74. 

b. king of, 1:135, 137. 

c. prefecture, 1:80, 103, 105, 146, 147,171,211, 
230, 240, 245. I1:33, 46, 76. 

Kuang-ming fu (1552), II:130. 

Kuang-p’ing, viscount of (1553), 11:120. 

Kuang province (1554), 1:40, 44,98, 106, 110,115, 
136, 143, 152, 156, 165, 202, 210, 218, 225, 
239. 
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Kuang-wen (1555), Emperor, posthumous title of 
the Han emperor Liu Yuan, I:50. 
Kuang-wu (1556), emperor of Later Han, I:26 n.44, 
43, 48, 93, 117. 11:14, 16, 24, 29,39, 41, 54. 
Kuang-wu prefecture (1557), 11:45. 
Kucha (1558), state, 1:91. II:103, 104. 
Kuei ching (1559), II:130. 
Kuei-yang (1560): 
a. commandery, 1:25. II:68. 
b. duke of, 1:104, 113. 
c. king of, 1:159, 160, 164, 179, 182, 250, 253. 
d. kingdom, I:145, 181, 214. 
K’uei An (1561), 1:67. 
Kukunor (see Ch’ing-hai), II:101. 
K'un-ming hsien (1562), 1:135 n.48. 
K’un-yang (1563), battle of, II:75-76. 
Kung (1564), emperor: 
a. of Eastern Chin (see also Ssu-ma Te-wen), 
116-118, 124. 11:18, 19, 23, 32. 
b. of Western Wei (see also Yu K’uo), I:218, 
224. 
Kung-sun A-liu-t’ou (1565), If:121, 123. 
Kung-sun Fang-p’'ing (1566), 1:165. 
Kung-sun Shu (1567), 1:20. 11:39 n.54. 
Kung-sun Yuan (1568), 1:22, 23. 
Kung-yang chuan (1569), II:127. 
K’ung An-kuo (1570), I:102. 
K’ung (1571) clan of Liang commandery, II:46. 
K'ung Fan (1572), [:245. 
K’ung T'ang (1573), II:117. 
K’ung Tao-ts’un (1574), 1:152. 
K'ung-tzu cheng-yen (1575), II:130. 
K’ung Yi (1576), I:152, 153 n.104. 
K’ung Ying-ch’e (1577), 1:237. 
K’ung Yu (1578), 1:61. 
Kuo Ch’ang-chih (1579), 1:105. 
Kuo Chi (1580), 1:93. 
Kuo Ching (1581), 1:63, 64. 
Kuo Ch’'iian (1582), 1:65. 
Kuo Ch’tan (1583), 1:105. 
Kuo Hsia (1584), 1:86. 
Kuo Hsiang (1585), 1:65. 
Kuo Hung (1586), 1:128. 
Kuo Kung (1587), I:103. 
Kuo Lan-chih (1588), 1:161, 162. 
Kuo Ma (1589), 1:44. 
Kuo Mo (1590), 1:63. 
Kuo Pao (1591), 1:88. 
Kuo P’u (1592), I:126. 
Kuo-yang prefecture, I:182, 206. 
Kuo Yuan-chien (1593), [:218. 


Lady Hsieh (1594) (concubine of Sun Chuan, 
emperor of Wu; see also Consort Hsieh), II:31. 

Lady Hst (1595) (concubine of Sun Ch'in, 
emperor of Wu; see also Consort Hsii), [1:3], 
37. 


Lady P’an (1596), empress of Sun Ch’tian, emperor 
of Wu (see also Consort P’an), II:16, 17, 23. 

Lady Pu (1597) (concubine of Sun Ch’iian, 
emperor of Wu; see akso Consort Pu), II:31. 

Lady Wang (1598), (concubine of Sun Ch’iian, 
emperor of Wu; see also Consort Wang from 
Lang-ya commandery), II:31. 

Lady Wang (1599) (concubine of Sun Ch’ian, 
emperor of Wu; see also Consort Wang from 
Nan-yang commandery), II:31. 

Lady Chang (1600) (wife of Sun Ho), 1:32. 

Lady Ch’itian (1601), empress of Sun Liang, 
emperor of Wu, 1:30, 34. II:16, 17, 23. 

Lady Chu (1602) (see also Consort Chu, and 
empress of Sun Hsiu, emperor of Wu), II:17, 
23:29: 

Lady T’eng (1603), empress of Sun Hao, emperor 
of Wu), 1:40. 11:17, 23. 

Lady Hsiin (1604) (concubine of Yitian, emperor 
of Eastern Chin), II:31. 

Lady Chou (1605) (concubine of Ch’eng, emperor 
of Eastern Chin), II:32. 

Lady Chou (1606) (mother of Emperor Ai and the 
Dismissed Emperor of Eastern Chin), I:77, 78. 

Lady Wang (1607) (concubine of Chien-wen, 
emperor of Eastern Chin), II:32. 

Lady Chiang (1608) (wife of Liu Sho), I:149, 158. 

Lady P’an (1609) (concubine of Wen, emperor of 
Liu Sung, see also Pure Consort P’an), I:140, 
141. 

Lady Yin (1610), empress of Liu Shao, patricidal 
claiment of Liu Sung), 1:132, 141, 142. 

Lady Lu (1611), empress of the First Dismissed 
Emperor of Liu Sung, I:149. II:19, 20, 23. 
Lady Hsieh (1612) (concubine of the First 
Dismissed Emperor of Liu Sung) (see also Hsin- 

ts’ai, princess of), 1:149. II:33. 

Lady Ho (1613) (concubine of the “King of Yii- 
lin”, emperor of Southern Ch’i), I:178. 11:38. 

Lady Hsti (1614) (see Lady Ho, concubine of the 
“King of Yi-lin”, emperor of Southern Ch’i), 
1:177, 178. II:38. 

Lady P’an (1615) (concubine of the “Marquis of 
Tung-hun”, emperor of Southern Ch’i), I:183. 

Lady Wu (1616) (concubine of Wu, emperor opf 
Liang), I:199. II:37. 

Lady Hsia (1617) (concubine of Yiian, emperor of 
Liang), empress dowager, I:222. 

Lady Wang (1618), empress of Ching, emperor of 
Liang, I:222. I1:15, 21, 24. 

Lady Wang (1619) (concubine of the Dismissed 
Emperor of Ch’en), 1:234, 237, 238. 11:15, 21, 
24. 

Lady Sun (1620) (concubine of the Last Ruler of 
Ch’en), 1:243. 

Lady Wu (1621), wet nurse of the Last Ruler of 
Ch’en, 1:242. 


Lady of Brilliant Deportment Kao (1622) 
(concubine of the Last Ruler of Ch’en), 11:35. 

Lady of Brilliant Elegance (1623), II:30. 

Lady of Brilliant Elegance Hsieh (1624) (concubine 
of Hsiao-wu, emperor of Liu Sung), II:33. 
Lady of Brilliant Elegance Hsti (1625) (concubine 
of Hsiao-wu, emperor of Liu Sung), II:33. 
Lady of Brilliant Elegance Yi: (1626) (concubine 

of Wu, emperor of Southern Ch’i), II:34. 

Lady of Brilliant Elegance Wei (1627) (concubine 
of Hstian, emperor of Ch’en), II:35. 

Lady of Brilliant Elegance Yiian (1628) (concubine 
of Hsiian, emperor of Ch’en), II:35. 

Lady of Brilliant Loveliness (1629), I:159, 164. 
II:30, 30 n.6, 33. 

Lady of Brilliant Loveliness Shih (1630) 
(concubine of Hsiao-wu, emperor of Liu 
Sung), II:33. 

Lady of Brilliant Loveliness Hsiin (1631) 
(concubine of Wu, emperor of Southern 
Ch’i), 11:34. 

Lady of Brilliant Loveliness Pao (1632) (concubine 
of Chien-wen, emperor of Liang), II:35. 

Lady of Brilliant Loveliness Liu (1633) (concubine 
of Wen, emperor of Ch’en), II:35. 

Lady of Compliant Loveliness (1634), II:29, 30. 

Lady of Compliant Loveliness Fu (1635) 
(concubine of Wu, emperor of Southern 
Ch’i), 11:34. 

Lady of Compliant Loveliness Ho (1636) 
(concubine of Wu, emperor of Southern 
Ch’i), 11:34. 

Lady of Compliant Loveliness Ting (1637) 
(concubine of Wu, emperor of Liang), II:34. 

Lady of Compliant Loveliness Wang (1638) 
(concubine of Wen, emperor of Ch’en), 11:35. 

Lady of Cultivated Deportment (1639), II:29, 30. 

Lady of Cultivated Deportment Chiang (1640) 
(concubine of Wen, emperor of Liu Sung), II:33. 

Lady of Cultivated Deportment Kao (1641) 
(concubine of Wen, emperor of Liu Sung):II:33. 

Lady of Cultivated Deportment Yang (1642) 
(concubine of Wen, Emperor of Liu Sung), 
IT:33. 

Lady of Cultivated Deportment Hsieh (1643) 
(concubine of Ming, emperor of Liu Sung), 
II:33. 

Lady of Cultivated Deportment Lu (1644) 
(concubine of Kao, emperor of Southern Ch’i), 
11:33. 

Lady of Cultivated Elegance (1645), 11:29, 30, 34, 
42. 

Lady of Cultivated Elegance Wang (1646) 
(concubine of Wu, emperor of Liu Sung), II:32. 

Lady of Cultivated Elegance Ch’en (1647) 
(concubine of Wen, emperor of Liu Sung), I1:33. 

Lady of Cultivated Elegance Cheng (1648) 
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(concubine of Ming, emperor of Liu Sung), 
II:33. 

Lady of Cultivated Elegance Yiian (1649) 
(concubine of Kao, emperor of Southern 
Ch’i), 11:33. 

Lady of Cultivated Elegance Ko (1650) (concubine 
of Wu, emperor of Liang), II:34. 

Lady of Cultivated Elegance Chang (1651) 
(concubine of Wen, emperor of Ch’en), II:35. 

Lady of Cultivated Elegance Wei (1652) 
(concubine of Hsiian, emperor of Ch’en), 11:35. 

Lady of Cultivated Loveliness (1653), II:29, 30. 

Lady of Cultivated Loveliness Sun (1654) 
(concubine of Wu, emperor of Liu Sung), II:32. 

Lady of Cultivated Loveliness Yin (1655) 
(concubine of Wen, emperor of Liu Sung), II:33. 

Lady of Cultivated Loveliness Tu (1656) 
(concubine of Ming, emperor of Liu Sung), 
II:33. 

Lady of Cultivated Loveliness Ch’u (1657) 
(concubine of Chien- wen, emperor of Liang), 
11:35. 

Lady of Cultivated Loveliness Han (1658) 
(concubine of Wen, emperor of Ch’en), II:35. 

Lady of Cultivated Loveliness Wang (1659) 
(concubine of Hstian, emperor of Ch’en), II:35. 

Lady of Elegant Loveliness (1660), II:29, 30. 

Lady of Elegant Loveliness Hsieh (1661) 
(concubine of Wen, emperor of Liu Sung), I1:33. 

Lady of Elegant Loveliness Juan (1662) (concubine 
of Hsiao-wu, emperor of Liu Sung, II:33. 

Lady of Elegant Loveliness Tu (1663) (concubine 
of Hsiao-wu, emperor of Liu Sung), I1:33. 

Lady of Elegant Loveliness Lo (1664) (concubine 
of Wu, emperor of Southern Ch’i), II:34. 

Lady of Elegant Loveliness P’an (1665) (concubine 
of Wen, emperor of Ch’en), II:35. 

Lady of Pure Beauty (1666), II:29, 30, 32. 

Lady of Pure Beauty Ch’en (1667) (concubine of 
Hsiao-wu, emperor of Liu Sung), II:33. 

Lady of Pure Beauty Juan (1668) (concubine of 
Wu, emperor of Southern Ch’i), 11:33 

Lady of Pure Beauty Hsii (1669) (concubine of 
Ming, emperor of Southern Ch’i), 11:34 

Lady of Pure Beauty Wu (1670) (concubine of Wu, 
emperor of Liang), 1:199. II:34. 

Lady of Pure Beauty Yen (1671) (concubine of 
Wen, emperor of Ch’en), II:35. 

Lady of Pure Beauty Lu (1672) (concubine of the 
Last Ruler of Ch’en), II:35. 

Lady of Pure Deportment (1673), II:29, 30, 35 
n.46. 

Lady of Pure Deportment Hu (1674) (concubine 
of Chien-wen, emperor of Eastern Chin), 11:32. 

Lady of Pure Deportment Wang (1675) (concubine 
of Chien-wen, emperor of Eastern Chin), II:32. 

Lady of Pure Deportment Wu (1676) (concubine 
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of Wen, emperor of Liu Sung), II:32. 

Lady of Pure Deportment Ho (1677) (concubine 
of Hsiao-wu, emperor of Liu Sung), II:33. 
Lady of Pure Deportment Chiang (1678) 
(concubine of Wu, emperor of Southern Ch’i). 

11:34. 

Lady of Pure Deportment Chou (1679) (concubine 
of Wu, emperor of Southern Ch’i), II:33. 

Lady of Pure Deportment Wang (1680) (concubine 
of Wu, emperor of Southern Ch’i), 11:34. 

Lady of Pure Deportment Huang (1681) 
(concubine of the “Marquis of Tung-hun of 
Southern Ch’i), 11:34. 

Lady of Pure Deportment Tung (1682) (concubine 
of Wu, emperor of Liang), 1:34. 

Lady of Pure Deportment Ho (1683) (concubine 
of Hsiian, emperor of Ch’en), II:35. 

Lady of Pure Deportment Hsii (1684) (concubine 
of the Last Ruler of Ch’en), II:35. 

Lady of Pure Elegance (1685), II:30. 

Lady of Pure Elegance Ch’en (1686) (concubine 
of Chien-wen, emperor of Liang), II:34—35. 
Lady of Pure Loveliness Ts’ao (1687) (concubine 

of Hsiian, emperor of Ch’en), II:35. 

Lady of Pure Loveliness Chang (1688) (concubine 
of the Last Ruler of Ch’en), II:35. 

Lake Ch’ao (1689), 1:30. 

Lake of the Black Tortoise, [:162, 162 n.128, 223. 

Lake of the Heavenly Abyss (1690), I:125-126. 

Lan Han (1691), 1:97. 

Lan Hung-ch’i (1692), I:145. 

Lan-ling prefecture, I:170. II:45. 

Lan Pass (1693), 1:73. 

Lan Tang-ch’i (1694) (see Lan Hung-ch’i), I:145 
n.84. 

Lan-t’ien prefecture, I:73-—74, 115 n.170. II:45. 

Lan Ying (1695), II:120, 121, 124. 

Land Within the Passes (1696), 1:50, 79, 125. 

Lang-chung prefecture (1697), I:23. 

Lang Fa-yu (1698), I1:120. 

Lang-ya (1699): 

a. commandery, I:21, 26,55, 57, 120. I: 18-21, 
31. 

b. king of, 1:28, 35, 51, 51 n.9, 54, 56, 68, 77, 
78, 81, 82, 90, 94,97, 103, 116. II:18, 19. 

c. kingdom, 51. 11:23. 

Lang-ya-hsiu (1700), state, 11:90. 

Lang-ya Wang (1701) clan of Lin-yi prefecture, 
I:55, 11:18, 20, 21, 21 n.19, 23, 46, 47, 51. 

Lao (1702) (aboriginals), II:66, 68. 

Lao-tzu (1703), 1:37. 

Lao-tzu (Tao-te ching) (1704), 1:214, 219. 

Lao-tzu chiang-su (1705), I1:130. 

Last Dismissed Emperor( 1706): 

a. of Liu Sung (see also Liu Yu, radical 72), 
1:126, 159-163, 164. I[:15, 20, 23, 27, 33. 
b. of Northern Wei (see also Ytian Lang), I:202. 


Last Emperor (1707) of Northern Wei (see also 
Yiian Hsiu or Hsiao- wu, emperor of Northern 
Wei), 1:203. 

Last Ruler (1708): 

a. of Shu-Han (see also Liu Shan), I:18, 39. 

b. of Northern Ch’i (see also Kao Wei), 1:241. 
11:37. 

c. of Ch’en (see also Ch’en Shu-pao), 1:242- 
246, 253, 255. II:15, 22, 24, 35, 74, 114, 131. 

Later Chao (1709), state and dynasty, I:55, 59, 60, 
63, 64, 66, 67, 68, 71, 72, 74, 133. 11:41. 

Later Ch’in (1710), state and dynasty, I:92, 94, 96, 
99, 100, 101, 103-105, 107-110, 112, 113, 113 
n.163, 114, 124, 133. II:40. 

Later Han (1711), state and dynasty, I:14—16, 20, 
21, 36, 37, 41, 43, 46, 48, 66, 69, 93, 117, 167, 
228. 11:13, 14, 16, 17, 18, 19, 21, 23-25, 29, 
31, 44, 47, 48, 54, 66, 68, 69, 74, 75, 85. 

Later Liang (1712), state and dynasty (386-404), 
1:91, 93, 95, 96, 100, 101, 102, 107, 133. 

Later Liang (1713), state and dynasty (555-587), 
1:219, 229, 234, 237, 239, 241, 244, 245. II:37, 
114n.162, 115, 131. 

Later Yen (1714), state and dynasty, 88, 92, 95, 
96, 99, 102, 109, 110, 133, 134. II:40. 

Leader of the Guards of the Left of the Heir- 
apparent (1715), 1:194. 

Leader of the Guards of the Right of the Heir- 
apparent (1716), I:232. 

Left Regional Division (1717), 1:49. 

Li (1718): 

a. clan (of Ch’eng prefecture), II:45. 
b. concubine of Chien-wen, emperor of Eastern 
Chin (see Li Ling-jung),1:96, 101. 

Li An-min (1719), I:162. 

Li Chang-jen (1720), 1:156. 

Li Chang-jen (1721) (not same as above), II:120. 

Li-ch’eng (1722), locality, 1:91. 

Li Ch’eng-ming (1723), 1:160. 

Li chi (1724), 11:85 

Li chi ta-yi (1725), II:130. 

Li Ch’i (1726), emperor of Shu, 1:65, 66. 

Li Chiang (1727), II:122. 

Li Chieh (1728), I1:121. 

Li Ch’ien (1729), II:121. 

Li Ch’ien-shih (1730), 1:208. 

Li Chih (1731), 1:201. 

Li Chin-ken (1732), 1:80. 

Li Chu (1733), 11:12. 

Li Chti-shih (1734), 1:187. 

Li Feng (1735), II:117. 

Li Fu (1736), 1:110. 

Li Heng (1737), 1:35, 36. 

Li Hsi-kuang (1738), 1:223, 224. 

Li-hsia township, 1:138. 

Li Hsiang (1739), 11:121. 

Li Hsin (1740), ruler of Western Liang, I:114, 116. 


Li Hsiung (1741), emperor of Shu, 1:54, 57, 63, 
65. II:41. 

Li Hs (1742), 1:42. 

Li Hstian-sheng (1743) (see Li Kao), I:101 n.118. 

Li Hstin (1744), ruler of Western Liang, I:115, 122, 
125. 

Li Hui (1745), 11:121. 

Li Hun (1746), 11:122. 

Li Hung (1747), 1:78. 

Li Hung (1748), 1:80. 

Li Hung-ya (1749), 1:217. 

Li Jo (1750), I1:122. 

Li K’ai (1751), 1:194. 

Li Kao (1752), ruler of Western Liang, I:101, 108, 
114. 

Li Kuang (1753), 1:101. 

Li Kuo-hsing (1754), I:195. 

Li Ling (1755), 1:84 n.69. 

Li Ling-jung (1756), empress dowager; grand 
empress dowager (see also Li, concubine of 
Chien-wen, emperor of Eastern Chin), 1:93, 94. 
11:26, 32. 

Li-ling prefecture (1757), 1:19 n.26. 

Li Liu (1758), 1:54. 

Li Lung (1759), 1:60. 

Li Nung (1760), I:67. 

Li Pa (1761), 1:66. 

Li Pan (1762), emperor of Shu, I:65. 

Li Pan (1763), I:110. 

Li Pao (1764), 1:66. 

Li Pen (1765), 1:205. 

Li Piao (1766), I1:116 n.164, 120, 120 n.166, 121, 
124. 

Li P’ing (1767), 1:89. 

Li Shih (1768), emperor of Han (Shu), 1:68, 69, 
110. 

Li Shih-min (1769), (see T’ai-tsung, emperor of 
T’ang), I:111 n.152. 

Li Shih-yeh (1770) (see Li Hsin), I:114 n.169. 

Li Shou (1771), emperor of Shu, 1:64-68. 

Li Sun (1772), 1:85. 

Li-tai fu (1773), 1:130. 

Li T’ai (1774), [:101 n.119. 

Li Tan (1775), 1:94. 

Li Tao-erh (1776), 1:150, 151, 159. 11:33. 

Li Tao-ku (1777) (see Li Piao), II:120 n.166. 

Li Tao-yiian (1778), 1:87. 

Li T’e (1779), 1:54. 

Li T’o (1780), 1:57, 58. 

Li Ts’e (1781), 1:194, 196. 

Li Tsu (1782), II:117, 123. 

Li Tu (1783), 1:65. 

Li T’ung (1784), [:159. 

Li Wei (1785), 11:122. 

Li Wu (1786), 1;65. 

Li Wu-lin (1787), 11:120. 

Li Yang (1788), 1:62, 67. 
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Li-yang (1789): 
a. commandery, I:60. 
b. king of, 1:248. 
c. prefecture (in An-hui), 1:63, 66, 144, 207, 
222, 223, 240. 

Li-yang prefecture (in Chiang-su), I:63. 

Li-yang prefecture (in Ho-nan), I:90, 92, 94. 

Li Yeh (1790), 11:121. 

Li Yen (1791), 1:101. 

Li Yu (1792), 1:66. 

Li Yiieh (1793), 1:65, 66. 

Liang (1794): 

a. commandery, II:46. 

b. duke of, 1:101, 114, 188. 

c. Later Han clan, II:24. 

d. king of, 1:40, 101, 111, 188, 233. II:12. 

e. mountain, 1:223, 233. 

f. province (in Ssu-ch’uan), I:54, 79, 106, 114, 
134, 152, 165, 174, 175, 205. 

g. prefecture, 1:194. 

h. state and dynasty, I:46, 139, 172, 182, 185 
n.36, 188 n.50, 192-225, 229, 230, 232, 233, 
238. II:13-15, 21, 22, 24, 27, 30, 34, 36-39, 
41, 42, 42 n.56, 45 n.5, 47, 50, 51, 52, 55, 
55, 62, 63, 69, 72, 76, 81, 82, 85-90, 94, 96— 
99, 101-105, 107, 110-112, 115, 115 n.163, 
118, 119, 121, 122, 124, 126, 130, 131, 132, 
132 n.15, 141, 142, 144. 

Liang Ch’eng (1795), I:86, 87. 

Liang-ch’eng prefecture, I:201. 

Liang Chi (1796), Later Han regent, II:13-14, 25. 

Liang Chin-ts’ung (1797), ruler of Tang-ch’ang, 
1:145. 

Liang chung piao (1798), II:131. 

Liang Hsi (1799), 1:84. 

Liang-mi Ch’eng (1800), ruler of Tang-ch’ang, 
I:175. 1:101. 

Liang-mi Chi (1801), ruler of Tang-ch’ang, I:174. 

Liang-mi Hsieh (1802), ruler of Tang-ch’ang, I:174, 
175, 192. 

Liang-mi Po (1803), ruler of Tang-ch’ang, 1:194. 
11:81, 101. 

Liang-mi T’ai (1804), ruler of Tang-ch’ang, I:205. 

Liang-mi Yung (1805), ruler of Tang-ch’ang, I:192, 
194. 

Liang Na (1806), empress of Shun, emperor of 
Later Han; empress dowager, II:25. 

Liang province (1807) (in Kan-su), 1:22, 53, 55, 
69, 74, 77, 79, 91, 101, 102, 114, 115, 116, 
122, 124, 123, 131, 133, 135, 192, 194. 

Liang-shan Island, I:144, 144 n.79. 

Liang Shang (1808), Later Han regent, II:25. 

Liang Shih (1809), 1:57. 

Liang Shih-yen (1810), 1:241. 

Liang shu (1811), 1:206, 223. II:21, 34, 35, 46, 5O, 
54,59, 75-76, 81 n.4, 82 n.6, 83 ns.10 and 11, 
86, 107, 114, 136. 
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Liang t’ai-ch’ing chi (1812), 11:131. 

Liang Wu-ti chih-chih lien chu (1813), 11:131. 

Liang Yiin (1814), 1:87. 

Liao Ch’ien (1815), 1:25. 

Liao Shih (1816), 1:25. 

Liao-tung (1817): 

a. duke of, 1:53, 64, 67. 

b. commandery, I:22, 23, 25. 

Lien shan (1818), 11:131. 

Lien-shao prefecture (1819), II:45. 

Lieutenant General (1820), I:27, 32, 43. 

Lin-an, princess of (1821), II:131. 

Lin-ch’eng prefecture (1822), I:43. 

Lin-chiang, king of (1823), I:254. 

Lin-ch’ing, king of (1824), 1:144 n.80, 157, 157 
n.117, 161.124. 

Lin-ch’iu prefecture, 1:95. 

Lin-ch’uan (1825): 

a. commandery, [:98. 

b. king of, I:122, 166, 192, 229, 232, 249, 252. 

11:21. 

c. kingdom, I:214. 

d. senior princess of, II:19. 

Lin-ch’ti prefecture, I:109, 124. 

Lin-hai (1826): 

a. commandery, 1:43, 100, 101, 104, 223. 

b. king of, I:177, 238. 

c. kingdom, I:181, 248. 

Lin-ho (1827): 

a. commandery, I:25. 

b. duke of, I:73, 76. 

c. king of, I:182, 207, 249, 251, 254. 
Lin-hsiang prefecture (1828), I:19 n.26, 34, 185. 
Lin Hsiin (1829), 1:32. 

Lin-huai (1830): 

a. commandery, II:31. 

b. king of, I:199-201. 

Lin Island (1831), 1:79. 

Lin-ju, duke of (1832), I:178. 

Lin-li prefecture (1833), 1:166. 

Lin-tzu prefecture, I:155. 

Lin-wei prefecture, I:72. 

Lin-yi prefecture (1834), II:18-21, 45, 51. 

Lin-yi, state (1835), 1:99, 113, 113 n.161, 129, 136, 
175, 200, 205. II:81, 83, 85-87, 87 n.16, 90, 
91. 

Lin-ying prefecture, I:201. 

Ling (1836), emperor of Later Han, I:14, 15. II-16, 
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Ling-ling (1837): 
a. commandery, I:25, 35. II:68. 
b. king of, 1:117, 122, 136, 156, 175. 
c. kingdom, I:172. 
Ling-yang prefecture (1838), I:186. 
Liu (1839): 
a. clan of Chi prefecture, II:44. 
b. clan of Hsiao prefecture, II:45. 


c. clan of Lti prefecture, II:45. 

d. clan (of Nieh-yang prefecture), I1:45. 

e. clan (of P’eng-ch’eng prefecture), I1:46, 47. 
f. concubine of Hsiian, emperor of Ch’en, II:35. 

Liu An-min (1840), [:120, 121. 

Liu Chan (1841), 1:134. 

Liu Ch’ang (1842), I:126, 135, 149, 151 n.98, 156. 

Liu Ch’ao (1843), 1:62. 

Liu Che (1844), I:205. 

Liu Chen-ch’en (1845), 1:235 n.19. 

Liu Chen-tao (1846), 1:134. 

Liu Cheng (1847), 1:63, 64. 

Liu Ch’eng (1848), I:33-35. 

Liu Ch’eng (1849), I:165. 

Liu Ch’eng-shu (1850), 11:121. 

Liu Chi (1851), 1:157, 157 n.117, 161, 171. 

Liu Chi-chih (1852), 1:146. 

Liu Chi-lien (1853), 1:193. 

Liu Chi-nu (1854) (see Liu Yui, future emperor of 
Liu Sung), II:42 n.56. 

Liu Chiao (1855), [:120, 121. 

Liu Ch’iao (1856), 1:120, 121 n.3. 

Liu Ch’ien (1857), 1:115. 

Liu Ch’ien-tai (1858), 1:109. 

Liu Chih-ching (1859), I:156. 

Liu Chih-huan (1860), 1:157, 157.117. 

Liu Chih-jung (1861), posthumous empress of Kao, 
emperor of Southern Ch’i, [:172. [1:33 n.33, 
41, 42. 

Liu Chih-tan (1862) (see Liu Chih-huan), 1:157 
ns.114 and 117. 

Liu Chin (1863), I:198. 

Liu Ching (1864) (Grand Administrator of Tung- 
lai), 1:120. 

Liu Ching (1865) (Grand Administrator of Tung- 
an), 1:120. 

Liu Ching-hsien (1866), 1:149. 

Liu Ching-hsiian (1867), 1:98, 103, 104, 104 n.130, 
111. 

Liu Ching-kung (1868), I:205. 

Liu Ching-shen (1869) (see Liu Ching-yitian), I:149 
n.93. 

Liu Ching-su (1870), I:161, 162, 164. I1:130. 

Liu Ching-ts’ui (1871), 1:146. 

Liu Ching-yen (1872), empress of Hsiian, emperor 
of Ch’en); empress dowager, 1:239, 242, 246. 
11:22, 24, 28, 40. 

Liu Ching-yen (1873), II:118. 

Liu Ching-yu (1874), 1:149. 

Liu Ching-yiian (1875), 1:149. 

Liu Ch’ing-chi (1876), I:120, 121. 

Liu Ch’o (1877), 1:166. 

Liu Ch’u-yti (1878) (see Shan-yin, princess of), 
151. 

Liu Chun (1879) (see Shun, emperor of Liu Sung), 
1:157, 159, 163, 164. 

Liu Chung (1880), I:111. 


Liu Chung-li (1881), 1:208, 211. 

Liu Chi (1882), 1:60. 

Liu Chin (1883), 1:41. 

Liu Chin (radical 187) (1884) (see Hsiao-wu, 
emperor of Liu Sung), I:132, 135, 139, 141- 
143. 11:41. 

Liu Chiin (radical 85) (1885), I:132, 140-143. 

Liu (1886) clan of Chieh prefecture, II:45. 

Liu Fa-liang (1887), [:157 n.117. 

Liu Fan (1888), I:111, 112. 

Liu Fu (1889), 1:120, 121. 

Liu Hang (1890), II:117. 

Liu Ho, (1891) emperor of Han, I:50. 

Liu Ho (1892), 1:81. 

Liu House (1893) of Liu Sung, I:126. I1:130. 

Liu Hsi (1894), 1:62. 

Liu Hsi (1895), 1:102. 

Liu Hsi (1896), 1:120. 

Liu Hsi (1897), 1:157 n.117, 162, 171. 

Liu Hsi-po (1898), II:117. 

Liu Hsia (1899), 1:58, 60. 

Liu Hsia (1900), 1:120. 

Liu Hsia (1901), I:165. 

Liu Hsiao (1902), If:118. 

Liu Hsiao-sheng (1903), II:118. 

Liu Hsiao-yi (1904), 11:118, 124. 

Liu Hsieh (1905) (see Hsien, emperor of Later 
Han), 1:14. 

Liu Hsieh (1906), 1:156, 166, 171. 

Liu Hsieh (1907), 11:126. 

Liu Hsien (1908), 1:45. 

Liu Hsien (1909), 1:71. 

Liu Hsiu (1910) (see Kuang-wu, emperor of Later 
Han), II:39, 41. 

Liu Hsiu-ch’ien (1911), 1:144, 157, 157.117. 

Liu Hsiu-fan (1912), 1:145, 151, 153, 157, 159- 
161, 164. 11:33. 

Liu Hsiu-jen (1913), 1:139, 151-154, 157, 158, 
162. 

Liu Hsiu-jo (1914), 1:126, 145, 152, 153, 156, 157. 

Liu Hsiu-mao (1915), 1:126, 144, 147. 

Liu Hsiu-yeh (1916), 1:144. 

Liu Hsiu-yu (1917), 1:126, 144, 151, 152, 153, 
156-158, 166. 

Liu Hsii-sun (1918), 1:120. 

Liu Hstian (1919), 1:184. 

Liu Hu (1920), 1:153, 154. 

Liu Huai-chen (1921), 1:165. 

Liu Huai-chih (1922), 1:94. 

Liu Huai-mo (1923), 1:111. 

Liu Huai-su (1924), 1:107. 

Liu Huan-chiin (1925), II:122. 

Liu Huang (1926), 1:166. 

Liu Hui (1927), 1:157 n.117, 162, 166, 171. 

Liu Hui-hsiu (1928), 11:117, 123. 

Liu Hui-tuan (1929) (principal wife of future 
Ming, emperor of Southern Ch’i), posthumous 
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empress, 1:1 80. I[:34 n.37. 

Liu Hun (1930), [1:120, 121. 

Liu Hun (1931), 1:126, 139, 144. 

Liu Hung (1932), 1:120. 

Liu Hung (1933), 1:135, 140, 143, 161. 

Liu Ju (1934), 11:63. 

Liu Jui (1935) (heir of the Liu Sung dynasty), 
1:224 


Liu Jui (1936) (son of Liu Yi-kung), 248 n.2. 

Liu K’ai (1937), 1:60. 

Liu K’ang-tsu (1938) (see also Liu Chen-tao), I:134 
n.47, 137. 

Liu Kuang-shih (1939), I:152. 

Liu Kuei-yi (1940), 1:223, 224. 

Liu Lao-chih (1941), 1:86-90, 93, 94, 94 n.101, 
95-98, 100, 103, 104. 

Liu Li (1942), 1:93. 

Liu Li (1943), 1:120. 

Liu Li (1944) (see Liu Ts’en), I:12] n.2. 

Liu Liang (1945), I:120. 

Liu Lo-yang (1946), Tibetan ruler, I:174. 
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Nan-ch’ang (2262): 

a. duke of, 1:63. 
b. prefecture, 1:17. 

Nan Ch'i shu (2263), 1:163, 170, 179. II:21, 29. 
33, 34, 46, 50, 51, 54, 58-59, 81 n.4, 107, 114, 
120 n.166, 121 n.167, 136. 

Nan-ch’iao (2264): 

a. commandery, I:187. 
c. king of, 1:131, 141, 143. 
Nan-hai (2265): 
a. commandery, 1:16, 44, 143. 
b. king of, 1:181, 249, 251, 252, 255. 

Nan-hsiang prefecture, I:73, 79. 

Nan-huan, locality, I:230, 232. 

Nan-k’ang (2266): 

a. commandery, I:156. 

b. duke of, 1:92. 

c. king of, 1:182, 195, 208, 230. 
d. kingdom, I:183, 186, 251. 

e. senior princess of, 1:69 n.38. 
d. prefecture, [:210, 215. 

Nan-lan-ling commandery (2267), I:150. 

Nan-p’eng-ch’eng commandery (2268), I:150. 

Nan-p’ing (2269): 

a. duke of, 1:108. 
b. king of, 1:132, 166, 179, 215, 216, 250, 255. 
c. kingdom, I:197, 249. 

Nan-sha prefecture, 1:63, 64. 

Nan shih (2270), 1:121, 163, 171, 179, 222, 11:35 
ns.44 and 45, 42 n.56, 75-76, 83 ns.10 and 11], 
86, 107, 114, 123, 136. 

Nan-yang (2271): 

a. commandery, I:21, 61, 104, 107, 114. 11:31, 
44 n.2, 67, 68. 

b. king of, 1:28, 162. 

c. kingdom, 1:55, 166. 

Nan-yeh prefecture (2272), 1:210. 

Nan-yii province (2273), 11:118, 123 n.168. 

National Academy (2274), I:176, 195, 197. 

Nieh-yang prefecture (2275), II:45. 

Nieh Yu (2276), 1:26. 

Night Attendant (2277), II:29. 

Nine Concubines (2278), II:29, 30. 

Nine Distinctions (2279), 1:18, 23. 

Nine Ministers (2280), II:28, 48, 49, 50. 

Niu Ching-ming (2281), II:21. 

Niu-chu Mountain, I:44, 66, 98. 

North India (2282), state, 11:90. 

Northern Ch’i (2283), state and dynasty, I:205, 
212, 218, 220— 224, 229-236, 239-241, 246. 
11:37, 84, 95-97, 101, 106, 112-116, 119, 122, 
132, 145. 

Northern Ch’in province (2284), I:127, 135, 155, 
156, 162, 173, 174, 175, 182, 193. 

Northern Chou (2285), state and dynasty, I:219, 
224, 229-231, 233, 234-237, 239-242, 246. 


II:27, 37, 84, 95-99, 101-104, 113-116, 119, 
122, 132, 132 n.15, 142, 143, 144. 

Northern Hsiung-nu (2286), 1:48, 49, 52. 

Northern Lake (2287), 1:163. 

Northern Lateral Gate (2288), I:245. 

Northern Liang (2289), state and dynasty, I:101, 
102, 112, 115, 116, 121, 123-125, 128, 131- 
133. 

Northern Regional Division (2290), 1:49. 

Northern Shan-yii (2291), 1:48. 

Northern Silk Route, II:82, 84, 104. 

Northern Suburban Altar (2292), 1:186, 197, 223. 

Northern Wei (2293), state and dynasty, I:84, 91, 
92, 92n.92, 95-97, 99, 110, 115, 116, 121, 124, 
127, 129-140, 142, 143, 145-149, 151, 152, 
155, 156, 159, 160, 162, 167, 172-175, 180- 
183, 185, 188, 189, 192, 193, 193 n.4, 194- 
205, 207, 211, 220. II:69, 76, 80, 81, 81 n.4, 
82, 83, 92, 95, 97-99, 101-107, 108-1, 110, 
114, 115, 115.163, 116n.164, 117, 118, 120, 
121, 123, 124, 132, 136, 139-142, 144, 145. 

Northern Yen (2294), state and dynasty, I:110, 121, 
131-133. 

Nung Lake, I:153, 154. 


O Ch’ing (2295), 1:115. 

O prefecture (2296) (see also Wu-ch’ang 
prefecture), 1:18. 

Oppolzer, Theodor Ritter von, II:136—-143. 

Ordinances (ling) (2297), 1:194. 

Ordos, I:48, 109. 

O-tun (2298), state, 11:83. 

Ou-yang Ho (2299), 1:239. 

Ou-yang Wei (2300), [:225, 239. 


Pa-ch’eng prefecture (2301), I:53. II:45. 
Pa-ling (2302): 

a. commandery, II:68. 

b. king of, 1:145, 179, 182, 188 n.50, 189, 192, 

197, 224, 251. 

c. kingdom, I:181, 192. 

d. prefecture, 1:106, 213. 
Pa River (2303), I:74. 
Pa-shan (2304): 

a. commandery, 1:205, 231. 

b. king of, 1:254. 

c. prefecture, 1:225, 231 n.5. 
Pa shih ching-chi chih (2305), 11:127 n.3 . 
Pa-tung (2306): 

a. commandery, 1:39, 112. 

b. king of, 1:175, 250, 254. 

Paekche (2307), state, I:114, 123, 130, 145, 146, 
172, 175, 192, 197, 234. 11:80, 82, 83, 85, 95, 
97,107. 

Palace Assistant Secretary (2308), 1:97, 170. 

Palace Attendant (2309), 1:28, 32, 34, 42, 52, 53, 
61, 62, 78, 81, 103, 107, 116, 124, 125, 136, 


147, 149, 150, 170, 173— 174, 176, 177, 184, 
198, 199, 204, 207, 210, 212, 214, 217, 224, 
232, 236. 11:119. 

Palace Cadet of the Heir-apparent (2310), 
1:182, 242. 

Palace City (2311) (in Chien-k’ang), I:207, 208, 
222, 245. 11:74, 74 n.3. 

Palace Lady Hsieh (2312) (concubine of Wu, 
emperor of Southern Ch’i), 1:34, 37. 

Palace Secretariat (see also Palace Writers), 1:25. 

Palace Writers (2313), 11:48, 49. 

Pan Ku (2314), 1:21. 

Pan-yeh (2315), locality, 1:35. 

P’an (2316), empress of Sun Ch’iian, emperor 
of Wu (see also Consort P’an, and Lady 
P’an), 1:28, 29. 11:16, 17, 25. 

P’an Chang (2317), I:18. 

P’an Chiin (2318), 1:25. 

P’an-huang (2319), state (see P’o-huang), II:83 
n.9, 88 n.27, 90. 

P’an-p’an (2320), state, 11:80, 83, 89, 91. 

P’an-ta (2321), state (see P’o-ta), 11:88 n.31. 

P’an-yang, princess of (2322), II:19. 

P’an-yui prefecture, 1:106, 111. 

P’ang Meng-ch’iu (2323), 1:152. 

Pao (2324) (father of Liu Yiian), 1:49. 

Pao Chao (2325), II:126. 

Pao Chih (2326), I1:119. 

Pao Ch’tian (2327), 1:211, 213. 

Pao Hsiin (2328), 1:96. 

Park of Established Peace (2329), 1:63. 

Park of Joyful Roaming (2330), I:245. 

Park of the New Forest (2331), 1:175. 

Pei Ch’i shu (2332), 1:222. 11:81 n.4, 108, 114, 
114n.162, 136, 145. 

Pei-hai (2333): 

a. commandery, II:17. 
b. king of, 1:200. 

Pei-hsieh (2334) (grandfather of Shih Lo), 1:52 
n.11. 

Pei-p’ing commandery (2335), I:120. 

Pei shih (2336), 1:87. 11:107, 136 

Pei Ssu (2337), II:117. 

Pei-ti commandery (2338), I:88, 89. 

Pei Tsung (2339) (see Hsiao Tsung), I:199. 

P’ei Chao-ming (2340), 11:116n.164, 117, 118, 
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P’ei Chien (2341), 1:23. 

P’ei Chih (2342), 1:185. 

P’ei Chih-heng (2343), 1:218, 221. 

P’ei Fang-ming (2344), I:134. 

P’ei Fen-chih (2345), 1:184. 

P’ei Hao (2346), 11:122. 

P’ei Hsien-chih (2347), II:122. 

P’ei Hui-chao (2348), posthumous empress of 
Wu, emperor of Southern Ch’i, 1:174. 

P’ei Shu-yeh (2349), 1:182, 184, 185. 
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P’ei Sui (2350), 1:194, 197, 198. 
P’ei Ying-ch’i (2351), 1:223, 224. 
P’en-ch’eng township (see P’en-k’ou), [:213, 213 

n.80, 234. 

P’en-k’ou township (see also P’en-ch’eng), 1:98, 

105, 213, 215. 

P’eng Ch’ao (2352), 1:85. 
P’eng-ch’eng (2353): 

a. commandery, II:34 n.37 

b. duke of, 1:114, 126, 172. 

c. island, I:128. 

d. king of, 1:60, 122, 203. 

e. prefecture, I:65, 93, 94, 121, 126, 137, 138, 

142, 149, 181, 198. 
P’eng Ch’tian (2354), 1:103. 
P’eng Chiin (2355), 1:214. 
P’eng-lai (2356), divine mountain, I:22. 
P’eng Shih (2357), 1:62. 
P’eng Wen-chih (2358), I:165, 166. 
Persia, state (2359), II:84, 104. 
Physiognomist (2360), II:17. 
Pi Lii-hun (2361), [:99. 
Pien Fan-chih (2362), I:102, 104, 106. 
Pien K’un (2363), 1:58, 59, 61. 
Pien Tun (2364), 1:57, 58. 
“Pig King” (2365), 1:158. 
Pillar of State (2366), 1:203, 244. 
Ping province (2367), 1:22, 67, 111. 
P’ing province (2368), 1:53, 64, 71. 
P’ing-ch’eng (first capital of Northern Wei), 1:96, 

99, 129, 130, 133, 135, 138, 181. II:106, 114. 

P’ing-hsiang, duke of (2369), 1:62. 
P’ing-ku (2370), king of, 1:104. 
P’ing-liang prefecture, 1:95. 
P’ing-lu prefecture, 1:95. 

P’ing-yang (2371): 

a. commandery, 1:89. 

b. prefecture, 1:50, 52, 53, 55, 75. 
P’ing-ytian commandery (2372), I:121 n.3. 
Pleasing Maid (2373), II:29. 

Po-chi (2374), state (see Paekche), [1:95 
Po-hsia township, I:160, 161, 207. 

Po-ma prefecture, 1:76. 

Po-mao Island, I:215. 

Po-shih Fort, 1:62, 98, 102. 

Po-ssu, state (2375) (see Persia), II:84. 

Po-ti township, I:108. 

Po-t’i (2376), state, 11:103, 104. 

Po Tsao-sheng (2377), 1:195. 

Po-wang Mountain, [:233. 

P’o-huang (2378), state, I:137. 11:82, 84, 88. 
P’o-li (2379), state, 11:83, 89, 90. 

P’o-ta (2380), state, 1:137. 11:82, 82 n.7, 88, 90. 
P’o-yang (2381): 

a. commandery, II:68. 

b. king of, 1:144, 178, 250, 253. 

c. kingdom, I:188, 192. 
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d. lake, 1:212, 213. 

Pontoon Bridge of the Vermilion Bird (23872), 
1:58, 59, 106, 142, 160, 184, 187, 207, 231, 
235, 245. 

Prefect (2383) (of a prefecture), 1:40, 120, 121 
n.3, 124, 136, 153 n.105, 171, 173, 177, 
211, 228, 229. 11:31. 

Prefect Grand Astrologer (2384) (see also 
Grand Astrologer), I:117, 167, 189. II:143. 

Prefect of the Masters of Writing (2385), I:19, 
52,59, 61, 67, 127, 148, 151, 157, 160, 165, 
174, 177, 178, 180, 181, 184, 212, 224, 236, 
244. 11:48, 49, 50. 

Prefect of the Palace Writers (2386), I:26—28, 
42,59, 67, 150, 177, 212. 11:48, 50. 

Princess Chu (2387) (see also Sun Lu-yii), 1:27. 
IT:17, 31. 

Princess Ch’ tian (2388) (see also Sun Lu-p’an), 
1:26-30, 32, 34, 35. 11:16, 17, 31. 

Privy Treasurer (2389), I:149, 176. II:48, 49, 
50. 

Protector General (2390), 1:56, 106. 

Protector General of the Left (2391), 1:33. 

Pu Ch’an (2392), 1:42. 

Pu Chih (2393), 1:16, 17, 19 n.26. II:31. 

Pu Hsieh (2394), 1:39. 

Pu-sai commune (2395), I:35. 

Pu T’ai (2396), 1:52. 

Pu T’ui (2397), I1:120, 123. 

P’u-fan prefecture, [:52. 

P’u Hung (2398) (see Fu Hung), [:72. 

P’u-li Dam (2399), 1:37. 

P’u-tzu prefecture, 1:49, 50. 

P’u-yang (2400): 

a. clan (of Ch’en-liu commandery), II:44. 
b. duke of, 1:205. 

P’u-yang Hsing (2401), 1:38, 40, 46. 

Pure Consort (2402), II:29, 30, 30 n.26. 

Pure Consort P’an (2403) (concubine of Wen, 
emperor of Liu Sung), I:134, 140. II:32. 

Pure Consort Chang (2404) (concubine of Kao, 
emperor of Southern Ch’i), II:33. 

Pure Consort Chang (2405) (concubine of Wu, 
emperor of Southern Ch’i), II:33. 

Pure Consort Kuan (2406) (concubine of Ming, 
emperor of Southern Ch’i), II:34. 

Pure Maid (2407), II:29. 


Red Cliffs, battle at, 1:16. 

Red River, 1:37, 38. 

Regent, II:13, 14, 24-28. 

Regular Attendant for Comprehensive Duty 
(2408), 11:118, 119, 122. 

Regular Cavalier Attendant (2409), I:31, 67, 68, 
77, 78, 81, 116, 123 n.9, 133, 135, 141, 150, 
162, 172, 173, 180, 193-195, 210, 220, 235 
n.16. 11:38, 117-120, 123. 


Revered Exemplar (2410), temple name of the 
Northern Wei emperor Hsiao-chuang, I:202. 

Right Regional Division (2411), 1:49. 

“Righteous Troops” (2412), 1:61, 104, 105, 107, 
141, 161, 165, 185. 

Rites (Li) (2413) (see also Book of Rites), 1:170, 193 
n.9. [1:130. 

Rites of Chou (Chou li) (2414), 11:127. 

Rogers, Michael, 1:87. 

Rome, [1:85. 

Royal Consort (2415), 1:117, 124, 125, 163, 172, 
177, 180, 189, 238. 

Rulings (k’o) (2416), 1:194. 

Ryukyus, 1:22. 


Sacred Field (2417), 1:197. 
Sagacious King (2418), 1:80. 
Saigon, II:90. 
San-chiao township, 1:68. 
San-kuo chih (2419), 1:20, 46. II:16, 136. 
San-yitian, locality, 1:75. 
Sang-ch’ien, king of (2420), 1:194. 
Sang-lo Island, I:111. 
Seng-ch’iang (2421), I:201. 
Senior Maid (2422), II:29. 
Servant Within the Palace (2423), I:106. 11:82. 
Seventh Rank Lady (2424), II:29. 
Sha province (2425), 1:124, 129, 132, 133, 135, 
172, 173, 175, 201. 
Sha-hsien prefecture, 1:25. 
shaman, shamaness, 1:38, 140, 142, 150. 
Shan-chih prefecture, I:76. 
Shan prefecture, I:137. 
Shan-sang prefecture, I:73. 
Shan-shan (2426), state, 1:133, 135. 
Shan Ting-lang (2427), 1:193. 
Shan-tung peninsula, I:23, 51,57, 74, 75, 77, 121, 
124. 
Shan-yang (2428): 
a. commandery, I:153, 154. 
b. king of, 1:144, 156, 252. 
c. prefecture, 1:77, 79, 143, 240. 11:44. 
Shan-yin (2429): 
a. prefecture, [:124. II:31, 46. 
b. princess of (see also Liu Ch’u-yii), 1:126, 151, 
158. 
Shan-yti (2430), 1;48, 49, 53, 67. 
Shang-kuan (2431), Former Han empress dowa- 
ger, 1:81. 
Shang-kuei prefecture, 1:62, 65. 
Shang-lo prefecture, I:73. 
Shang shu ta-yi (2432), I1:130. 
Shang-tang (2433): 
a. commandery, 1:52, 75. 
b. king of, [:220. 
Shang-yin (2434), state and dynasty, II:54. 
Shang-yii prefecture, [:43, 101, 153 n.104, 213. 


Shao (2435), emperor of Liu Sung (see also Liu 
Yi-fu), 1:123-128, 148. II, 19, 23, 26, 27, 32, 
42. 

Shao An (2436), 1:82. 

Shao K’ai (2437), 1:43. 

Shao-ling (2438): 

a. duke of, 1:58. 

b. king of, 1:161, 181, 196, 199, 203, 248, 251, 
255. 

c. kingdom, I:181. 

She-ch’iu prefecture (2439), I:170. 

She-p’o-ta (2440), II:88 n.33. 

She-p’o-p’o-ta (2441), state, 11:88, 90. 

She-yi-chien (2442), king of Tai, 1:84, 92. 

Shen Chao-ming (2443), I:149. 

Shen Ching (2444), 1:78, 79. 

Shen Ching-hui (2445), I1:118. 

Shen Ch’ing-chih (2446), 1:144, 146, 148, 149. 

Shen Chiung (2447), 1:215. 

Shen Chung (2448), II:118. 

Shen Ch’ung (2449), 1:56, 59. 

Shen Chiin-li (2450), II:22. 

Shen Fan (2451), I1:116. 

Shen-feng (A.D.252), reign title (2452), 1:29. 

Shen Huai-ming (2453), I:160, 161. 

Shen Hung-pao (2454), II:118. 

Shen Jung-chi (2455) (mother of Ming, emperor 
of Liu Sung), posthumous empress dowager, 
[:151. [1:32. 

Shen K’o (2456), 1:221. 

Shen Kuang-yen (2457), I:166. 

Shen Ling-sun (2458), 1:152, 154, 155. 

Shen Miao-jung (2459), empress of Wen, emperor 
of Ch’en; empress dowager, I:233, 236, 238, 238 
n.26, 239, 246. 11:15, 21, 22, 24, 28. 

Shen Po (2460), I:162. 

Shen Po-tsung (2461), 1:162. 

Shen Shan-ch’ing (2462), II:118. 

Shen Shan-tu (2463), 1:240. 

Shen T’ai (2464), 1:230. 

Shen T’an (2465), 1:141. 

Shen Teng-chih (2466), I:165. 

Shen T’ien-tzu (2467), I:115. 

Shen Wen-chi (2468), I:177, 184. 

Shen Wen-hsiu (2469), 1:149, 152, 155. 

Shen Wen-li (2470), 1:165. 

Shen Wen-shu (2471), 1:149. 

Shen Wu-hua (2472), empress of the Last Ruler 
of Ch’en, 1:239, 243-246. II:15, 22, 24, 131. 

Shen Yen-chih (2473), 1:136. 

Shen Ying (2474), 1:45. 

Shen Yu-chih (2475), 1:153, 154, 155, 157, 164- 
166. 

Shen Yiieh (2476), 11:126. 

Sheng Man (2477), 1:39. 

Sheng-p’ing (357-361), reign title (2478), 1:74. 

Shepherd (2479) (of a province) (see also 
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Inspector), 1:33, 33 n.61, 34, 36, 42, 44, 53- 
56, 67, 69, 74, 77, 79, 91, 92, 101-103, 114, 
124, 131, 135, 206, 221, 224. 11:52 n.22. 
Shih (2480) (concubine of Hsiian, emperor of 
Ch’en), II:35. 
Shih-an (2481): 
a. duke of, I:63, 198. 
b. king of, 1:172, 179, 184, 217, 248, 255. II:34. 
c. kingdom, 1:162. 
Shih Ch’eng (2482), I:67. 
Shih-ch’eng township, I:154. 
Shih chi (2483), 1:49. 
Shih Chi-lung (2484) (see Shih Hu), 1:52 n.12. 
Shih Ch’i (2485), II:116. 
Shih Chien (2486), emperor of Later Chao, 1:71. 
Shih-chien (2487), king of, I:162. 
Shih-ch’ien (2488) (son of Shu-lo-kan), 1:130, 156. 
Shih Chih (2489), emperor of Later Chao, I:71. 
Shih-chtin (2490) (son of She-yi-chien), I:84. 
Shih-fa (2491), [:117. 
Shih-fa-chih (2492), 1:176. 
Shih-hsing (2493): 
a. commandery, 1:44, 111. II:68. 
b. duke of, 1:58, 115. 
c. king of, [:132, 140, 192, 229 n.2, 230, 233, 
238,239, 241, 250, 253, 254. 
d. kingdom, 1I:232. 
Shih Hu (2494), emperor of Later Chao, I:52, 56, 
62, 65-69, 71, 72, 109. 
Shih Hui (2495), 1:19. 
Shih Hsieh (2496), 1:16, 17, 19. 
Shih Hsin (2497), 1:17. 
Shih Hung (2498), emperor of Later Chao, I:65. 
Shih-ko (2499) (son of She-yi-chien), 1:84. 
Shih K’uan (2500), 1:33. 
Shih Lang (2501), 1:65. 
Shih-liang (2502): 
a. prefecture, I:155. 
b. township, 1:240. 
Shih Ling-ying (2503) (see Juan Ling-ying), 11:34. 
Shih-liu kuo ch'un-ch’iu (2504), 1:7, 7 n.1, 100 
n.114. 
Shih Lo (2505), emperor of Later Chao, I:52-64. 
11:41. 
Shih Min (2506) (see Jan Min), I:71. 
Shih-p’ing (2507): 
a. king of, 1:248. 
b. princess of, 1:130. 
Shih poetry (2508), 1:50. 
Shih Sheng (2509), I:65. 
Shih Shih (2510), emperor of Later Chao, I:71. 
Shih-shuo hsin-yii (2511), 11:130. 
Shih Tan (2512), 1:41. 11:67, 67 n.6. 
Shih-t’an-piao (2513), 1:145. 
Shih Tao-an (2514), 1:85, 115. 
Shih-t’ing, locality, 1:19. 
Shih-t’ou, township and garrison, 1:32, 32 n.57, 45, 
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56, 61-63, 98, 102, 105, 111, 137, 140, 142. 
150, 152, 160, 160 n.122, 161, 165, 174, 186, 
187, 207, 209, 210, 215, 221, 222, 230. 

Shih Tsun (2515), emperor of Later Chao, I:71, 
72. 

Shih Ts’ung (2516), 1:60, 62, 65. 

Shih-tzu (2517), state, II:83, 88, 90. 

Shih Wei (2518), 1:16. 

Shih Wu (2519), 1:16. 

Shih-yang (2520): 

a. duke of, 1:116. 
b. township, I:19, 24. 

Shih Yi (2521), 1:16. 

Shih-yi-chien (2522) (see She-yi-chien), 1:84 n.70. 

Shih-yin (2523), ruler of the T’u-yti-hun, I:132, 
139, 143, 156, 161, 172, 173. 

Shih Yu (2524), 1:66. 

Shih-yiin-pao (2525), II:82. 

Shih Yiian-ssu (2526), 1:187. 

Shou-chang prefecture, I:130. 

Shou Chi-chih (2527), 1:150. 

Shou-ch’un prefecture, I:24, 32-34, 38, 40, 57, 60, 
69, 77, 80, 86, 117, 137, 172, 182, 184, 185, 
196, 198, 206, 207, 240, 241. II:74. 

Shou hsien (2528), 1:25. 

Shou-yang, senior princess of (2529), I:199. 

Shu (2530): 

a. commandery, 1:83. 
b. king of, 1:83, 131, 251. 

Shu-Han (2531), state and dynasty of the Three 
Kingdoms, I:16, 18, 19, 21, 22, 24, 25, 28, 38, 
39, 46, 117, 246. 11:25, 85. 

Shu or Han (2532), state and dynasty founded by 
Li Hsiung (see also Han (Shu) state), 1:54, 57, 
62-67, 133. 

Shu-lo-kan (2533), ruler of the T’u-yii-hun, I:122, 
130, 132, 139. 

Shu prefecture, 1:24, 27, 240. 

Shu shu (2534) (of San-kuo chih), 11:136. 

Shui ching chu (2535), 1:87. 

Shun (2536), emperor: 

a. of Later Han, II:25. 
b. of Liu Sung (see also Liu Chun), I:164—167, 
171.11, 20, 23, 33, 114. 
Shun-yang (2537): 
a. commandery, I:103. 
b. king of, 1:145. 
c. prefecture, 1:85. 

Shuo Dam, I:25, 26, 73. 

Shuo-fang (2538), I:109. 

Silk Route, I:36. 

Silla (2539), state, I1:82, 96, 97, 107. 

Sixteen States, [:133, 134. 

So Chi-sun (2540), II:116. 

So-lu (2541) (see T’o-pa), 1:8. 

Soothing Maid (2542), II:29. 

Sou-shen chi (2543), 1:129. 


South India (2544), state, II:107. 

Southeast Asia, I:36. 

Southern Ch’i (2545), state and dynasty, I:46, 167- 
189, 192, 196, 199, 209, 224, 230, 237, 238. 
II:13-15, 20-22, 24, 27, 30, 33, 34, 34 n.35, 
36, 37, 38, 41, 42, 45 n.5, 47, 49, 50, 51, 52, 
54, 58, 72, 81, 82, 84, 86, 87, 90, 93, 96, 97, 
99, 101, 105, 107, 107 n.96, 109, 114, 115, 
117,120, 121, 123, 131, 132, 141, 144. 

Southern Chiang province (2546), 1:225. 

Southern Ch’in, king of (2547), 1:131. 

Southern Ch’in province (2548), I:203. 

Southern Hsiung-nu (2549), 1:48, 49. 

Southern Hsii province (2550), I:151, 161, 176, 
210, 221. 

Southern Lateral Gate (2551), I:111, 245. 

Southern Liang, king of (2552), 1:104. 

Southern Liang province (2553), I:210. 

Southern Liang (2554), state and dynasty, I:96, 101, 
104, 109, 113, 133. 

Southern Regional Division (2555), I:49. 

Southern Shan-yii (2556), 1:48, 49, 91. 

Southern Silk Route, 11:84, 104. 

Southern Suburban Altar (2557), 1:167, 186, 197, 
230. 

Southern Yen province (2558), 1:142, 143, 146, 
147-148, 209, 211. 

Southern Yen (2559), state and dynasty, I:99, 100, 
104, 107, 109-111, 133. 11:41. 

Southern Yu province (2560), I:150, 156, 174, 178, 
206, 230. 

Southwestern Barbarians (2561), 1:137. 11:90. 

Spring and Autumn Annals (Ch’un ch’iu) (2562), 
1:193 n.9. 11:127, 128 n.7. 

Ssu-fan (2563) (father of Ch’i-fu Kuo-jen), 1:91. 

Ssu-ma Ch’ang-ming (2564) (see Sssu-ma Yui and 
Hsiao-wu, emperor of Eastern Chin), 1:78 n.56. 

Ssu-ma Chao (2565), 1:32, 34, 37, 41, 48. 

Ssu-ma Chen-chih (2566), I:111. 

Ssu-ma Chih (2567) (see Huai, emperor of Wes- 
tern Chin), 1:48. 

Ssu-ma Chin (2568), 1:51. 

Ssu-ma Chou (2569), 1:44, 51. 

Ssu-ma Chung (2570) (see Hui, emperor of Wes- 
tern Chin), 1:48. 

Ssu-ma Ch'ung (2571), 1:54, 81. 

Ssu-ma Ch’ung (2572), I: 100. 

Ssu-ma Ch’'tian (2573), 1:55. 

Ssu-ma (2574) clan of Western and Eastern Chin, 
1:33, 41,55, 105, 122, 136, 156, 172, 175. If:12, 
19, 23. 

Ssu-ma Hsi (2575), 1:54, 67, 69, 81-83, 105, 111] 
n.154. 11:26, 38. 

Ssu-ma Hsiao-nan (2576), 1:241. 

Ssu-ma Hsien (2577), II:117. 

Ssu-ma Hsiu (2578), 1:60, 63. 

Ssu-ma Hsiu (2579), 1:108. 


Ssu-ma Hsiu-chih (2580), 1:107, 114, 115. 

Ssu-ma Hsiung (2581), 1:60, 63. 

Ssu-ma Hsti (2582), 1:156. 

Ssu-ma Hstin (2583), 1:73, 74, 79. 

Ssu-ma Huan (2584), [:54, 81. 

Ssu-ma Hui (2585), 1:94, 94n.101. 

Ssu-ma Hui-chih (2586), 1:102, 102 n.124. 

Ssu-ma Jui (2587) (see Yuan, emperor of Eastern 
Chin), 1:51. 11:12, 39, 41. 

Ssu-ma Jung-ch’i (2588), I:108. 

Ssu-ma Kuei-chih (2589), 1:108. 

Ssu-ma Mao-ying (2590), empress of Shao, 
emperor of Liu Sung, 1:124. 1:19, 23. 

Ssu-ma Pao (2591), 1:55. 

Ssu-ma P’i (2592), (see Ai, emperor of Eastern 
Chin), 1:68, 76. 

Ssu-ma Po-nien (2593), 1:138. 

Ssu-ma P’ou (2594), 1:51, 81. 

Ssu-ma Shang-chih (2595), I:102, 103, 107 n.141. 

Ssu-ma Shao (2596) (see Ming, emperor of Eastern 
Chin), 1:51, 57. 

Ssu-ma Shih (2597), 1:31, 32, 48. 

Ssu-ma Shun-tse (2598), 1:138. 

Ssu-ma Tan (2599), (see Mu, emperor of Eastern 
Chin), 1:68, 69. 

Ssu-ma Tao-tzu (2600), [:82, 90, 94, 96-98, 100, 
103. 11:26, 32, 130. 

Ssu-ma Tao-tz’u (2601), [:114. 

Ssu-ma Te-tsung (2602) (see An, emperor of 
Eastern Chin), 1:93. 

Ssu-ma Te-wen (2603) (see Emperor Kung of 
Eastern Wei), 1:94, 97, 103, 111, 114, 116. 

Ssu-ma Ti-chih (2604), II:118. 

Ssu-ma Tsun (2605), [:105. 

Ssu-ma Wen-pao (2606), [:114 n.164 

Ssu-ma Wen-ssu (2607), [:114. 

Ssu-ma Wen-tsu (2608), I:114 n.164. 

Ssu-ma Wu-chi (2609), I:69. 

Ssu-ma Yang (2610), [:59. 

Ssu-ma Yao (2611) (see Hsiao-wu, emperor of 
Eastern Chin), 1:78, 82. 

Ssu-ma Yeh (2612) (see Min, emperor of Western 
Chin), 1:48, 50. 

Ssu-ma Yen (2613) (see Wu, emperor of Western 
Chin), 1:41, 48. 

Ssu-ma Yen (2614) (see Ch’eng, emperor of 
Eastern Chin), I:59. 

Ssu-ma Yi (2615), 1:24, 27,31, 48, 51, 69 n.37, 73 
n.48, 102 n.124. 

Ssu-ma Yi (2616) (see Dismissed Emperor of 
Eastern Chin) 1:68, 77-83. 

Ssu-ma Yi (2617), [:100. 

Ssu-ma Yii (2618) (see Chien-wen, emperor of 
Eastern Chin), 1:54, 56, 67, 69, 75, 78, 81, 83. 
I]:26, 31, 38. 

Ssu-ma Yutian-hsien (2619), [:98, 99, 100-103, 103 
n.127. 
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Ssu-ma Yiian-yti (2620), [:136. 

Ssu-ma Yiieh (2621) (see K’ang, emperor of 
Eastern Chin), I:67, 68. 

Ssu-ma Ytieh-shih (2622), I:175. 

Ssu-ma Yiin-chih (2623), I:102, 102 n.124. 

Ssu province (2624), 1:138, 139, 146, 152, 160, 
165, 181, 195. 

Ssu River (2625), 1:32. 

Ssu-wu township, I:198. 

Statutes of the Liang (Liang lit) (2626), 1:194. 

Su Chi-lien (2627), 11:121. | 

Su Chiin (2628), 1:58, 60-62. II:145. 

Su-mo-li (2629), state, II:89, 90. 

Su Shih (2630), 1:63. 

Su-shih (2631), state, II:107 n.96. 

Su-shen (2632), chiefdom, II:84, 96, 97. 

Su Shu (2633), 1:23. 

Su Yi (2634), 1:62, 63. 

Su-yti Dam (2635), I:198. 

Su-yti prefecture, I:194, 195. 

Sui (2636): 

a. duke of, 1:241. 
b. king of, I:178, 180, 186, 242, 250. 
c. kingdom, I:137, 143, 166, 183. 

Sui (2636a), state and dynasty, I:85, 242, 244, 244 
n.42, 245, 246, 252-254. 11:35, 39, 52, 84, 91, 
95-97, 101, 113, 114, 116, 119, 122, 123, 127, 
130, 131, 132, 143, 144. 

Sui shu (2637), 11:107, 114, 114 n.162, 127, 128, 
131, 132, 132 n.14, 136. 

Sui-chien, king of (2638), 1:252. 

Sui-ling prefecture, I:198, 199, 201 n.39. 

Sui-yang prefecture, 1:201. 

Sun (2639): 

a. imperial clan of the Wu state [:14. II:12, 17, 
31, 129. 

b. clan of T’ai-yiian commandery, II:45. 

c. concubine of the Last Ruler of Ch’en, II:35. 

Sun Ch’ao-chih (2640), I:162. 

Sun Chen (2641), 1:45. 

Sun Ch’eng (2642), 1:43 n.100. 

Sun Chi (2643), 1:43 n.100. 

Sun Ch’i (2644), 1:27. 

Sun Chien (2645), 1:14, 16, 28, 32 n.55, 34. II:12. 

Sun Ch’ien (2646), 1:41. 

Sun Chin (2647), 1:41, 45. 

Sun Ch’o (2648), II:126. 

Sun Ch’ung-chih (2649), 1:153. 

Sun Chi (2650), 1:36. 

Sun Ch’tian (2651), emperor of Wu, I:7, 15-29, 
30, 32 n.57, 33, 35, 39, 39 n.87, 43, 46, 100. 
II:12, 14-17, 23, 25, 37, 72, 82, 86. 

Sun Chitin (2652), 1:27-29, 31, 32, 37. 11:17, 25. 

Sun En (2653), 1:35, 36. 

Sun En (2654) (not same as above), I:100-103, 
106, 110, 112, 112 n.158, 116. 

Sun Fa-kuang (2655), I:124. 
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Sun Fan (2656), 1:54. 

Sun Fen (2657), 1:26, 28, 31, 35, 42. 

Sun Feng (2658), 1:43. 

Sun Hao (2659), emperor of Wu, I:32, 39, 40—46 
48,110, 147 n.89. II:14, 17, 23, 25, 30, 31, 37 

Sun Heng-chih (2660), II:116, 116 n.164. 

Sun Ho (2661), 1:21, 26-30, 32, 39, 41. 11:14, 17 
31, 37. 

Sun Hsien (2662), 1:33. 

Sun Hsiu (2663), emperor of Wu, I:21, 26, 28, 35- 
40, 41. 11:14, 23, 25, 31, 41. 

Sun Hsiu (radical 115) (2664), 1:42, 100. 

Sun Hsiti (2665), 1:38. 

Sun Hsiian (2666), 1:43 n.100. 

Sun Huan (2667), 1:18. 

Sun Hung (2668), I:27-29. II:25. 

Sun K’ai (2669), 1:35, 43. 

Sun K’ai (radical 169) (2670), 1:36, 37. 

Sun K’ai (2671), II:116 n.164, 117. 

Sun Kan (2672), 1:36. 

Sun K’uang (2673), 1:15, 24. 

Sun Leng (2674), 1:32. 

Sun Liang (2675), emperor of Wu, I[:21, 26-35, 
38, 39. II:15-17, 23, 25, 31, 54. 

Sun Lin (2676), 1:32-39. 1:14. 

Sun Lu-pan (2677) (see Princess Ch’iian), 1:21. 
11:16, 31. 

Sun Lu-yii (2678) (see Princess Chu), 1:21, 27, 32, 
38. II:17, 31. 

Sun Lit (2679), 1:19 n.26, 23. 

Sun Mo (2680), 1:57. 

Sun Pa (2681), 1:26—28. 11:14. 

Sun Piao (2682), I:111. 

Sun Pu (2683), 1:23. 

Sun Shao (2684), 1:19. 

Sun Shao (2685) (not same as above), 1:32. 

Sun Shen (2686), 1:43. 

Sun T’ai (2687), [:100, 112. 

Sun T’an-kuan (2688), 1:165. 

Sun Teng (2689), I:21, 22, 26, 37. 11:31, 31 n.28. 

Sun Ts’e (2690), I:15, 17, 35 n.69, 43. II:12, 16, 
17. 

Sun Tsung (2691), 1:23. 

Sun Wan (2692), I:38—40, 41 n.91. II:17. 

Sun Wei (2693), I:43 n.100. 

Sun Wen-ming (2694), I:193. II:77, 78. 

Sun Wu (2695), 1:14. 

Sun Wu-lo (2696), I:101. 

Sun Yi (2697) (brother of Sun Ch’tian), 1:15, 16. 

Sun Yi (2698), 1:25. 

Sun Yi (radical 9) (2699), 1:32. 

Sun Yi (radical 33), (2700) 1:34. 

Sun Yi (radical 102) (2701), 1:38. 

Sun Ying (2702), I:31. 

Sun Yu (2703), 1:40, 41. 

Sun Yii-ho (2704), 1:35 n.69. 

Sung (2705): 


a. duke of, 1:115, 224. 
b. king of, 1:117, 198. 11:12. 

Sung Ch’ien (2706), 1:18. 

Sung (2707) clan of Nieh-yang prefecture, II:45. 

Sung Hsiian (2708), I:120. 

Sung Hun (2709), 1:74. 

Sung Pien (2710), 1:121. 

Sung shu (2711), 1:121, 130, 140, 148, 163. II:19, 
20, 29, 32, 33, 46, 50, 59, 75, 81 n.4, 83 n.11, 
107, 114, 136. 

Sung-tzu prefecture (2712), 1:153, 248. 

Sung Tzu-hsien (2713), 1:213. 

Sung Yi (2714), 1:157. 

Sung Ytieh (2715), 1:15]. 

Superintendent of the Imperial Household (2716), 
1:56, 170. If:48, 49, 50. 

Supernumerary Cavalier Gentleman-in- 
Attendance (2717), II:117, 118. 

Supernumerary Gentleman (2718), II:120, 121. 

Supernumerary Gentleman-in-Attendance (2719), 
If:117. 

Supernumerary Regular Cavalier Attendant 
(2720), 1:198. 11:117, 120, 121, 123. 

Supervisor of the Central Army (2721), 1:36. 

Supervisor of the Extra Retinue (2722), II:118. 

Supervisor of the Household of the Heir-apparent 
(2723), 1:136. 

Supervisor of the Internuncios (2724), II:120. 

Supervisor of the Left of the Masters of Writing 
(2725), 1:86, 112, 154, 160, 173, 174, 177, 184, 
186, 216, 219. 

Supervisor of the Masters of Writing (2726), 1:23, 
27, 103, 123, 147, 148, 173, 236, 245. II:48, 
49, 50. 

Supervisor of the Right of the Masters of Writing 
(2727), 1:157, 160, 181, 184, 194. 

Supreme General-in-chief (2728), 1:22, 30. II:72. 

Sutra of Threefold Perception in Golden Characters 
(2729), 1:205, 206. 

Sweet Lady (2730), II:29. 

Sweet Lady Hsti (2731) (concubine of Ming, 
emperor of Liu Sung), II:33. 

Sweet Maid (2732), 11:29. 


Ta Ch’ in, king of (2733) (see Yang Nan-tang), 1:132. 

Ta Ch’in (2734) (see Rome), II:84. 

Ta Hsi-ang (2735), 1:124. 

Ta Hsia, state and dynasty (2736), I:109, 114, 116, 
121, 130, 133. 

Ta-hsien, township, 1:240. 

Ta-hsing (318-321), reign title (2737), 1:53. 

Ta-liang, territory, I:201. 

Ta-ling prefecture, I:49. 

Ta-pao (550-551), reign title (2738), I:215. 

Ta-shih (2739), state, II:87, 90. 

Ta-t’ung (527-529), reign title (2740), 1:200. 

Ta-t’ung hsien (2741), 1:84, 99. 


Tabgac tribe, 1:84 n.69. 

Taboo, I:7, 149 n.93, 172 n.4, 201 n.37, 206 n.57, 
229 ns.I and 2. 

Tai (2742): 

a. king of, 1:44, 84, 92. 
b. principality, 1:84. 

Tai Hsi (2743), 1:86. 

Tai Jo-ssu (2744), 1:56. 

Tai K’ai (2745), 1:68. 

Tai Lieh (2746), 1:28. 

Tai Ning-chih (2747), 1:107. 

Tai-tsung (2748) (Mount T’ai), 147. 

Taiwan, I:22. 

T'ai-ch’ing (547-549) reign title (2749), 1:215. 

T’ai-ch’iu prefecture (2750), 1:228. 

T’ai-shan commandery (2751), 1:54, 56, 92, 94, 
131. 

T’ai-tsung (2752), emperor of T’ang, I:6, 7, 87, 111. 
I:127. 

T’ai-wu (2753), emperor of Northern Wei (see also 
T’o-pa Tao), 1:88, 125, 129-133, 137-139, 199- 
202. 11:72, 81 n.4, 82, 83, 123. 

T’ai-yuan (2754): 

a. commandery, II:18, 23, 32, 45. 
b. king of, 1:255. 

Talented Lady (2755), II:29, 30. 

Talented Lady of the Palace (2756), 11:30. 

Talented Lady Wang (2757) (of Yiian, emperor of 
Eastern Chin), II:32. 

Tan-erh commandery (2758), 1:26, 26 n.45. 

Tan Island (2759), 1:22, 23. 

Tan River (2760), I:73, 73 n.47. 

Tan-tan (2761), state, 11:83, 89. 

Tan-t’u prefecture, I:101, 105, 121, 121 n.3, 167 
n.141. 214. 11:67. 

Tan-yang (2762): 

a. commandery, I:15, 35, 36, 59, 61, 102, 134, 
207, 210. 

b. king of, I:199. 

c. prefecture, I:43, 44, 167, 223. 

Tan-yang yin chuan (2763), II:131. 

T’an Chin (2764), 1:151. 

T’an (2765) clan of Chin-hsiang prefecture, II:44. 

T’an Ho-chih (2766), 1:136. 

T’an Hstian (2767), 1:86, 90. 

T’an Shih-yuan (2768), 1:225. 

T’an Tao-chi (2769), [:123 n.14, 124, 125, 127- 
130, 132. 

T’an Yuan-chih (2770), 1:86. 

Tang-ch’ang, principality (2771), 1:145, 174, 175, 
192, 194, 205. I:80-82, 84, 97, 98, 101, 102, 
107. 

T'ang (2772), state and dynasty, 1;6, 8, 87, 101. 
IT:69, 127. 

T’ang Ling-tse (2773), 1I:122. 

T’ang-ming (2774), state, 11:85, 85 n.14. 

T’ang Pin (2775), 1:44. 
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T’ang Tzu (2776), 1:25, 30, 32, 33. 

T’ang-yi prefecture, 1:28. 

T’ang Yii-chih (2777), I:174. 

Tao Chung-chii (2778), 1:236. 

Tao-fang (2779), 1:145. 

Tao-wu (2780), emperor of Northern Wei (see also 
T’o-pa Kuei), [:99, 110, 198, 204. 

Tao Yen-chih (2781), 1:128, 129. 

T’ao Chan (2782), 1:61. 

T’ao Ch’en-pao (2783), 11:116 n.164, 117. 

T’ao Ch’ien (T’ao Yiian-ming) (2784), I1:126. 

T’ao Chin (2785), 1:44, 45. 

T’ao Huang (2786), 1:42, 44. 

T’ao K’an (2787), 1:62, 63. 

T’ao River (2788), 1:55. 

T’ao-yang prefecture (2789), I:121 n.3. 

T’ao Yin (2790), 1:86. 

Taoism, 1:28, 36, 37, 85, 86, 100, 111, 117, 131, 
176, 186, 244. II:42, 128, 130. 

Tender Maid (2791), II:29. 

Teng Ch’iang (2792), 1:84. 

Teng-chih (2793), eastern Tibetan principality, 
1:193. 11:84, 98, 99, 101, 102. 

Teng Chih (2794), Later Han regent, II:25. 

Teng (2795): 
a. clan, II:16, 24. 
b. faction, II:25. 

Teng Hsia (2796), I:77, 79. 

Teng Hsien (2797), 1:201. 

Teng Sui (2798), empress of Ho, emperor of Later 
Han; empress dowager, II:25. 

Teng Ying (2799), If:120. 

Teng Yiian (2800), 1:143. 

Teng Yiian (2801) (not same as above), I:152, 154. 

Teng Ytieh (2802), 1:58. 

T’eng (2803), empress of Sun Hao, emperor of Wu, 
1:40, 45. I1:17. 

T’eng Hstin (2804), 1:44. 

T’eng Mu (2805S), II:17. 

T’eng T’ien (2806), 1:92. 

T’eng Yin (2807), 1:28, 30, 31, 33, 34, 37. II:17, 
25 


Thai, 1:133 n.43. 

Three Ch’in, king of (2808), 1:72. 

Three Consorts (2809), 11:29, 30. 

Three Dignitaries (2810), II:30. 

Three Excellencies (2811), 1:170. If:29, 30 n.285, 
48. 

Three Kingdoms (2812), 1:21, 147. 1f:18, 91 n.51. 

Throne of Buddhist Law (2813), 1:203. 

Tiao Ch’eng (2814), I:106. 

Tiao Hsieh (2815), [:56. 

Tiao Mi (2816), 1:123. 

Tiao Yu (2817), I:108. 

Tibet, 11:84, 101. 

Tibetans, I:122, 145. I]:72. 

Tibetans (Ti) (2818), 1:64, 72, 88, 91, 133. II:45. 
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Tibetans (Ti), king of (2819), 1:72, 182. 

Tibetans (Ch’iang) (2820), I:62, 64, 73, 88, 89, 133. 
174. 

Tien-chiang prefecture, 1:84. 

Tien Hsi (2821), I:120. 

T’ien-cheng (551-552, 552-553), reign title: 
(2822), 1:216. 

T’ien Ch’i (2823), 11:116. 

T’ien Hui-shao (2824), II:117. 

T’ien Lien (2825), If:117, 123. 

T’ien-men commandery (2826), II:68. 

T’ien Yi-chih (2827), 11:67. 

Ting-an prefecture (2828), 1:40. 

Ting Chung (2829), 1:41. 

Ting (2830) clan of Ch’iao commandery, II:45. 

Ting Feng (2831), 1:30, 33, 34, 37, 38, 40—42, 42 
n.94. 

Ting Feng (radical 41) (2832), 1:38. 

Ting-hsiang commandery (2833), I:120. 

Ting Ku (2834), 1:41. 

Ting Ling-kuang (2835) (concubine of Wu, 
emperor of Liang), I:200, 202. 11:34, 42. 

Ting Mi (2836), 1:34. 

Ting Wen-hao (2837), I:160. 

T’o-kao prefecture, [:32. 

T’o-pa (2838), tribe and ruling house of Northern 
Wei (see also Yiian), 1:84, 88, 109, 121, 124, 
125, 132, 134, 135, 137, 138, 145, 149, 155. 
160, 162, 172, 181, 182, 188 n.49, 196, 198. 
200, 204. II:78, 123. 

T’o-pa Chiin (2839) (see Emperor Wen-ch’eng of 
Northern Wei), 1:139. 

T’o-pa Han (2840), 1:139. 

T’o-pa Hung (2841) (see Hsien-wen, emperor of 
Northern Wei), 1:148. 

T’o-pa Hung (2842) (see Hsiao-wen, emperor of 
Northern Wei), I:157. 

T’o-pa Kuei (2843) (see also Tao-wu, emperor of 
Northern Wei), I:84, 92, 95, 96, 99. 

T’o-pa Shao (2844), 1:110. 

T’o-pa Ssu (2845) (see Ming-yiian, emperor of 
Northern Wei), 1:110. 

T’o-pa Tao (2846) (see T’ai-wu, emperor of 
Northern Wei), 1:125. 

T’o-pa Ting (2847), 1:237. 

T’o-pa Yti (2848), Emperor of Northern Wei, I:139. 

Tou (2849): 

a. empress of Chang, emperor of Later Han, 
empress dowager, II:25. 

b. clan, 11:16, 24. 

c. faction of Later Han, II:25. 

Tou Hsien (2850), Later Han regent, II:25. 

Tou Lu-shih (2851), 11:122. 

Tou Miao (2852), empress of Huan, emperor of 
Later Han; empress dowager, I1:25. 

Tou Wu (2853), Later Han regent, I1:14, 25. 

T’ou-ho (2854), state, II:107 n.96. 


"T’ ou-man (2855), 1:49. 

“Tribute of Yu” (2856), I:8. 

Tsai-chi (2857) of Chin shu, 1:7, 101. 

Ts’ai Ching-li (2858), I:232, 235. 

Ts’ai Fa-tu (2859), 1:193. 

Ts’ai Hsing-tsung (2860), 1:154. 

Ts’ai Island (2861), 1:62. 

Ts’ai Lin (2862), 1:30. 

Ts’ai Mu (2863), 1:69. 11:26 

Ts’ai Pao (2864), II:76. 

Ts’ai Po-lung (2865), I:201. 

Ts’ ai-shih, locality. 

Tsang Ai-ch’in (2866) (principal wife of Liu Yu, 
future Emperor Wu of Liu Sung), I:123. 

Tsang Ch’eng-chih (2867), I:137. 

Tsang Chih (2868), I:137, 141, 143, 144, 144n.79. 
11:67, 74. 

Tsang Tao (2869), II:63. 

Ts’ang-wu (2870): 
a. commandery, I:16, 17, 25, 42, 44. 
b. king of (see also Liu Yti (radical 72) and Last 

Dismissed Emperor of Liu Sung), I:163. 

Ts’ao Chang (2871), 1:25 n.40. 

Ts’ao Chen (2872), 1:32. 

Ts’ao Ch’ien-ssu (2873), 1:122. 

Ts’ao Chih (2874), II:129. 

Ts’ao Ching-tsung (2875), I:195. 11:76. 

Ts’ao Ch’ing-hsiu (2876), I:147. 

Ts’ao Fang (2877), emperor of Wei (see also “King 
of Ch’i”), 1:25. 

Ts’ao (2878) House of Wei, I:31, 41, 122, 147, 160, 
172, 192. 

Ts’ao Hsien (2879), 1:160. 

Ts’ao Hsin-chih (2880), 1:161. 

Ts’ao Huan (2881) (see Yiian, emperor of Wei), 
1:37. 

Ts’ao Jui (2882) (see also Ming, emperor of Wei), 
1:19. 


Ts'ao K’ai (2883), 1:25 n.40. 

Ts’ao-kung Dam (2884), I:198-199. 

Ts’ao Mai (2885), 1:60. 

Ts’ao Mao (2886), emperor of Wei (see also “Duke 
of Kao-kuei”), 1:32. 

Ts’ao P’i (2887) (see also Wen, emperor of Wei), 
1:17 


Ts’ao Ts’ao (2888), J:14-17, 25, 25 n.40, 49, 60. 
I]:129. 

Ts'ao Wu (2889), 1:184. 

Tseng (2890) (concubine of Hstian, emperor of 
Ch’en), II:35. 

Tso-chuan (2891), 1:49, 170. 

Tso Creek, 1:107. 

Tso Hsing-sheng (2892), 1:185. 

Tso-li (2893), locality, 1:231. 

Tso-t’ang prefecture (2894), II:45. 

Tsou-shan prefecture, 1:56. 

Tsu Hao (2895), [:211. 


Tsu Shih (2896), 1:44. 

Tsu Te (2897), I:117. 

Tsu Ytieh (2898), I:60-62. 

Tsuan prefecture, I:60. 

Tsuan-ting prefecture (2899), I:170, 171. 

Ts’uan Sung-tzu (2900), 1:135. 

Ts’uan Wei (2901), 1:69. 

Ts’ui Chan (2902), II:122. 

Ts’ui Ch’ang-ch’ien (2903), I:121. 

Ts’ui Chiin-shan (2904), 11:122. 

Ts’ui Hsiang (2905), II:122. 

Ts’ui Hsiao (2906), II:118. 

Ts’ui Hsiao-po (2907), II:117. 

Ts’ui Hsieh-li (2908), 1:137. 

Ts’ui Hui-ching (2909), I:181, 182, 184, 185. 

Ts’ui Piao (2910), II:122. 

Ts’ui Tao-ku (2911), 1:152, 155. 

Ts’ui Yen (2912), II:120. 

Tsun Kuang (2913), 1:45. 

Tsung Yi (2914), II:76. 

Tu (2915) clan: 

a. of Ching-chao commandery, II:46. 
b. of Tu-ling prefecture, II:45. 

Tu Fang-ch’ing (2916), 1:223. 

Tu Hei-li (2917), 1:160. 

Tu Hu-sheng (2918) (see Tu Ku-sheng), I:234 n.12. 

Tu Hui-ch’i (2919) (see Tu Hui-tu), 1:113 n.161. 

Tu Hui-tu (2920), I:111, 113. 

Tu K’an (2921), 1:222, 223, 232. 11:76. 

Tu Ku-sheng (2922), 1:234. 

Tu Kuei (2923), 1:86. 

Tu Leng (2924), 1:221, 232. 

Tu-ling prefecture (2925), II:45. 

Tu Ling-yang (2926), empress of Ch’eng, emperor 
of Eastern Chin, 1:66, 67. HI:15, 18, 23. 

Tu Shu-wen (2927), 1:162. 

Tu To-an (2928), [:212, 213. 

Tu Ts’e (2929), I:211. 

Tu T’ung (2930), I:99. 

Tu Yi (2931), 11:18. 

Tu-yi-hou (2932), ruler of the T’u-yii-hun, I:173, 
175. If:81. 

Tu Yu-wen (2933), 1:162. 

Tu Yui (2934), 1:44, 45. 

Tu Yuan (2935), 1:85, 99. 

T’u-chtieh (2936) (see Turks), 11:107. 

T’u-fa Li-lu-ku (2937) (ruler of Southern Liang), 
1:99, 104. 

T’u-fa No-t’an (2938), ruler of Southern Liang, 
1:104, 109, 113. 

T’u-fa Wu-ku (2939), ruler of Southern Liang, 1:96, 
99. 

T’u River (2940), 1:28, 44. 

T’u-yii-hun (2941), state, I:122, 124, 129, 130, 132, 
135, 139, 143, 156, 161, 172, 173, 173 n.6, 
174,175, 192, 194, 201- 203. II:80-82, 84, 99- 
102, 104, 106, 107. 
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Tuan Sui (2942), king of Western Yen, 1:92. 
Tuan Yeh (2943), I:101, 102, 133 n.44. 
Tun-huang (2944): 

a. commandery, I:101. 

b. prefecture, 1:101, 125, 132. 
T’un-k’ou, locality, I:229, 237. 
Tung, king of (2945), 1:204. 
Tung-a prefecture, I:76. 
Tung-an commandery (2946), 1:120. 
Tung Ch’ao (2947), I:35, 43. 
Tung Cho (2948), I:14, 15. 
Tung-fang Lao (2949), I:223, 224. 
Tung-hai (2950): 

a. commandery, I:150, 198. 

b. king of, 1:54, 68, 78, 81, 135, 156. 11:18. 

c. kingdom, I:77. 
Tung-hsing Dike, I:30. 
Tung-kuan, king of (2951), 1:50. 
Tung-lai commandery (2952), 1:120. 
Tung lin (2953), 1I:131. 
Tung-p’ing, king of (2954), I:41, 42, 144, 156. 
Tung Shao-hsien (2955), I:211. 
Tung-t’ing Lake (2956), 1:234. 
Tung-yang (2957): 

a. commandery, I:104, 108. 11:67. 

b. king of, 1:255. 

c. locality, I:124. II:74, 75 n.4. 

d. princess of, I:134. 
Tung-yeh (2958), port in Fu-chien, I:17. 
Tung-yian, locality, I:93. 
T’ung Pass, I:74, 115, 116, 137. 
T’ung shih (2959), I1:130. 
T’ung T’ai-yi (2960), I:151. 
T’ung-t’ou (2961), state, II:86, 90. 
Turfan, 1:133, 135 n.5O., II:84, 104. 
Turks (2962), 1:122. II:107. 
Tzu-chih t’ung-chien (2963), 1:8, 95 n.102. 
Tzu-wu River (2964), I:73 n.49. 
Tzu-wu Road (2965), I:73, 74. 
Tz'u-fei-tu (2966), state, II:107 n.96. 
Tz’'u Lake, I:60, 66. 


Understanding the Classics (2967), I:120. 


Vietnam, I:16, 37-39, 41, 57, 85, 99, 111, 113, 
129, 136, 156, 194, 196, 205, 210. II:55, 66, 
67, 67 n.5, 90. 

Viet People, II:66. 

Viscount (2968), II:54, 55. 


Wa-liang township, I:240. 
Wai-huang prefecture, 1:74. 
Wan-ning prefecture (2969), 1:69. 
Wan prefecture, I:61, 76, 79. II:46. 
Wan Ssu-t’ung (2970), IT:50. 

Wan Yu (2971), 1:40. 

Wang (2972): 
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a. clan of Lin-yi prefecture (see also Lang-ya 
Wang), II:45, 46, 51. 

b. clan of Pa-ch’eng prefecture, 11:45. 

c. clan of Pei-hai commandery, II:45. 

d. clan of T’ai-yian commandery, II:19, 23, 46, 
51. 

e. concubine of Hsiian, emperor of Ch’en, II:35. 

Wang Chan (2973), I:160. 

Wang Chang (2974), 11:62, 63. 

Wang Ch’ang (2975), 1:30. 

Wang Ch’ang (2976), II:51. 

Wang Chen-feng (2977), empress of Ming, 
emperor of Liu Sung; empress dowager, I:151, 
160, 163, 165, 166. II:15, 20, 23, 27. 

Wang Chen-hsiu (2978), II:62. 

Wang Chen-kuo (2979), I:183, 187. 

Wang Chen-o (2980), I:112, 115. 

Wang Cheng-chiin (2981), empress of Yiian, 
emperor of Former Han; Grand Empress Dowa- 
ger, II:25. 

Wang Chien (2982), I:80. 

Wang Chien (2983), I:173, 174, 176. II:21, 126. 

Wang Ch’ien (2984), II:21 n.19. 

Wang Chih (2985), 1:39. 

Wang Chih-hstian (2986), II:63. 

Wang Ch’in-tsung (2987), I:205. 

Wang Ching-pao (2988), I:223, 224. 

Wang Ching-tse (2989), I:183, 183 n.31. II:39. 

Wang Ching-wen (2990), II:20. 

Wang Ch’ ing-shih (2991), II:121. 

Wang Cho (2992), 1:68. 

Wang Chung-te (2993), I:111. 

Wang Ch’ung (2994), II:51. 

Wang Chiian (2995), 11:119. 

Wang Chiin (2996), 1:44, 45. 

Wang Fa-hui (2997), empress of Hsiao-wu, 
emperor of Eastern Chin, I:84—-86. II:15, 18, 23, 
26. 

Wang Han (2998), 1:56, 58, 59. 

Wang Heng (2999), II:119. 

Wang Hsi-chih (3000), II:126. 

Wang Hsi-chiian (3001), II:117. 

Wang Hsia (3002), II:32. 

Wang Hsia-chih (3003), 1:93. 

Wang Hsien-chih (3004), II:18. 

Wang Hsien-ytian (3005), empress of Hsiao-wu, 
emperor of Liu Sung; empress dowager, I:143, 
148. II:19, 19 n.15, 23, 27. 

Wang Hsin (3006), 1:97. 

Wang Hsiu (3007), 1:115. 

Wang Hsii (3008), 1:97. 

Wang Hstian-mu (3009), I:137, 138, 139, 143, 144. 

Wang Hsiin (3010), 1:98. 

Wang Hsin (3011), 1:212 

Wang Hua (3012), 11:119 

Wang Hun (3013), 1:42, 44, 45. 

Wang Hung (3014), 1:129. 


Wang Hung-kuei (3015), II:82 

Wang Jung (3016), 1:44. 

Wang K’ang-ch’an (3017), 1:106. 

Wang Ku (3018), I:102. 

Wang Kuang-chih (3019), I:177, 178, 181. 

Wang Kung (3020), I:97, 98. 

Wang Kuo (3021), 1:61, 66. 

Wang Kuo-pao (3022), I:97, 98. 

Wang K’uo (3023), II:119. 

Wang Lang (3024), 11:40. 

Wang Lin (3025), I:217-220, 222, 225, 229-234, 
240, 240 n.34. II:76, 115. 

Wang Ling (3026), 1:23. 

Wang Ling-hsiu (3027), I:187. 

Wang Ling-pin (3028), II:34 n.40. 

Wang Mai-chih (3029), I:106. 

Wang Mang (3030), I:20, 73 n.49, 93. 11:25, 49 
n.20, 74, 75, 77. 

Wang Mao (3031), I:193, 195. 

Wang Meng (3032), I:79, 80. 

Wang Meng (3033), II:18. 

Wang Mi (3034), I:105. 

Wang Mu-chih (3035), empress of Ai, emperor of 
Eastern Chin, I:77, 78, 84. II:18, 23. 

Wang Mu-chih (3036), I:157. 

Wang Nien (3037), II:76 

Wang Pao (3038), I:219. 

Wang Pao-ming (3039) (principal wife of Hsiao 
Ch'ang-mao), empress dowager, I:176, 177, 
180, 186, 188, 189. II:27. 

Wang Piao (3040), 1:28. 

Wang Po-chii (3041), 1:132. 

Wang Seng-pien (3042), I:211-213, 215-222, 231. 

Wang Seng-ta (3043), II:126. 

Wang Shao (3044), II:122. 

Wang Shao-ming (3045), I:178, empress of Hsiao 
Chao-wen, emperor of Southern Ch’i (the 
“King of Hai-ling”), I:178, 180. II:21, 24. 

Wang Shen-ai (3046), empress of An, emperor of 
Eastern Chin, I:96, I05, 112. II:15, 18, 23. 

Wang Shen-nien (3047), 1:211. 

Wang Shih-wu (3048), II:82. 

Wang Shun-hua (3049), empress of Ho, emperor 
of Southern Ch’i, I:188, 189. II:15, 21, 24. 

Wang Ssu (3050), 1:43. 

Wang T’an-sheng (3051), I:153. 

Wang Tao (3052), 1:56, 58-62, 66. II:26. 

Wang Tao-lung (3053), I:150, 160. 

Wang T’eng-chih (3054), I:106. 

Wang-ts’ai, duke of (3055), 1:92. 

Wang Ts’ao (3056), II:19. 

Wang Tso (3057), 1:33. 

Wang Ts’o (3058), II:119. 

Wang Tsu (3059), 1:44. 

Wang Tsu (3060), 1:196. 

Wang Tun (3061), 1:33. 

Wang Tun (3062), [:55-60. 


Wang Tzu-chin (3063), 1:230. 
Wang Wen (3064), I:165. 
Wang Yen (3065), I:153 n.104. 
Wang Yen (3066) (nhot same as above), I:177, 178, 
180, 181. 
Wang Yen (3067), II:19. 
Wang Yi (3068), 1:165. 
Wang Yi (3069), II:76. 
Wang Ying (3070), 1:185. 
Wang Yu (3071), 1:98. 
Wang Yuan (3072), II:119. 
Wang Yitian-ching (3073), II:116 n.164, 121. 
Wang Yiian-ch’u (3074), II:40. 
Wang Ytin (3075), II:18. 
Wang Yiin-chih (3076), I:66. 
Weaving House (3077), II:16. 
Wei (3078): 
a. state and dynasty (Three Kingdoms), I:17, 18, 
19, 21-34, 37,-41, 46, 117, 122, 147, 160, 
172, 192. II:16, 17, 25, 91 n.51, 129, 136, 
137, 138, 144. 
b. state of Jan Min, I:71. 
Wei Chi-ching (3079), II:122. 
Wei-ch’i fu (3080), II:130. 
Wei Ch'i-nan (3081), 1:37. 
Wei-ch’i p’in (3082), 11:130. 
Wei Chien (3083), I:95. 
Wei-ch’ih Hui (3084), 1:218. 
Wei Chin (3085), II:122. 
Wei Ching-hsin (3086), I:198. 
Wei Chung (3087), I:85. 
Wei Hua (3088), 1:99 n.109. 
Wei Jui (3089), 1:194, 195. 
Wei Kai (3090), 1:60, 62. 
Wei Kuang (3091), I:86. 
Wei-kuo, duke of (3092), 1:237. 
Wei Li (3093), 1:99. 
Wei River (3094), I:50, 51, 53, 55, 62, 68, 71, 72, 
72 n.45, 73, 79, 89, 91, 92,99, 114, 115. 
Wei-shih ch’un-ch’iu (3095), 1:25 n.40. 
Wei Shou (3096), 1:87. 
Wei Shou (3097) (not same as above), II:121. 
Wei shu (3098): 
a. of San-kuo chih, 11:136. 
b. for Northern Wei), 1:87, 121, 171, 204, 206. 
II:76, 108, 114, 116, 123, 136, 145. 
Wei Tan (3099), IT:122. 
Wei Ting (3100), II:119. 
Wei Tsai (3101), 1:222. 
Wei Ts’an (3102), 1:208. 
Wei Wen (3103), 1:22, 23. 
Wei Yin (3104), 1:100. 
Wei Yiin (3105), 11:123. 
Wen (3106), emperor: 
a. of Wei (see also Ts’ao P’i), I:7, 18, 19, 21, 32, 
37. 11:129. 
b. of Liu Sung (see also Liu Yi-lung), I:126—142, 
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148-152, 159, 178, 249. II:14, 15, 19, 20, 23, 
27, 32, 33, 42, 62, 76, 82, 123, 130. 

c. of Western Wei (see also Yii Pao-chit), 1:204, 
213. I1:81. 

d. of Ch’en (see also Ch’en Ch’ien), I:231-236, 
237, 238, 246, 253. 11:14, 15, 21, 22, 24, 27, 
35, 35n.45, 42 n.56, 58. 

e. of Sui (see also Yang Chien), 1:242, 244. 
11:107, 114, 116. 

Wen, duke of (3107), 1:241. 

Wen-ch’eng (3108), emperor of Northern Wei (see 
also T’o-pa Chiin), 1:139, 145, 148, 199, 204. 

Wen Ch’iao (3109), 1:58, 59, 61-63. 

Wen Chieh (3110), I:107. 

Wen Ch’in (3111), 1:27, 32-34. 

Wen-hsi prefecture (3112), 1:173. 

Wen Hsiang (3113), 1:93. 

Wen-hsin tiao-lung (3114), II:126. 

Wen hsiian (3115), II:131. 

Wen-hsiian (3116), emperor of Northern Ch’i (see 
also Kao Yang), 212, 220, 233. II:72. 

Wen-huan (3117), Emperor, posthumous title of 
the Later Ch’in emperor Yao Hsing, I:113. 

Wen-ma prefecture (3118), I:238. 

Wen prefecture, I:79. 

Wen Seng-ming (3119), I:197. 

Wen Tso-shih (3120), I:112. 

West India (3121), state, II:107. 

Western Bell Tower (3122), 1:177. 

Western Chin (3123), state and dynasty, I:41—46, 
48-50, 52-54, 74, 110, 246. II:19, 127 20, 29, 
30, 91, 91 n.51, 126, 131, 132, 133, 136, 138, 
139, 144. 

Western Ch’in (3124): 

a. king of, 1:110, 112, 113, 129. 

b. state and dynasty, I:92, 93, 95, 96, 101, 108, 
110, 112, 113, 121, 122, 130, 133. 

c. province, I:109, 130, 139, 172, 173, 175, 194, 
203. 

Western Circuit (3125), I:188 n.49. 
Western Flowery Gate (3126), 1:208. 
Western Hall (3127), 11:81. 

Western Liang (3128): 

a. province, I:174, 193 n.5. 

b. state and dynasty, I:101, 108, 114, 116, 121, 
122, 125, 125 n.22, 133. 

Western Region (3129), 1:91, 135 n.150. II:82, 84. 

Western Shan-yti (3130), I:109. 

Western Wei (3131), state and dynasty, I:204, 205, 
211, 213, 217-220, 224, 229-231, 242. II:81, 
84,94 n.60, 101, 102, 104, 112, 115, 124, 126, 
132 n.15. 

Western Yen (3132), state and dynasty, I:89, 92, 
94,95, 133, 134. 

Wet nurse, 1:35, 242, 242 n.39. 

Wetle, Robert, II:1 7. 

White Earth Ridge (3133), I:245. 
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White Horse Tibetans (Ti) (3134), 1:64. 

Winter Sacrifice (3135), 1:37. 

Wo (3136), state (see Japan), II:91. 

Worthy King of the Left (3137), 1:49, 66, 109. 
Wu (3138) (concubine of Hsiian, emperor of 

Ch’en), II:35. 

Wu (3139) (concubine of Hsiian, emperor of 

Ch’en; not same as above), 11:35. 

Wu (3140), emperor: 

a. of Former Han, 1:43, 81. 

b. of Western Chin (see also Ssu-ma Yen), [:41, 
45,48, 49, 51, 56. II:29, 37. 

c. posthumous title of the Shu emperor Li 
Hsiung, 1:65. 

d. of Liu Sung (see also Liu Yii), 120-123, 124- 
126, 128, 140, 148, 160, 165, 166, 248, 249. 
11:14, 15, 19, 26, 27, 32, 114, 130. 

e. of Southern Ch’i (see also Hsiao Che), I:173- 
179, 181, 182, 185, 185 n.38, 189, 249, 250. 
II:15, 20, 27, 33, 37, 41, 58, 81, 114. 

f. of Liang (see also Hsiao Yen), I:8, 139, 192- 
209, 214, 215, 218-220, 222, 224, 225, 230. 
11:14, 15, 27, 34, 37, 39, 40, 41, 42, 42 n.56, 
62, 63, 69, 76, 81, 85, 101, 114, 130, 130 
n.12, 131. 

g. of Ch’en (see also Ch’en Pa-hsien), I:228— 
232, 235, 236, 239. 11:14, 21, 22, 24, 27, 35, 
35 n.45, 40, 42, 62, 115. 

h. of Northern Chou (see also Yii-wen Yung), 
1:233, 237, 239, 241. 11:37. 

Wu (3141): 

a. commandery, I:14, 15,98, 100, 101, 129, 153, 
165, 170. II:17, 31, 67. 

b. king of, 1:18, 68, 255. 

c. state and dynasty, I:13-46, 48, 51, 58 n.20, 
60, 66, 100, 110, 172 n.3, 229, 246. 11:12- 
17, 19, 22, 25, 30, 31, 36—38, 46, 47, 48, 49, 
51, 52, 54, 55, 68, 82, 85, 126, 127, 129, 131, 
132, 133. 

d. prefecture, I:15, 31, 34, 81, 126. II:17. 

e. province, 1:244. 

Wu An (3142), 1:27. 
Wu and Chi Colonel (3143), I:135. 
Wu-ch’ang (3144): 

a. duke of, 1:56. 

b. king of, 1:251, 254. 

c. kingdom, I:139, 144. 

d. prefecture, 1:18, 22, 27, 28, 30, 33, 37, 41, 
44,56, 61, 63, 77, 144, 212, 213, 229. 
Wu-chao (3145), Emperor, posthumous title of the 

Later Ch’in emperor Yao Ch’ang, I:94. 

Wu-ch’eng (3146), emperor of Northern Ch’i (see 
also Kao Chan and Grand Supreme Emperor), 

1:234, 235. II:72. 

Wu-ch’eng prefecture, I:15, 40, 41, 120. 11:21. 
Wuc-chi prefecture (3147), If:45. 
Wu-chiang Mountain, I:90. 


Wu-chin prefecture, 1:64, 170. II:45. 
Wu Chung (3148), 1:90. 
Wu Fu-chih (3149), 1:105. 
Wu-ho-ti (3150), [:129 n.29. 
Wu-hsing (3151): 
a. (formerly Wu-tu or Ch’ou-ch’ih), king of, 
I:203, 204. 
b. king of, 1:244, 255. 
c. prefecture, I:162. 
Wu-hsing (3152): 
a. commandery, I:100, 153, 165, 196, 222. 1:21, 
22. 
b. senior princess of, II:19. 
Wu-hu prefecture, 1:31, 60, 66, 233. 
Wu-huai (3153), first posthumous title of the 
Northern Wei emperor Hsiao-chuang, I:202. 
Wu-k’ang prefecture, [:59. II:21. 
Wu-ling (3154): 
a. commandery, I:233. II:68. 
b. king of 1:54, 67, 69, 82, 105, 132, 142, 157, 
161, 196, 249, 253. 
Wu lu (3155) (by Chang Po), I:15, 31. 
Wu Ming-ch’e (3156), I:237, 240, 241. 
Wu-ning, king of (3157), 1:252. 
Wu shu (3158) (of San-kuo chih), 1:29, 29 n.48. 
II:16, 17, 31, 46, 50, 82 n.6, 85, 136. 
Wu Shu (3159), 1:44. 
Wu-tang prefecture, 1:86. 
Wu Ts’an (3160), I:27. 
Wu-tsung (3161), emperor of T’ang, I:229 n.2. 
Wu-tu (3162): 
a. commandery, 1:64, 76.. 
b. king of, 1:135, 182. 
c. principality ( see also Ch’ou-ch’ih and Wu- 
hsing), 1:127, 129-132, 134, 135, 145, 155, 
156, 161, 162, 162n.129, 172, 173, 174, 175, 
182, 193, 203 n.46, 204. 
Wu Tzu-hsti (3163), temple of, 1:36. 
Wu-wei (3164): 
a. duke of, 1:63. 
b. king of, 1:99. 
Wu-yang Pass, I:198. 
Wu Yen (3165), 1:45. 
Wu Yin-chih (3166), I: 106. 
Wu-yuan (3167): 
a. duke of, I:109. 
b. prefecture, I:120. 


Yang (3168) (concubine of Hstian, emperor of 
Ch'en), I1:35. 

Yang An (3169), [:79, 83. 

Yang Chen-sun (3170), II:119. 

Yang-ch’eng prefecture, I:120. 

Yang Chi-shih (3171), ruler of Wu-tu (Ch’ou- 
ch’ih), 1:174, 175, 182, 193. 

Yang Chien (3172) (see Wen, emperor of Sui), 
1:242. 


Yang Chih-hui (3173), ruler of Wu-hsing (formerly 
Wu-tu or Ch’ou- ch’ih), 1:204. 

Yang Chu (3174), 1:27. 

Yang Ch’u (3175), ruler of Ch’ou-ch’ ih, 1:67, 74. 

Yang Ch’tian-ch’i (3176), 94, 98, 100. 

Yang-ch’tian Temple (3177), I:131. 

Yang Chiin (3178), ruler of Ch’ou-ch’ ih, I:75, 76. 

Yang Fa-ch’ien (3179), 1:198. 

Yang Fo-kou (3180), 1:91. 

Yang Fo-nu (3181), [:91. 

Yang Hou-ch’i (3182), ruler of Wu-tu (Ch’ou- 
ch’ih), 1:173, 174. 

Yang Hsi (3183) (see Yang Nan), I:156 n.110. 

Yang-hsia prefecture (3184), II:19, 20. 

Yang-hsien prefecture, I:15, 43. 

Yang Hstian (3185), ruler of Wu-tu (Ch’ou-ch’ih), 
1:127, 129. 

Yang Hun (3186), [:211. 

Yang-kuan (3187), locality, 1:195. 

Yang Kuang (3188) (future Emperor Yang of Sui), 
1:245. 

Yang Kuang-hsiang (3189), I:172. 

Yang K’un (3190), I:216. 

Yang Kuo (3191), ruler of Ch’ou-ch’ih, I:74, 75. 

Yang Liang (3192), 1:86. 

Yang Ling-chen (3193), I:182. 

Yang Man (3194), 1:61. 

Yang Nan (3195), I:156. 

Yang Nan-tang (3196), ruler of Wu-tu (Ch’ou- 
ch’ih), 1:108, 129- 132, 134, 172. 

Yang Nan-ti (3197), ruler of Ch’ou-ch’ ih, 1:64, 66. 

Yang Pao-tsung (3198), ruler of Wu-tu (Ch’ou- 
ch’ih), 1:129, 135, 145. 

Yang P’ei (3199), I1:121. 

Yang P’i-yeh (3200) (see Yang Chih-hui), 1:204 
n.5l. 

Yang P’iao (3201), I:205. 

Yang prefecture (3202), II:45. 

Yang Province (3203), 1:44, 51, 98, 103, 109, 114, 
151, 164, 166, 178, 184, 188, 210, 221, 224, 
236, 244. II:52. 

Yang Seng-fu (3204) (see Yang Seng-ssu), I:155 
n.109. 

Yang Seng-ssu (3205), ruler of Wu-tu (Ch’ou- 
ch’ih), 1:145, 145 n.81, 155, 156. 

Yang-shan (3206): 

a. commandery, II:68 n.8. 
b. king of, 1:254. 

Yang Shang-hsi (3207), II:122. 

Yang Shao-hsien (3208), ruler of Wu-tu (Ch’ou- 
ch’ih), 1:193, 193 n.4, 203, 204. 

Yang Sheng (3209), ruler of Ch’ou-ch’ih (Wu-tu), 
1:95, 96, 99, 108, 109, 122, 127. 

Yang Shih (3210), ruler of Ch’ou-ch’ih, 1:76, 80, 
91 n91. 

Yang-shih township, 1:194. 

Yang Sung-nu (3211), ruler of Ch’ou-ch’ih, 1:74, 91. 
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Yang Tao (3212), 1:25. 

Yang-ti prefecture (3213), 11:18, 21. 

Yang Ting (3214), ruler of Ch’ou-ch’ih, 1:91, 91 
n.91, 95. 

Yang Tsuan (3215), ruler of Ch’ou-ch’ih, I:80, 80 
n.62. 

Yang-tu prefecture (3216), II:45. 

Yang T’ung (3217), ruler of Ch’ou-ch’ih, I:80, 80 
n.61. 

Yang T’ung (3218), II:122. 

Yangtze, I:7, 15-18, 21, 24, 25, 29, 31, 41, 44, 46, 
52, 56-58, 60, 62, 63, 64, 66-68, 73, 83, 88, 
98, 101, 102, 105, 106, 111, 121, 128, 137- 
140, 142, 153, 154, 187, 207, 210, 212, 213, 
217, 218, 219, 222-224, 229, 230, 232-234, 
240, 241, 244-246. 11:44, 46, 51, 55, 66, 68, 
74,77, 78, 90, 91, 115, 123. 

Yang Wen-hung (3219), ruler of Wu-tu (Ch’ou- 
ch’ih), 1:162 , 172, 173. 

Yang Wen-te (3220), ruler of Wu-tu (Ch’ou-ch’ih), 
I:135, 136, 145, n.81. 

Yang Wen-tu (3221), ruler of Wu-tu (Ch’ou-ch’ih), 
1:145 n.81, 156, 161, 162. 

Yang Wen-t’ung (3222), [:237. 

Yang Wu (3223), 1:79. 

Yang Ya-jen (3224), I:206, 208. 

Yang-yeh Island, [:234. 

Yang Yi (3225), ruler of Ch’ou-ch’ih, 1:66, 67, 74. 

Yang Yuan-ho (3226), ruler of Wu-tu (Ch’ou- 
ch’ih), 1:145, 145 n.81. 

“Yao” bandits (3227) (see heterodox bandits), 1:57. 

Yao Ch’ang (3228), emperor of Later Ch’in, I:84, 
89, 90, 92, 94. 

Yao Hsiang (3229), I:73-75, 77, 84. II:40. 

Yao Hsien (3230), 1:108. 

Yao Hsing (3231), emperor of Later Ch’in, 1:90, 
91, 94-96, 99, 100, 101, 103-105, 107-109, 
112, 113, 113 n.163. 

Yao Hung (3232), emperor of Later Ch’in, 1:113, 
113 n.163, 114, 114.165, 115. 

Yao Kuang (3233), I:114. 

Yao Shao (3234), 1:115. 

Yao Tao-ho (3235), 1:165. 

Yao Yi-chung (3236), 1:62, 73, 84. 

Yeh, king of (3237), 1:195. 

Yeh prefecture (3238) (in Nan-yang), II:67. 

Yeh prefecture (north of ther Yellow River), I:66, 
71,79, 80, 88, 90, 204, 212, 241. 11:37. 

Yeh-wang prefecture, I:77. 

Yellow Dragon, 1:20. 

Yellow River, [:51, 52, 53, 56, 59, 68, 72, 74, 75, 
77,79, 89, 90, 92-96, 100, 112, 115, 121, 124, 
125, 129, 130, 137, 200, 201, 209. 

Yellow Turbans, 1:14, 15. 11:44. 

Yen, king of (3239), 1:23, 24. 

Yen Chen (3240), [:86. 

Yen Cheng (3241), 1:43. 
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Yen Chi (3242), empress of An, emperor of Later 

Han, empress dowager; II:25. 

Yen-chi (3243), see Karashahr. 

Yen Chung-pao (3244), 1:195. 

Yen Chin (3245), 1:138. 

Yen (3246) clan, II:24. 

Yen Kang (3247), I:25. 

Yen Li-pen (3248), II:39. 

Yen Ling-hu (3249), II:117. 

Yen-ling prefecture (3250), II:18. 

Yen Mi (3251), 1:37. 

Yen province (3252), 1:22, 54, 56, 97, 111, 112, 

143-145, 153. 

Yen Shih-ku (3253), 1:17]. 

Yen Shih-po (3254), I:146-149, 158. 11:27. 
Yen Tao-yii (3255), 1:140, 142. 

Yen-t’ou (3256) Garrison, I:128. 

Yen Tsu (3257), 1:112. 

Yen Ts'ung (3258), 1:43. 

Yen-tz'u prefecture, 1:55. 

Yen Yen-chih (3259), II:126. 

Yen Yu-ming (3260), II:118. 

Yi-an, king of (3261), 1:251, 252. 

Yi chi (3262), II:130. 

Yi-hsi (405-418), reign title (3263), 1:127. 
Yi-hsing (3264): 

a. commandery, I:100, 153, 222. 

b. duke of, 1:224. 

c. king of, 1:244. 

Yi Island (3265), 1:22. 

Yi-lao (3266) (aboriginals), II:66. 

Yi-lou (3267), state (see Su-shen), II:96 n.66. 

Yi province (3268), 1:54, 79, 83,89, 106-108, 152, 

193, 210, 211, 216. 11:62. 

Yi River (3269), 1:75. 
Yi-tao prefecture, 1:45. 
Yi-tu (3270): 

a. duke of, 1:42. 

b. king of, 1:122, 127, 179, 250, 252, 252. II:19. 
Yi-tu-hou (3271) (see Tu-yi-hou), I:173 n.6. 
Yi-tu prefecture (3172), 1:84. 

Yi-yang (3273): 

a. commandery, I:160. II:67. 

b. king of, 1:135, 149, 254. 

c. prefecture, 1:59, 206. 

Yin (3274), state and dynasty (see alsoi Shang-yin), 

1:60. 

Yin Chung-k’an (3275), 1:98, 100, 106. 

Yin Chung-wen (3276), 1:106, 108. II:126. 

Yin Chiieh (3277), 1:98. 

Yin Chin (3278), II:63. 

Yin (3279) clan, II:16, 24. 

Yin (3280) clan of Ch’ang-p’ing prefecture, [1:45. 
Yin Hao (3281), 1:73. 

Yin Hsiao-tsu (3282), 1:152, 153. 

Yin Hsien (3283), II:117. 

Yin Hsing (3284), 1:44. 


Yin K’ang (3285), [:83. 

Yin Kuo (3286), [:95. 

Yin Ling-tan (3287), [1:114, 117. 

Yin Mao (3288), I:98. 

Yin-p’ing, duke of (3289), I:172. 

Yin Shu-wen (3290), [:108. 

Yin Tao-shu (3291), 1:108. 

Yin Te-ch’ing (3292), II:118. 

Yin Tzu-ch’un (3293), 1:212, 213. 

Yin Yen (3294), I:152. 

Yin Yiieh (3295), 1:212, 213. 

Ying Chan (3296), I:58. 

Ying Chen (3297), II:127. 

Ying Ch’o (3298), 1:44. 

Ying-ch’uan commandery (3299), I:229. 11:18, 23, 
46. 

Ying-k’ou, locality, [:240. 

Ying province (3300), I:200, 211-213, 233, 237. 

Ying-yang, king of (3301), 1:126. 

Young Emperor of Later Han (3302), [:14. 

Young Ruler (3303): 

a. of Northern Ch’i (see also Kao Heng), 1:241. 
b. of Northern Wei (see also Ytian Chao), 1:200. 

Yu Ming-ken (3304), II:120, 123-124. 

Yu-ming lu (3305), II:130. 

Yu province (3306), I:22, 53, 67, 71. 

Yu Ya (3307), I1:120. 

Yung-an (3308): 

a. empress (see Ho Fa-ni), 1:105. 
b. prefecture (in Che-chiang), 1:41. 
c. prefecture (in Ssu-ch’uan), 1:39. II:74. 

Yung-ch’ang (3309): 

a. duke of, 1:58. 
b. commune, 1:35. 

Yung-chia (3310): 

a. commandery, 1:94, 100, 108, 213. 
b. king of, 1:177, 230, 248, 255. 
c. kingdom, I:181. 

Yung-hsin prefecture (3311), I:193 n.7. 

Yung-hsing prefecture, I:213. 

Yung-hsiu, duke of (3312), 1:92. 

Yung-k’ang prefecture (3313), 1:33, 37. 

Yung-ning prefecture, I:213 n.71. 

Yung province (3314), 1:65, 111, 114, 141, 142, 
144, 147, 152, 156, 165, 176, 185, 187, 210, 
211. 11:67, 106. 

Yung-shih prefecture (3315), 1:177. 

Yung-yang (3316): 

a. king of, 1:182, 253. 
b. kingdom, 1:251, 251 n.13. 

Yti-chang (3317): 

a. commandery, I:31, 35, 39, 111, 134, 136, 205. 
11:68. 
b. duke of, 1:104, 108, 231. 
c. king of, 1:40, 151, 194, 199, 249, 253. 
d. kingdom, 1:248. 
Yti Ch’ang-yao (3318), II:117. 


Yti Ch’en (3319), II:18. 

Yii Chieh (3320), 1:97, 98, 102, 103. 

Yui Chih-tsu (3321), 1:105. 

Yii (3322) clan of Ying-ch’uan, II:19, 23. 

Yui Fan (3323), 1:42. 

Yui Feng-yii (3324), 1:165, 166. 

Yui-fu-lo (3325), Southern Shan-yii, 1:49. 

Yii Hsi (3326), 1:77, 82. 

Yui Hsi (3327), 1:117. 

Yu Hsi (3328), 11:126. 

Yui Hsiao-ch’ing (3329), 1:225, 225 n.113, 230, 
235, 237. 

Yu Hsiao-mai (3330), 1:230, 231. 

Yu Hsin (3331), 11:118, 132 n.15. 

Yui Island, 1:103. 

Yui Liang (3332), 1:58-63, 67. II:26, 28, 126. 

Yiui-lin commandery (3333), 1:16, 25. II:68. 

Yui Lung (3334), 1:124. 

Yii Meng-mu (3335) (principal wife of Ssu-ma Jui, 
future Emperor Yiian of Eastern Chin), 1:51. 

Yui Pi (3336), II:118. 

Yii Ping (3337), 1:61, 67, 78. II:18. 

Yui province (3338), 1:22, 60, 69, 80, 97, 98, 102, 
113, 143, 144, 152, 162, 178, 182, 184, 185, 
195, 201. 

Yui P’u (3339), 1:16n.15. 

Yti Shen-chih (3340), 1:147. 

Yu Shou (3341), 1:44. 

Yti Tao-lien (3342), empress of the Dismissed 
Emperor of Eastern Chin, I:78. II:18, 23. 

Yu t’ao (3343), 11:131. 

Yii-tien (3344), state, see Khotan, I1:84. 

Yii-wen Chih (3345), 1:237. 

Yii-wen Chiieh (3346) (Heavenly King of 
Northern Chou), 1:224. 

Yii Wen-chiin (3347), empress of Ming, emperor 
of Eastern Chin; empress dowager I:57, 59, 61, 
78. II:17, 18, 23, 26, 28. 

Yii-wen Hu (3348), 1:224, 233, 239. 

Yii-wen Kuei (3349), Hsien-pi chief, 1:68. 

Yti-wen T’ai (3350), 1:204, 218, 224. 

Yii-wen Yen (3351) (see Ching, emperor of 
Northern Chou), 1:241. 

Yii-wen Yung (3352) (see Wu, emperor of 
Northern Chou), 1:233. 

Yii-wen Yui (3353) (see Ming, emperor of Northern 
Chou), [:224. 

Yii-wen Yiin (3354) (see Hsiian, emperor of 
Northern Chou), [:241. 

Yii-yang prefecture (3355), II:45. 

Yii-yao prefecture, I:101. 11:34. 

Yii Yi (3356), 1:69. 

Ytian (3357) (concubine of Hstian, emperor of 
Ch’en), II:35. 

Yiian (3358), clan name adopted by the the T’o- 
pa ruling house from 495, I:181. 

Yiian (3359), emperor: 
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a. of Former Han, II:28, 48. 
b. of Wei (see also Ts’ao Huan), I:36, 41. 11:68. 
c. of Eastern Chin (see also Ssu-ma Jui), I:51- 
57, 60, 69 n.38, 81, 118. II:17, 18, 31, 38, 39. 
d. of Liang (see also Hsiao Yi), I:214-220, 222, 
230, 252. 11:34, 34 n.39, 35, 67, 126, 130. 

Ytian Chan (3360), II:19. 

Yiian Ch’ang (3361), I:194. 

Ytian Chao (3362) (see Young Ruler of Northern 
Wei), 1:200. 

Ytian Chen (3363), I:77, 80. 

Yiian Chen (3364), 1:206. 

Yiian Ch’i-kuei (3365), empress of Wen, emperor 
of Liu Sung, I:127, 134, 140. II:19, 23. 

Yiian Ch’i-tsu (3366), I:161, 162. 

Yiian-chia (424-453), reign title (3367), 1:127. 

Yiian Ch’iao (3368), I:69. 

Ytian Ch’ien-chih (3369), I:103. 

Yiian Chin (3370), 1:80. 

Yuan Ch’in (3371) (see Dismissed emperor of 
Western Wei), [:204, 213, 218. 

Ytian Ching-chung (3372), 1:210. 

Ytian Ching-liang (3373), I:219. 

Ytian Ch’ing-ho (3374), 1:203, 204. 

Yiian-ch’uan (3375): 
a. king of, 1:92. 
b. locality, 1:92, 96, 110. 

Yiian (3376) clan, 11:46, 47. 

Yiian Fa-seng (3377), I:198, 203, 203 n.42. 

Yiian-feng prefecture, 1:235 n.17. 

Yiian Hao (3378), imperial pretender of Northern 
Wei, 1:200, 201. 

Yuan Hsia (3379), I[:118, 123. 

Yiian Hsien (3380), 1:245. 11:63. 

Yiian Hsien-ho (3381), 1:195. 

Yuan Hsiu (3382) (see Hsiao-wu or Last Emperor 
of Northern Wei), I:203. 

Yiian Hsti (3383) (see Hsiao-ming, emperor of 
Northern Wei), 1:196. 

Yuan Hsiin (3384), 1:183 n.32. 

Ytian Hui-yeh (3385), 1:201. 

Ytian Hung (3386), II:126. 

Ytian K’o (3387) (see Hsiian-wu, emperor of 
Northern Wei), I:183. 

Yiian Kung (3388) (see Chieh-min or First 
Dismissed Emperor Emperor of Northern Wei), 
I:202. 
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Yiian K’uo (3389) (see Kung, emperor of Western 
Wei), 1:204, 218. 

Yiian K’uo (3390) (not same as above), 11:122, 123. 

Yiian Lang (3391) (see Last Dismissed Emperor 
of Northern Wei), [:202. 

Yiian-ling, king of (3392), 1:254. 

Yiian Ltieh (3393), 1:200. 

Ytian Pao-chii (3394) (see Wen, emperor of Wes- 
tern Wei), I:204. 

Yiian P’iao (3395), I:153. 

Yiian Shan-chien (3396) (see Hsiao-ching, emperor 
of Eastern Wei), 1:204. 

Ytian Shan-sung (3397), I:101. 

Ytian Shih-chiin (3398), I:201. 

Ytian Shu (3399), 1:15. 

Yiian Shu (3400), 1:195, 198, 203. 

Yiian Shu (3401), 11:126. 

Ytian T’an-ytian (3402), I:152. 

Yiian Ting (3403) (see T’o-pa Ting), I1:237 n.25. 

Yiian Ts’an (3404), [:157, 160, 163, 163 n.130, 
165, 166. 11:27. 

Yiian Tzu-yu (3405) (see Hsiao-chuang, emperor 
of Northern Wei), 1:200. 

Yiian Ya (3406), II:119. 

Yiian Yeh (3407) (see “King of Tung-hai” of 
Northern Wei), [:202. 

Yiian Yen (3408), II:114, 119. 

Yiian Yen-ming (3409), I:199, 201. 

Yiian Yi (3410), I:152-154, 154 n.106. 

Yiian Yi (3411), 1:194, 195. 

Ytian Yui (3412), I:199-201. 

Yiian Ytian-ta (3413), I:200, 200 n.34. 

Yiian Yiieh (3414), imperial pretender of Northern 
Wei, I:200-202, 203 n.42. 

Yuan Yiin (3415), 1:136. 

Yiieh-ch’eng (3416), locality, I:111. 

Yiieh (3417) clan of Yii-yang prefecture, II:45. 

Yiieh-lun (3418), II:130. 

Yiieh (3419) people (see also Viet People), 1:38. 
I]:66. 


Ytieh-shan, king of (3420), 1:254. 
Yiieh-she ta-yi (3421), II:130. 
Yueh Tse (3422), 1:104. 
Yiieh-yang, king of (3423), I:254. 


Zircher, Erik, 1:28. 
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